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Ceasefire now 

FOREIGN Minis ter Am 
Mouasa reaffirmed ■ yes- 
terday Egypt’s stand that the 
two-week Israeli aggression 
a gai n st - Lebanan.cotrid oily 
- harm the Middle East peace 
process and lead to in- 
stability in foe; volatile re- 
gion, reports /Saraeh Ab- 
dallah from the Greek 
capital, 

Moossa told repor te rs in 
Athens after a gre e t in g with 
iris Greek counterpart foat 
an ... immediate . ceasefire 
sfioold he woriced out to 
stop Israeli '/attacks against 
civilians in Lebanon. He 
'said Israel shoulda&o re-' 
spect UN Security Council 
Resolution 425, which calls 
for the wi&drawal of Israeli 
troops from, occupied .Leb- 
anese tenitozy. 

Nuclear vote 

REACTING to statements 
matte by Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shnnon Peres on Tues- 
day in which he indirectly 
conceded that Israel pos- 
sessed nuclear weapons, 
Egyptian Deputy Foreign 
Mmis tar Mohamed Adel El- 
Safti renewed Egypt’s call 
that Israel most sign the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

El-Safti . told Al-Ahram 
Aat Egypt believed com- 
prehensive peace could not 
be established in the region 
as long as one counuy pos- 
sessed weapons of mass de- 
struction while others were 
deprived of this privilege. 

The deputy minister won- 
dered whether the riming ofj 
Peres’s statements was re- 
lated to his election cam- 
paign. Pens, said El-Safti, 
may have been trying to win 
more votes by telling the Is- 
raeli public that, as die pi- 
oneer in seating Israel’s nu- 
clear arsenal in die late 
1950s, be would continue to 
assure the country’s su- 
premacy in this field. 

Oil talks off 

IRAQ and the United Na- 
tions derided yesterday to 
suspend their current round 
of wT-for-food talks;, fol- 
lowing pressure fiomfoe US 
and Britain to stiffen the lan- 
guage of a tentative accord 
which had been drafted by 
the UN and approved by 
Iraq. 

The US and Britain wan- 
ed to limit Iraq’s role in dis- 
tributing die food and med- 
icine dot would have been 
purchased with ml revenue. 
Iraq’s chief negotiator ac- 
cused US and Britain ofj 
“massacring" ^ accord. A 
UN spokesman said Iraqi 
Deputy Prime- Minister Ta- 
rek Aziz and UN Secretary- 
General Boutros • Gfaali 
agreed by telephone that die 
political will existed to over- 
come current difficulties and 
that a fourth round of talks 
would start next month on 8 
date to be decided mi later. 

Gutter bomb 

A SMALL bomb 
yesterday outside the 
Interior Ministry’s office in 
East. Jerusalem. A police 
spokesnum said a car was 


slightly damaged, but no in- 
junes occurred as the office 
was closed at foe time for Is- 
rael’s Independence Day. 

The explosive had been 
placed in a garter next to a 
car. Israeli officials said due 
bombing was trialed to a se- 
ries of terrorist att acks that 
have rocked Israel in the last 
few months. 
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‘We shall not forgive’ 

President Mubarak, in a Labour Day speech, called the Israeli assault against Lebanon an unforgivable sin 



President Hosni Mubarak,; affirmin g un- 
shakable faith that peace will eventually tri- 
umph, described the Israeli, attadcs against 
Lebanon as a “sin that can neither be forgiv- 
en nor justified”. 

- Mubarak declared solidarity with Lebanon, 
as it acted to defend its sovereignty and inter- 
ests, and said Egypt attempted to persuade 
the Israeli government that its policy was 
wrong arid posed a grave threat to future 
Arab-Israeli co-existence. . 

hi an 80-minute speech making bath La- 
bour Day and Israel’s 1982 w ith d rawal from 
the Sinai desert, Mnbarak said yesterday: 
“The bloody events witnessed by brotherly 
Lebanon during the past day*, are a fragrant 
example of the transgressions that are in 
ccmplete opposition to the spirit of peace. 
They, bring back to mind the ctimate of war, 
destruction and bloodshed.” . 

He added: !*This wide-scale aggression, 
many of whose victims were civilians, wom- 
en aid children, is a sin that can neither be 
forgiven nor justified in any ^ay. It ft a vi- 
olation of foe code of comfort which should 
govern foe actions of all parties in this phase 

foe Egyptian people and 


government “opposed this new Israeli in- 
vasion of a sister Arab state and invited foe 
countries that have foe special responsibility 
of shepherding foe peace, as well as all 
peace-loving forces, to declare their rejection 
of these Israeli actions, which are beyond all 
Emits.” 

Egypt, he added, had also played an active 
role within foe Arab League and the UN Se- 
curity Council to “confront" foe Israeli ac- 
tions and attempt to persuade the Israeli gov- 
ernment that its “policy is erroneous, will 
have grave consequences and will inflict 
great harm on fixture Arab-Israeli co- 
existence”. 

Mnbarak affirmed to “the brotherly Leb- 
anese people that we stand with them in this 
ordeal and support their action to defend 
their sovereignty and interests. We are con- 
fident that this creative people will be able to 
surmount this tragedy, as it surmo unted 
destructive dangers in foe recent past.” 

At the same time, he expressed confidence 
that “a comprehensive peace will be 
achieved, regardless of die difficulties, and 
justice will eventually triumph over all the 
forces of suppression and domination. No- 
body will be able to stop foe movement of 


the wheel of peace... Nobody will be stole to 
shackle the future with the fetters of foe 
past... Our commitment to a comprehensive 
peace will remain unshaken — a com- 
prehensive peace in return for complete 
withdrawal.” 

Before his speech, Mubarak called for a 
moment of silence to mourn a police major- 
general and three other policemen who were 
killed on Tuesday while raiding an Islamist 
militant hideout near Mallawi in the south- 
ern govexnorate of El-Minya. Two militan ts 
were also killed in the shootout and police 
sources said foe men might have been in- 
volved in test Thursday's attack on a Pyr- 
amids Road hotel, in which 18 Greek tour- 
ists were killed. 

Alluding to the militants, who are bent on 
establishing an Islamic state, Mubarak said: 
“The people were not deceived by their false 
religious pretensions. Although hypocrites 
attempted to justify their crimes, the people 
realised from die very beginning that they 
were facing hireling groups working for for- 
eign forces that do not wish to see stability 
or progress for Egypt-. The aims of these 
groups have been exposed and the scope and 
dimensions of the conspiracy has become 


clear to the whole world.” 

Mubarak said that “the major segments of 
these groups have collapsed and most of 
their leaders and members have fallen... And 
yet we are witnessing desperate attempts by 
the remnants of these groups to revive their 
activities and hit the interests of the toiling 
sons of the people.” 

Vowing to continue along the path of de- 
mocracy, Mubarak said: “We respect free- 
dom of expression, but we reject attempts at 
deception and the distortion of facts... We re- 
spect foe freedom of the press but it should 
be responsible and factual... We esteem par- 
tisan action and the role of the opposition, 
but we reject political auctioneering and sus- 
pect alliances with illegal forces." 

Mubarak also extended assurances to 
workers that mass layoffs would not be al- 
lowed under the government’s privatisation 
programme. 

And on the issue of privatisation: “1 have 
repeatedly stressed that preserving the rights 
of workers is one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of foe government... And yet 
there are those who are trying to sow anxiety 
among workers by spreading false rumours 
about the possibility of mass layofis once 


some public sector companies are put up for 
sale. 

“But privatisation in Egypt is governed by 
numerous rules, including Egyptian sov- 
ereignty over its land and decisions, and 
commitment to foe public interest and the 
rights of owners and workers alike." he said. 
Other rules. Mubarak added, are that any 
company put up for sale should not change 
the nature of its activity and that the new 
owners should not lay off any of foe workers. 

“We are also aware of the dangers that 
might affect the independence of our na- 
tional economy," he said. “Although we wel- 
come foreign capital, we calculate matters 
thoroughly and study each case on its merit 
because there are projects of a strategic na- 
ture, related to the national interest, that 
should remain part of the public business 
sector." 

Mubarak said that encouraging private en- 
terprise was imperative if the economic 
growth rate was to be stepped up and ex- 
tended to all parts of Egypt and if new job 
opportunities were to be created. “Without a 
greater role for the private sector in develop- 
ment, it will be difficult to achieve an in- 
crease in production," he said. 


Troops storm 
across Suez Canal 


IN A NKSHT-time exercise, foe first of 
its kind, a mechanised infantry division - 
crossed foe Suez Canal south of Is- . 
irariKa to repulse a simulated offensive ; 
by a “hostile" state east of foe water- 
way, reports Gala! Nassar. The cross- 
ing in pitch Haiftwass Tuesday night was 
completed in a record 70 minutes. 

The scenario of the war games fea- 1 
tured an attack by a ^hostile" state 
which dropped paratroopers east of the , 
Suez CanaL The co mmand of the sec- 1 
ond .army responded by ordoing foe 
mflrtumiswf division to cross foe water- ■ 
way to confront the attacking forces. 

. A platoon of amphibious re- 
connaissance vehicles spearheaded the 
crossing forces. Tanks, artillery pieces 
and anti-aircraft missiles, moving on a 
pontoon bridge, followed. But .at tins 
point, the “enemy” scrambled its war- 
planes which bombed and damaged the 
bridge. * 

The division’s commander brought in 
160-ton floating craft which transported 
Ml-Al and M-60 tanks, 120mm mor- 
tars, Tow anti-tank missiles and various 
types of anti^urcraft missiles and ar- 
tillery to foe eastern bank The crossing 
was shrouded in blade smoke fin* pro- 
tection against foe attacking warplanes. 

In the mwniiiiiig , anti-aircraft missiles 
were being fired from the western bank, 
forcing the “enemy” warplanes to with- 
draw. Egyptian F-16 jetfightera then 
biczed into the skies to provide foe 
crossing forces with added protection. 


Heavy artillery fired shells from the 
western bank to clear the way for the 
counter-offensive. 

Military sources said foe crossing was 
staged under the assumption that the 
“enemy" might use incendiary bombs 
or weapons of mass destruction. The 
crossing forces were provided with foe 
necessary protection equipment 

LL Gen. Magdi Hetata, chief-of-staff 
of the aimed forces, who watched the 
exercise, ordered afl lights put off so 
that the crossing would be made under 
“real battle" conditions. The crossing 
tank* and vehicles were only allowed to 
use their head-fights. 

Extolling foe forces’ performance, 
Hetata said the second army “dem- 
onstrated a combat readiness that is the 
greatest in the world. Crossing a water 
homer in the darkness of the night is 
foe highest achievement" 

Hetata said the crossing proved that 
the t raining plans for the armed forces 
were “proceeding in the right direction 
which makes Egypt a power that is 
highly respected by the other states of 
foe region”. 

Maj. Gen. Ali Maher, commander of 
tixe second army, said night-time com- 
bat is “foe salient feature of future 
wars”. Recalling the events of the 1973 
war. winch began with Egyptian troops 
straining across foe canal, Maher said 
tiie crossing forces demonstrated equal 
skill in foe exercise but used more ad- 
vanced crossing equipment 



PEACE AT POINT ZERO: Since the adoption of a multi-party system 20 years ago, rarely has parliament been as united as in this week’s ses- 
sion on the Israeli assault against Lebanon, with (1-r) the leftist Tagammu’s Khaled Mohieddin, the liberal Wafd’s Yassin Serageddin, the N ass cr- 
isis’ Sam eh Ashour, the ruling NDP’s Kama! El-Shazli and other MPs joining hands to express the nation's outrage at Israel's brutal aggression 


Israel opts for genocide 

As the Israeli attacks on Lebanon turned into a war against civilians, War- 
ren Christopher visited Damascus and Chtaura to negotiate a ceasefire 


Israeli warplanes and artillery cut - off 
roads and water supplies for thousands of 
villagers in South Lebanon yesterday, in 
what UN peacekeepers said had become a 
war mainly against civilians. 

“They are starving people out, malting 
them thirsty,” said Mikael Lindvafi, 
spokesman rear the UN Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL) which has been trying 
to get aid to villagers trapped by Israel’s 
offensive against HezbuDah guerrillas. 
“Mainly, it’s become a war against the ci- 
vilian population.” 

As the attacks raged for foe 14th con- 
secutive day, US Secretary of State War- 
ren Ch ri stopher arrived in Damascus from 
Israel and beaded into talks with President 
Hafez Ai-Assad, a day after Assad had 
ma/te himself “not available” for an earlier 
scheduled meeting. “T hope the parties 
come to a-very prompt resolution," Chris- 
topher said on anival in Damascus. 

UNIFIL sources said Israeli warplanes 
closed three roads in a hilly region near 
Tyre, preventing aid convoys from reach- 
ing tiie es timated 5,000 to 6,000 Lebanese 
civilians still there — a tenth of foe pop- 
ulation living in the area before Israel 
warned everyone to flee. 

Rockets fired by foe Israeli jets narrowly 
missed a convoy of UN peacekeepers tak- 
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and evacuating people southeast of Tyre. 
The rockets destroyed a water main near 
the village of Jouaya, also southeast of 
Tyre, string off service to 23 villages and 
to Irish, Finnish and Ghanaian UN posi- 
tions. On Tuesday, Israeli jets struck a wa- 
ter lank, depriving another 22 villages of 
water. “Lots of people in the area will be 

without water soon,” lindvaJLpredirted. 

Israeli jets twice bombed a UN ar- 
moured personnel carrier (APC), badly 
the vehicle but causing no cas- 
ualties. The APC was thrown into the air 
by a bomb which exploded five metres 
from it and was shaken five minutes later 
by a second bonab exploding 10 metres 
away, UNIFIL spokesman Timur Goksel 

said. ■ , 

The vehicle’s five-man Finnish crew 
were unharmed, bul UN persoimel were 
angered by the attack. “UNIFIL has made 
m extremely serious protest to thc ls- 
raetis,” repeated GokseL “This looked like 


a deliberate attack on a clearly marked UN 
APC” 

Israeli gunboats, meanwhile, enforced a 
blockade on foe coastal highway linking 
South Lebanon with the rest of foe coun- 
try. The warships fired intermittently at 
any vehicle driving south on the 80- 
kfiometre road, police said. 

UN positions east and southeast of Tyre, 
where guerrillas are active, have been 
caught in die Israel-Hezhnllah fighting. Is- 
raeli shellfire struck a UN base in foe vil- 
lage of Qana last Thursday, lolling over 
100 Lebanese refugees and wounding 
afore than 100 who had sought shelter 
with the peace k eepers. 

UN officers said Israeli warplanes 
staged 55 bombing raids and artillery posi- 
tions fired 2300 rounds cm 60 villages 
clustered around Tyre and the inland mar- 
ket town of Nabatiyeh from dusk on Tues- 
day to dawn on Wednesday. In the same 
period, Hezbollah guerrillas fired 60 Kat- 
yusha rockets, toward northern Israel, 
slightly wounding two people. 

. The Israeli air attadcs intensified yes- 
terday, with warplanes and helicopter gun- 
ships launching at least 25 more raids in 
Just over two hours. According to police 
reports, they strode junctions, destroyed a 
bridge and fired at water installations in 
foe T^ 16 aod Nabatiyeh regions, further 
damaging Lebanon’s infrastructure. 

Lebanese security sources reprated an 
Israeli troop buildup along the border. The 
sources said at least 50 Mezkava tanks and 
100 armoured personnel camera were pen' 
sfrfanffd along the border adjoining the Is- 
raeh'-occnpiea “security zone”. Some of 
foe armour has been in place in the region 
for about a week, ready to intervene 
against foe guerrillas. 

Christopher met with Assad for four-and 
a-half hours, in an effort to arrange a 
ceasefire, and then drove to Chtaura fra 
talks with Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik 
AI-Hariri and Parliament Speaker Nabih 
Beni. The town is located 45 kilometres 
east of Beirut in the Bckaa Valley. 

It was Christopher’s first face-to-face 
meeting with Lebanese officials since he 
Started a shuttle between Israel and Syria 
fast Saturday in search of an agreement on 
:a durable truce. 

/. His efforts received a double setback on 


Tuesday. Assad refused to meet him and 
then a trip to Lebanon was cancelled be- 
cause of concern for the secretary of 
state’s safety. 

In Washington, President Bill Clinton 
met with President Elias Hrawi of Leb- 
anon to discuss prospects for a ceasefire. 

“I hope we're quite close. I've bad some 
encouraging news that I can't announce 
now," Clinton said during a photo session 
with Hrawi in the oval office. 

Clinton, meanwhile, declared that be 
and all Americans were “profoundly con- 
cerned" with the violence, and announced 
that he would provide emergency aid to ci- 
vilians in southern Lebanon. 

Clinton rejected suggestions that the US 
bad not been even-handed in the Middle 
East by foiling to condemn tiie de- 
ployment of Israeli troops in South Leb- 
anon as an illegal occupation. “The United 
States supports the United Nations resolu- 
tions on this," he asserted. “We don't be- 
lieve there should be any foreign troops in 
Lebanon." 

In an apparent allusion to the presence 
of Syrian forces in Lebanon. Clinton said; 
“If Lebanon were completely sovereign, 
free and independent none of this would 
have happened." 

Hrawi took his country's plight to the 
UN on Tuesday, calling on the General 
Assembly to put a halt to Israeli attacks as 
a “test for the conscience of our era". 

“How could the world accept the killing 
of Lebanese civilians... while this same 
world hastens to denounce... the explosion 
of a bus in Israel," Hrawi said, speaking at 
the beginning of a two-day debate on the 
fighting in Lebanon. 

Since foe hostilities began, 151 people 
have been killed, most of them Lebanese 
civilians. About 320 have been wounded 
on both sides. Some 500,000 Lebanese 
have been displaced and thou s a n d s of 
northern Israelis fled their homes. 

Sheikh Haosan Nssrallah, Hezbullah's 
leader, said in a television interview on 
Tuesday that guerrilla attacks against 
the Israelis in southern Lebanon would 
continue even if a ceasefire was signed. 
He rejected foe US peace proposal, say- 
ing Washington could not be a “medi- 
ator” in foe current conflict because of 
its support for Israel. 
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Shootout in 
sugar-cane 
plantation 

FOUR mem- 
bers of the se- 
curity forces, 
including a 
major- 
general, were 
killed along 
with two Is- 
lamist mil- q 
itantsma 
shootout on 
Tuesday in a 

sugar-cane 
plantation 
near the trou- 
bled town of 
Mallawiin 

die southern __ _ , 

Goveraorate ^ 
of El-Minya, 
an Interior 
Ministry 
statement 
said. 

The three- 
hour shootout 
erupted when 
security HLWali 
forces raided 

a militan t hideout as part of 
a nationwide search for five 
terrorists who attacked the 
Eoropa Hotel along 
Pyramids Road in Giza last 
Thursday, killing 18 Greek 
tourists. 

A security source said the 
dead militan ts were mem- 
bers of die underground 
Al-Gama'a Al-Islamiya and 
that an investigation was un- 
derway to determine wheth- 
er they had taken part in die 
Europa attack. 

The officers kilted in the 
shootout were named as 
Maj. Gen. Gamal Fayek, 
commander of the Central 
Security Forces in El- 
Minya, his brother, Lt CoL 
Magdi Fayek and Lt Reda 
WalL An unnamed police 
conscript was also lolled. 

■ The security source said 
police had established the 
locations of several hideouts 
used by die militants near 
the village ofEl- 
Ashmouniyin. At 7am on 
Tuesday, large numbers of 
central security, anti- 
terrorism and special opera- 
tions forces began combing 
the area. They came under a 
hail of automatic rifle fire 
from a militant hideout in- 
side a sugar-cane plantation. 
The attacking forces fired 
back and the three-hour 
shootout began. 

After the firing subsided, 
the security forces stormed 
the hideout. Inside, they 
found the bodies of two mil- 
itants, two automatic rifles, 
a pistol, several explosive 
charges and a lazge quantity 
of ammunition. Documents 
were also found listing the 
names of targeted police of- 
ficers and public per- 
sonalities. 

The source said there is a 
possibility that one of the 
dead militants was Salama 
Abdel- Hakim Radwan, de- 
scribed as a notorious terror- 
ist who had been involved 
in several attacks against 
police forces and civilians 
in El-Mmya in the past 
Whether the two militants 
bad been part of the gang 
that attacked the Europa Ho- 
tel remains an open ques- 
tion. But the source recalled 
that three mili tants had 
lolled a taxi-driver last 
Thursday afternoon near 
Maghagha, also in El-Minya 
govemorate. These mil- 
itants, who might have tak- 
en part in the Europa attack, 
had asked the driver to take 
them to Mallawi and killed 
him when he took a wrong 
route. They commandeered 
another car but abandoned it 
and escaped when it ap- 
proached a police check- 
point 

In Tuesday’s shootout 
two civilian residents of the 
area were also wounded by 
the militants 1 fire; two po- 
lice lieutenants and two con- 
scripts were also injured 
when their car overturned. 

The source said security 
forces were continuing to 
comb the area in search of 
escaped militants. 


Slaughter on 
Pyramids Road 

Security forces continue a nationwide hunt for five terrorists who sprayed 
a Pyramids Road hotel with gunfire last Thursday, killing 18 tourists 


Around 6.45am last Thursday, a group of Greek 
tourists finished their breakfast at the coffeesbop 
of die Europa Hotel on the Pyramids Road. 
They walked through the hotel lobby to wait for 
a bus which was to take them on a tour of the 
Mediterranean city of Alexandria. 

As they waited outside the hotel four terror- 
ists who bad been lurking outside the hotel 
opened fire with automatic weapons, killing 18 
Greeks, including 14 women, and wounding 17 
others. The four, plus a fifth terrorist who acted 
as a lookout and protected foe group’s retreat 
from the scene, escaped in a commandeered mi- 
crobus. The driver of another microbus who at- 
tempted to give chase had to stop after the ter- 
rorists bran dished an automatic rifle and 
threatened to shoot him. 

Two days later, foe underground Al-Gama’a 
Al-Islamiya claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack. In a statement they said the attack had been 
intended to target Israeli tourists to avenge foe 
Israeli attacks against Lebanon. Reports in foe 
Arabic-language press said there were some 10 
Israeli Arabs inside the hotel at foe time. 

According to eye-witness accounts, foe terror- 
ists had commandeered a micro bus, forcing foe 
driver to take them to foe Europa Hotel at gun- 
point, after throwing out a lone passenger. One 
of foe terrorists then boarded a public bus, forc- 
ing die driver to park it in foe middle of foe Pyr- 
amids Road to block traffic and facilitate their 
escape after the attack. 

“They knocked us all down. They were firing. 
It was chaos. I fell down. I lost my teeth. 1 lost 
my glasses,” Ioazmis Monalakakis. who was in- 
jured in the arm, told Athens' Skai radio station. 

The attack left foe eight-storey hotel riddled 
with dozens of bullet holes, its front steps cov- 
ered with pools of blood. Sandwiches, water 
bottles and shoes were strewn around the area. 
Guests wept 

Some witnesses said the gunmen first attacked 
foe bus which was to take foe tourists to Alex- 
andria, then, realising it was empty, redirected 
their foe to foe people standing beside it 

“Suddenly we saw people railing,” said bell- 
boy Sayed ZaghlouL “If the bus had not been 
there, it would have been worse.” The bus win- 
dows were shattered by foe bullets. 

Greece sent civilian and military planes to car- 
ry foe dead and wounded back to Athens. But 
five of foe seriously injured remained hospital- 
ised in Cairo. 

The tourists had visited holy sites in Jerusalem 
for Orthodox Easter and then toured monasteries 
in Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. They had been due 
to return home last Saturday. 

Immediate measures were taken to replace 
those in top positions in Giza’s security hier- 
archy. The security chief of Giza govemorate, 
his assistant and the co mmand er of tourism po- 
lice were all replaced. Maj. Gen. Ahmed Hom- 
am Attiya was named as foe new security chief 
for Giza, Maj. Gen. Ahmed. Shafie as his assist- 
ant, and Maj. Gen. Gamal Saleh as the new tour- 
ist police commander. 

Thirteen police officers of various ranks were 


suspended and will be put on military trial pre- 
sumably for negligence of duty. “The security 
forces are fighting a ferocious battle against foe 
forces of evil and terrorism,” said Interior Min- 
ister Hassan El-Alff. “This battle requires total 
vigilance on the part of foe security forces to pro- 
tect foeir own lives, the lives of innocent citizens, 
and foe lives of Egypt's guests as well as Egypt's 
economy, security aid stability. Therefore, there 
can be no negligence, because the price could be 
foe lives of innocents. We take harsh measures to 
deal with any suspected negligence of duty be- 
cause foe security forces should be always on the 
alert until terrorism is uprooted.” 

Police threw a massive dragnet around the 
slum areas surrounding foe Pyramids Road, 
through which the gunmen had reportedly es- 
caped. Checkpoints were set up, bouses were 
raided and dozens of suspects were rounded up. 

The search was later expanded to include oth- 
er parts of Egypt, particularly the southern prov- 
inces where, police believe, the attackers might 
have taken refuge. This theory gained credence 
after a taxi driver was killed last Thursday after- 
noon by three mili tant* who bad demanded that 
he take them to MaJlawi in the Govemorate of 
El-Minya. Police believe the killers might have 
taken part in the hotel attack earlier in the day. 

Police were also *eamh«ng for foe white 
Volkswagen microbus which the gunmen used 
to reach foe Europa Hotel and, later, to make 
their getaway. 

Maj. Gen. Raouf El-Manawi, foe Interior Min- 
istry’s spokesman, told a group of Greek re- 
porters that security authorities had “acquired 
important information that will unravel the mys- 
teries of the attack”. 

He said investigators were “pursuing all pos- 
sibilities, including foe possibility that the attack 
was a response to Israeli attacks against south- 
ern Lebanon.” But Al-Manawi ruled out any 
Hezbullah presence in Egypt 

According to reports in the Arabic-language 
press, foe hotel's security men did not fire back 
because they were not Moreover, it was 
pointed out that their responsibility is confined 
to securing foe hotel from the inside. Unlike 
five-star hotels, which are under heavy police 
guard, foe Europa Hotel had not been provided 
with police protection. However, following the 
attack, foe Interior Ministry decided to intensify 
guard and security precautions at all hotels and 
to uris t sites. 

In published press interviews, the hotel’s man- 
ager, Ahmed Habib, said he had applied for 
weapons' licences for his security men but the 
application had been tuned down “because the 
law does not allow if”. 

Asked whether foe hotel was favoured by Is- 
raeli tourists, Habib said foe occupancy rate of 
Israelis never exceeded 10 per cent, adding that 
“most of than are Israeli Arabs anyway”. 

On Tuesday, Foreign Minister Amr Moussa 
travelled to Athens for a one-day visit to offer 
condolences to the Greek government The two 
nations are bound together by years of warm 
friendship. 



Women demand a brighter future 

The Second National Conference on Women debated ways of 
improving woman’s status in society. Ranla Khaliaf attended 


Activists, scholars and officials came 
together for a two-day Second National 
Conference on Women, inaugurated on 
Sunday by Mrs Suzanne Mubarak at 
Cairo University. 

The First National Conference on 
Women was held in 1994. when par- 
ticipants concentrated on defining foe 
obstacles against women’s full par- 
ticipation in the making of the future. 
This time round, solutions for those 
problems were suggested. 

Focusing on “women, development 
and society’s advancement,” the par- 
ticipants agreed that only by enhancing 
women’s political economic and legal 
rights . pould we ensure a better future 
for both women and society. Efforts 
should be redoubled to give women 
equal access to jobs and education. 
Women should be supported by a fair 
legal system, and, in the political 
sphere, should be encouraged to join 
political parties and vote in elections. 

Highlighting foe role of women in 
politics, Mrs Mubarak, in her inaugural 
address, said: “I am railing on all polit- 
ical parties to earmark a fixed per- 
centage of their electoral lists for wom- 
en candidates... And 1 do not thinlr that 
finding good women candidates should 
be more difficult than finding good 


men candidates.” On foe economy and foe 
effects of privatisation on women, Mrs 
Mubarak noted that “it is important that 
women should not be forced to pay too 
high a price for ecqpomic reform meas- 
ures”. However,. qbe dfnphasised that re- 
form and violation of women’s economic 
rights did not Necessarily go hand-in-hand. 

Education the promotion of wom- 
en’s literacy dlso figured Ipgh on foe con- 
ference’s agdnda. P arti c ipati ng researchers 
agreed that illiteracy was a major handicap 
to foe advancement of both women and so- 
ciety as a whole. Recent statistics, they re- 
ported, showed that 66 per cent of women 
in urban areas and 77 per cent of women 
in rural ^teas could not read or write. In 
addition, 'girls woe far more likely to drop 
out of schooftbap boys. ' ! 

Given that this high rate of women’s, il- 
literacy was due in part to the ’ altitude of 
conservative fathers who eithe^ prevented 
their dapgfrtezs from schooling, or forced 
them to) leave school- to enter early mar- 
riages, due par tic i p an t suggested that leg- 
islators Should impose a penalty on fa t h er s 
who violated foe education law. i 

One particularly- thorny topic taclded 
was the personal .status law, considered by 
rrrany tof be rizyust because of the gender 
inequalities it? imposes in sbeh inatters- as 
marriage, cfcflti custody and divorce. ' 


Tourism shaken but undamaged 

: I * • • 

While cancellations are reported as limited, the impact of the terrorist slaughter at the Europa -Hotel on 
tourism is still unclear. Rehab Saad found hoteliers and travel agents still hopeful that the season is not lost 


“It is too early to forecast foe effect of this ter- 
rorist act on the numbers of tourists coming to 
dns country. However, preliminary indications 
show that cancellations are very limited and this 
in itself is a good sign.” This is bow Tourism 
Minister Mamdouh EI-Beltagui summed up foe 
situation in the tourism market after 18 Greek 
tourists were killed by te rr o ri st gunmen outside 
die Europa Hotel. The situation, he added, still 
needed continuous monitoring. 

Those in the tourism industry gave varied re- 
ports on the initial impact of foe attack on their 
businesses. Nagwa Emad, public relations di- 
rector of Sonesta Hotels and Nile Cruises, said 
that while there had been no cancellations at So- 
nesta ’s beach resorts, there had been some with- 
drawals from Nile cruises. She feh that losses 
had been minimised by foe media coverage, 
which highlighted foe fact that Israelis, and not 
Greeks, were the intended targets of the mas- 
sacre. 


May Ramil of foe MGvenpick agreed with El- 
Beltagui that it was too early to get a clear pic- 
tore of the situation. However, she reported that 
some guests had left immediately on hearing foe 
news. “I do believe that there will be some can- 
cellations in Cairo...,” she said. “But I don’t 
t hi nk the Red Sea will be affected.” 

She pointed out that, irrespective of foe attack, 
foe number of tourists is bound to drop with the 
approach of the off-season summer period. 
“There won't be so many tourists in summer, 
but I hope that foe coming winter season will be 
good. We cannot make any calculations now be- 
cause most of foe foreign travel agents pm their 
winter programmes on hold until winter ap- 
proaches,” she said. 

Ibrahim El-lraqi of Jolley's Tours said that the 
cancellation rate was varying widely between 
different markets. In foe Greek market, cancella- 
tions had reached 70 per cent; foe cancellation 
rate from Spain was between 60 and 70 per cent; 


Filling in the holes 


French cancellations see-sawed between 10 and commented, adding thatSonesta’s own security 
15 per cent; but cancellations from Eastern En- men were being provided with extra training, 
rope did not exceed four per cent However, -Meanwhile, a Ministry of Tourism report said 

with occupancy rates averaging 100 per cent in that the Egyptian government had had great suc- 
recent months, El-Lraqi argued that the industry cesa in elmfinaling terrorist networks. The 
would not face major problems. report ad ded that travel advice issued by some 

Abu Bakr El-Shorbagi of 3A Tours was more gove rnm ents did not pay enough attention to 
negative. “This is a hard blow,” he said. “Even some imp ort an t facts: 
if there are no cancellations, numbers are drop- < — foe statement issuedby Al-Gama’a Al- 
ping. Instead of having a group of 50 people, we Islamiya asserted that the attack was directed 
now get 30 and so on.” at Israelis as an act of retaliation fin: the ag- 

To avert anticipated losses, most travel ageo- gressions against Lebanon. The statement thus 
ties are intensifying foeir marketing campaigns made it clear that the attack did not target tour- 
abroad to persuade foreign operators that the sit- ism as such; 

uation is under control- One of than invited a ,- — the Egyptian Federation of Tourist Cham- 
travei agency owner to visit this country to show bets has declared that ft will continue to coop- 
him that it is “safe and secure”. mate with Israel and promote tourism in foe 

Additional police vehicles have been assigned Middle East; - 
to guard hotels following the attack. “We have to [ — new security precautions have been intro- 

^ Josa ^ ! ii*! W0I H “SVS ^ amoral police guards posted at 

cautions at hotels have been doubled,” Emad Sibotels and tourist sites. ’ 
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A local manufacturer is providing passenger cars with armour plating, 
and it may be available to the public* soon. Nevme Khalil investigates 


Job opportunities 

A DESIGN CO. 

REQUIRES 

Presentable Receptionist/Secretary. Fluent In 
English/Word Processor Abilities. 

9 AM -5 PM, GARDEN CfTY:35544 1 7 

For rent 

Air conditioned office at Zamalek, fully equipped. Italian 
furniture &. dccoration.Tel:3495 1 30-34 10592 

(G R C) offers different new cars, low rent (02)2458603 

Partnership 

A commandite partnership has been formed by a 
registered contract in foe court of north Cairo govemorate 
district in 18/4/96 - no. 2081/96, between Magdi El 
Manawehli, responsible partner and Zozulya Ivan 
Jranovtch Ukraine. Mykhaylo Yunko and Grigori M. 
GueletL The company’s brand is “Phosphatco exports” 
based in Cairo with a capital of L.E. 30000 partners’ share 
is 45%. Management and signature rights for the first 
responsible partner. 


As foe motorcade made its way from Addis Ababa airport to the 
conference site under a burning African sun, nine terrorists un- 
leashed a hail of automatic rule fire. As the shots bounced 
around foe car, foe driver, oblivious of a booby-trapped vehicle 
ahead, turned around and headed back towards the airport, car- 
rying his VIP passenger to safety. The target. President Hosni 
Mubarak, came through unharmed from the assassi n ation at- 
tempt of 26 June. 

In addition to foe instant heroics of foe president's security 
men who disembarked quickly and fired back, it was Mubarak's 
bulla-proof car which saved 

S his life. A bullet in foe roof, 

m\ |J | one fired at the side window, 

» » more at the door and one at 

die front window, were 
... stopped by the armour plating, 

•mi nines The lives of other Egyptians 

co are also at risk, even in Cairo, 

’ pl with prominent officials, min- 

. isters and thinkers named on 

st/Secretary. Fluent In militants’ death lists. A num- 

>cessor Abilities. her of ‘targeted’ figures have 

•EN CITY:3554417 purchased bullet-proof cars, 

and the Interior Ministry has 
fgllt supplied its forces with pow- 

, . ... _ . . .. .. erfiil armoured four-wheelers. 

Which are used to combat rcr- 

Tel.3495 130-34 10592 rorism in Upper Egypt The 

vehicles are assembled at foe 
cars, low rent (02)2458603 Rader factory of the Arab Or- 

ganisation for Industrialisation 
Tship - (AOI), cutting costs by a third 

' _ while main raining inter- 

, been formed by a national standards — prices 

i of north Cairo govemorate e $155,000 to 

181/96, between Magdi El 5175,000. 

inner and Zozulya Ivan Field Marshal Salah Halabi, 

o Yunko and Grigori M. head of AOI told Al-Ahram 
td is “Phosphatco exports” Weekly that the Ministry has al- 
if L.E. 30000 partners’ share ready tested foe four-wheel ar- 
gnature rights for the first mour-plated cars in foe field. 

^ney proved to be very safe 
and e fieri ent,” he reported. 


Some of foe vehicles purchased by the ministry provide secur- 
ity escort for tourist buses, establishing a public presence fol- 
lowing the buses, and giving chase to terrorists if they attack. 
Had they been available last Thursday, when 18 Greek tourists 
were killed by terrorists on Pyramids Road, bloodshed could 
perhaps have been avoided Unfortunately the vehicles bad been 
employed elsewhere. 

Rader uses American armour-plating technology to produce 
foe bullrt-proof four-wheeler, and is currently working on a 
smaller, saloon prototype which is expected to be completed 
before foe end of this year. According to some estimates, the 
smallest cur that can be armoured is a Peugeot 605 or Mer- 
cedes 260, because a strong engine is needed. Also, keeping 
the outer, and to some extent, inner composition of foe ar- 
moured car unchanged is important, “so that it is not identified 
as carrying a VIP," as Rada Chairman Abdel -Hamid Wasfi 
explained 

Production lines currently assemble Mercedes G-320S (Level 
5 armour) and Jeep Cberokees (Level 4), reinforcing foeir body 
and glass. The Interior Ministry has purchased over 50 of them, 
and negotiations are in progress to buy more. The American ar- 
mour-plating technology has already been tested in other coun- 
tries, like Pern and Colombia, where it has been used in the war 
against narcotics. 

The distinguishing feature of this technology, according to Al- 
berto Santillana from die technology suppliers, is that it is light, 
easily repairable and has proved very durable in the field 

Because of foe extra 900kg or so of armour-plating, the car 
must have reinforced front and rear axles, suspension, door 
hinges, a 150-200 horsepower engine and central locking. If the 
windows are to open, which in fact defies the purpose of secur- 
ity, the sliding window system should be reinforced, otherwise 
air-conditioning must be installed for ventilation. The carmaker 
is responsible for equipping the vehicle with foe heavy struc- 
ture, while Rader reinforces the body and the glass. 

Another option, which would allow the car to leave foe scene 
of an attack quickly are run-flat tyres — two sets of inner and 
outer tyres, separated by a steel ring which stops foe bulla from 
puncturing the inner tyre. This allows the vehicle to move at a 
speed of about 50km per hour for a distance of 80km before it 
comes to a halt There are other types of run- flats, including one 
where foe air cavities inside foe tyre are sepetated so foot if one 
is punctured foe rest continue working. 


The armour^piating kits currently being used are armouring 
levels 4 and 5, according to foe US National Institute of Jus- 
tice (NU);standards. Level 5 can stop 7.62 x 39mm AP am- 
munition, ‘which might came out of a Kalashnikov rifle. 

The body is coated with either armoured steel and composite 
material or, in foe case of level 4, composite material only. In 
some parts overlapping is used to ensure that body parts 
which are awkward to armour, such as door frames, are bulla- 
proof. 

The bulla-proof glass is mad? of layers of glass and a poly- 
carbonate, which is also foe last layer on foe inside, to stop 
glass from splinteringinside foe vehicle. The polycarbonate 
has a high degree of transparency and foe strong bonds be- 
tween its molecules are hard tq| break, therefore making it dif- 
ficult for a bullet in get through. According to tests carried out 
on cars from a distance of 10 ‘metres, a relatively small area 
can take up to force bullets (Level 4) or five bullets (Level 5) 
without bang pierced or fragmented. In fact foe armouring is 
probably more effective, because when a car is attacked it is 
usually moving, but tests .are carried out when die vehicle is 
stationary and the shooting angle is perpendicular. 

In. some vehicles, which are obviously security escorts, gun- 
ports are fixed on foe front, rear and side glass to allow fire to 
come from .the. inside. The' fuel tank is wrapped in anti- 
shrapnel and aoji-heat material to protect it from exploding. 

On tire road, it is difficult to tell tire difference between a 
bulla-jHOof and a normal car, unless it is fitted with gunports. 
lt can only be identified when foe door opens, revealing glass 
which is obviously thicker. Z 

AOI chairman Halabi said foot security bodies like the Inter- 
ior Ministry and foe army were not their only targeted clients. 
The AOI would also like to sell to private citizens. “Many 
love already asked about bullet-proof cars, and we wfll start a 
production line jfor armouring saloon cars soon,** he said. 

There is already a waiting list of around 75 names. “Al- 
though businessmen and public figures may not be threatened 
by militants, they want to feel safe inside foeir cars,” Halabi 
said, adding that foe car also provides protection in tire case of 
accidents. ; . 

Rader Chainlan Wasfi said that civilians will have to be 
given clearance 1 from foe Interior Ministry before being al- 
lowed to purchase bulla-proof cats,- because, as he said, “We 
don’t want these cars to fall into the wrong hands.” 


The marriage contract came In for 
particular criticism front actress Amina 
Rizk, a member of tire Shura Council. 
“All contracts, with the exception of 
foe marriage contract, observe foe inter- 
ests of both the parties,” she observed 
tersely, recalling tire controversy that 
had nipped in foe bud a new marriage 
contract designed to grant women and 
men equal rights in marriage. 

P a rt i c ip a n ts agreed that tire personal 
status law should be revised and all ar- 
ticles exposing women to injustice or 
humiliation be modified. 

The recommendations of foe confer- 
ence, read out by Amina El-Guindi, 
secretary-general of tire National Coun- 
cil of Motherhood and. Childhood, 
stressed that tire conference’s ob- 
jectives should be incorporated into tire 
next five-year development plan, due to 
begin in 1997. “I would like to assert 
thteimproving women’s conditions is a 
prerequisite .for sustainable develop- 
ment and political and social stability” 
El-Guindi told foe concluding session. 

In her dosing speech, Mrs Mubarak 
promised that “tire me nmmwiAirimK of 
tire Second National Conference on 
Women will find their way to the cab- 
inet.. to make sure That they are trans- 
lated into tangible p rog ramm es.” 


Defence 
notice 
to Egyptian 
expats 

FOUR Defence Ministry del- 
egations are travelling to Eu- 
rope and the United Stales in 
May to straighten out the legal 
status of scores of male ex- 
patriates who have not per- 
formed their obligatory mil- 
itary service, reports 
Gala! Nassar. 

Maj. Gen. Os man S hahin, 
chief of tire Aimed Forces’ Or- 
’ ganisation and Administration 
Authority, told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that tire first delegation 
will operate from the Egyptian 
Em bassy in Rome between 5- 
1 1 May, the second in London 
between 12-16 May, tire third 
in Bonn between 17-21 May 
and the fourth in Washington 
between 5-1 1 May. 

Male expatriates over 30 
wh o ha ve not performed foeir 
. milhaty service can prese n t 
themselves to these delega- 
tions, submitting their papers, 
including identity and militar y 
conscription cards. After pay- 
ing a $2,185 fine, each wfll re- 
ceive a certificate testifying 
that his “conscription states” 
has been settled fin- good. 

Those who do not have tire 

necessary official papers 

should rail at foe nearest 
Egyptian Embassy to initiate 
action to acquire them. If ap- 
plicants have not obtained the 
pessary papers before the ar- 
rival of tire delegations, they 
will be provided, on payment 
of the fine, with a letter, valid 
for six months, allowin g them 
to return home to obtain the 
. necessary official papers. 

Only those who have passed 
foe age of 30 can benefit from 
“is arrangement. Young men 
under that age should return 
he®® to perform their military 
service, Shahin said. If they 

euiolled In schools or nni- 
yerstties which are recognised 
m Egy pt, they should submit 
papers to the Egyptian Em- 
bassy in foe country where 
foey reside provin g thrir gratrra 
so that foeir conscription may 
be delayed. Those enrolled in 
below university level in- . 
whites are eligible for post- 
ponement until tire age of 22 
«26 and those in universities 
™ foe age of 28 . 

Delegations from foe De- 

fooce Ministry travelled to 
Arm countries last year in a 
similar effort 1 
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It was a week of anger, grief,, sit-in protests, rallies and marches, with Egyptians from across the political spectrum expressing 
outrage at the Israeli atrocities in Lebanon. Egypt’s 17-year-old peace with Israel has never been colder, Mona El-Nahhas reports 





The Israeli flag was -burned. Calls were made to halt toe normal- 
isation of relations with Israel and for the revival of the joint. 
Arab defence treaty. And prayers were offered for Lebanon '-s 
martyrs: This is how Egyptians from all walks of- life. gave vent.' 
to their' firry, grief and indignation at the seemingly 'unending Is- . 
raeli attacks against Lebanon. ' 

The government, the People’s Assembly and human Tighis or- ; 
ganisations issued. stalemente of condemnation, and opposition 
parties and- professional -sjmdicates organised protest rallies and 
sit-in strikes. > / - , ; .". ■ 

“No party stands to, gain from Itoc human catastrophe which Is- 
rael has Inflicted on Lebanon,’] said ' Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa. “Any gain is.bbuad to te tactical- and not strategic.'’ 
Moussa said toe Israeli atxadts bad heen met with massive 
Arab indignation- and lad “a native impact, that could be 
long-range, opr toe^peace process ‘and its credtirility^ . : 

The attacks,: Mousse said, “have made the wodc'of the peace- 
makers more difficult.. Peace is the responsibility of all parties. - 
Peace is not an Israeli peace,_but an Arab-lsraeli peace.” He af- 
finned Egypt Y support for Lebanon and rejection of-tbe Israeli 
attacks." ‘ 

Opposition parties, in a 'jmm. a SMraieo^"d^aFed that to- 
morrow, Friday, would be a day of solidarity with Lebanon and 
that prayers woiifd be offered - “for&e martyrs of 21ioaist treach- 
ery” in all mosques and churches. They demanded die revival of 
the joint Arab defence pact and that too US Embassy be in- 
formed of their condemnation and protest 
“The chairmen of political parties mid popular forces, bonified 
by the Israeli aggression on brotherly Lebanon, declare their to- 
J taj condemnation and categorical rejection of the crimes com- 
mitted by Israel against toe Lebanese people mid the entire Arab 
nation, as well as tbe blockade, and. starvation imposed on die 
Palestinians.” the statement sakh jt described tbe Israeli actions 
as “state terrorism that is outlawed by the UN. charter” 

Hailing the “steadfastness of tbe Syrian and Lebanese peoples 
in the face of the sarong pressures that seek to impose surrender 
on them,” the political parties “affirmed the right- of tire Leb- •’ 
anese and .felestimon. peoples, as well as the Arah peoples tn 
the Occupied Territories, to resist tbe foreign occupation by all 
methods, including armed struggle” The parties also urged Arab . 
governments to “activate the joint Arab defence pact with, the 
aim of stopping tbe continuing Israeli aggression on Lebanese 
soil.” . . " 

Tbe political parties urged all Arabs to “resist aU attempts "at 
normalising [relations] with the Zionist entity, maintain tbe ec- 
onomic ana touristic boycott and refrain from providing the Is- 
raeli economy and miHtaiy machine with petroleum.” • 

Dr Rifaat El-Said, secretary-general of the leftist Taganunu 
Party, said the.lsraeli attacks were meant to impose peace on tbe 
Arabs on Israel's terms and fa curtail tile Arabs’ regional role. 

‘Unite ' — 

or perish’ 

SPEAKERS at a conference organised by the . 

Afro- Asian Peoples Solidarity Organisation 
.(AAPSO)onMonday pointed an accusing -. 
finger at the United States for abetting die 
Israeli anacks against Lebanon. They 
demanded a settlement of inter-Arab disputes 
■ and a revival of Aidb unity, with one speaker 
warning that the alternative was the death of . 
the Arabs. Participants in tbe one-day 
conference,. included delegates from Lebanon . 
and Syria. 

“The United Slates alone is responsible for 
what is happening in Lebanon because it gave 
land the green light to launch its brutal 
Grapes of Wrath operations,” said Dr Murad 
Ghalcb, the organisation’s chairman. “On . 
every occasion, the US president holds 
Hezbllttah responsible and asserts that Israel 
has every right to confront terrorism-'' 

For Ghaleb, the atrocities committed by 

Israel in Lebanon are only die. last page in a 
long, bloody record. “The Zionists previously 
committed horrible crimes in Sabra. Sbanla . 
and Deir Yassin and massacred hundreds of . 

Egyptians in 1%7,” he said . •• 4 /m 

The solution rested with the Arabs, he 'B^r 

asserted, and peace could rally be achieved B Bp 

“through a lor® and contmuotB struggle”. He 
urged the necessity of comprehensive Arab BC nWo,e * i 

development and a collective Arab PEOPLE S Asseml 

confrontation. cancel the visit of a 

“The Arab world has powerful minds and Israel was greeted 

angry feelings but unfortunately tbe Arab will Assembly on Tnesc 

is lacking.” be said. . ™£.? ! Gra P €S <* Wr 

Bisbop Moussa, representing Pope “Since Israel has 

Shenoudah III of the Coptic Orthodox ' language of peace > 

Church, made a moving appeal for Arab 

unity. “The Arab nation is at a very critical ™ J* 

and miserable stage,” he said. “Tbe prevailing Sbazli, said that tn 
disputes and conflicts have led to a stare of mate of war ui the 

disintegration and indifference in most Arab J . srae 

governments, which are not even capable of tunately will three 
holding a raini-summiL” • . 

Bishop Moussa added; “HreArabs are . wtach woifld rromfi 
Israel's main target. By enforcing its • to follow the nvila 

expansionist policy. Israel managed to occupy !**“••. .. „ 

Palestine, the Golan Heights, southern Atoned Abu £nc 

Lebanon and other Arab territories. The latest 
events have shown Israel to be a big liar. Her 
ulk of peace turned oto to be an illusion and 
Peres emerged as a hawk.” Bisbop Moussa 
concluded by warning that die Arabs have two 
options: unity or death. 

Karim Murowa,head of the Lebanese 
delegation, vowed toadtoobiintryiMD^ 
continue to stnjggte,des^ tbe continuing . 

Israeli attacks. “It is ourri^tf to defend our . 
territory and resist occupation.” be said. 

“Nodtingon earth coukl stop us from doing this.” 

Israel Tby claiming that its attacks were 
aimed at combating terrorisn, had used the 
resolutions of tbe Shanxi El-SbeBto 
Peacemakers Summit as a pretext to justify its 
aggression against Lebanon. Murowa said. ' 

"But it is Israel and ftspatron. tire United 
States, which planted terrorism in the region.” 

In his view, the Israeli .attacks were aimed at . 
reviving sectarian strife in Lebanon and 
driving a wedge between Syria and Lebanon 
to break up their united front in the peace 
negotiations. “But thank God, Israel, has failed ■ ; 
to achieve any of its contemptible aims." Adel © hands over 

Murowa called for an emergency Arab 
summit to deal with the Lebanon sanation, V . • . . : 

declaring that the Arabs should settle their . A 
differences and stand a&one- r ZAf fl C 

TtetHganisationY deputy cm : • / lil.UvJ 

Ahmed ALAsaari. who hcadedtoe Syrian 

delegation, warned, that odief Arab countaes. 


at point zero 


Yassin Serageddin, chief of the Wafd Party’s parliamentary 
group, urged the government to reconsider its “patient policy” in 
addres s ing die latest developments. Tbe Syrian and Lebanese 
ambassadors and representatives of the Arab League and the 
PLO were invited to a seminar which the Wafd Party organised 
last night to discuss the Lebanese situation. 

' Adel Hussein, secretary-general, of the Islamist-oriented La- 
bour Patty, said the Israeli attacks should have been expected. 
“From the very beginning, we warned against Israel's intentions, 
asserting that peace with Israel cannot last as long as Israel in- 
sists on humiliating tbe Arabs and denying them their legitimate 
rights,” Hussein said. “The time has come for the Arabs to wake 
' up, realise what Israel truly stands for and reconsider their pol- 
. «cy.” 

Tbe Labour Party organised a protest rally on 16 April. A sec- 
ond rally was held on Monday at the headquarters of the Nasser- 
ist Democratic Party. 

A group of women members of opposition parties demonstrat- 
ed on Saturday opposite the downtown headquarters of the Arab 
Lea gu e, burned tbe Israeli flag and shouted slogans of protest 
and condemnation. Dressed in mourning black, they also sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the League, demanding an end to all 
types of normalisation with Israel, the recall of tbe Egyptian am- 
bassador in Tel Aviv and the urgent convening of an Arab sum- 
mit. Tbe one-hour protest was joined by dozens of university 
students and Lebanese women residing in this country. 

The protesters planned a four-hour sit-in for yesterday at the 
offices of the Tagaminu Party and a 10-hour hunger strike on 
Saturday outside toe Arab League. 

The Doctors Syndicate urged Egyptian and Arab doctors to 
stage a five-minute work stoppage at noon on Monday to show 
solidarity with toe Lebanese people. The syndicate issued a state- 
ment praising the courageous stand of the Lebanese government 
and describing Lebanese resistance as legitimate. Tbe statement 
said the massacre committed by Israel in the southern village of 
Qasa was proof “that it was Israel which planted terrorism in the 
Middle East and that its intentions should not be trusted.” 

Dr Kamdi El-Sayed, toe syndicate’s chairman, said a ceasefire 
“will be nothing but tactics to absorb tbe world's angry reaction. 
It does not mean that Israel’s intentions are good, for Israel's 
only, aim is to destroy the Arabs.” 

* El-Sayed said toe Arabs’ “only hope, in facing the Israeli ag- 
gression, is to stand like one man, settle all their disputes and 
develop their countries.” He hailed toe acts of resistance 
launched by Hezbollah, declaring that anyone who did not lend a 
helping hand to Hezhullah should be considered a traitor. 

An emergency session of the Arab Lawyers Federation that 
opened on Saturday condemned the Israeli attacks as a flagrant 
violation of international legality and Lebanese sovereignty. Tbe 
two-day session, attended by representatives of the Egyptian 


Writers Union and tbe Arab Journalists' Federation, called for 
Arab and international pressure on Israel (o terminate its attacks. 
A telegram was sent to UN Secretary-General Boutros Ghali de- 
manding toe unconditional implementation of Security Council 
Resolution 425 that calls for Israel's withdrawal from the so- 
called security zone in southern Lebanon. 

Salaheddin Hafez, secretary-genera) of toe Arab Journalists' 
Federation, said the Israeli aggression was not directed only at 
the Lebanese people, but “aims at uprooting toe Arab civiliza- 
tion”. He said tbe Egyptian Press Syndicate was the first pro- 
fessional union to oppose normalisation in 197S. “and our posi- 
tion has not changed in any way”. Sarwat A baza, head of toe 
Egyptian Writers Union, condemned what he described as “the 
barbaric acts inflicted on a brotherly Arab country”. 

Last Friday, hundreds of Muslims prayed at Al-Azhar Mosque 
for the rest of the souls of the Lebanese martyrs. Officiating at 
toe prayers. Dr Sayed Tantawi, the Grand Sheikh of Al-Azhar, 
asserted that “supporting our brothers in Lebanon is toe duty of 
every Muslim. He who does not care for toe affairs of other 
Muslims cannot be considered as one of them.” 

Muslims have a religious duty to defend their lands and souls 
and also have the right to use all possible methods to restore 
rights which have been usurped. Tantawi added. 

On Sunday. 10 students from Cairo University demonstrated 
outside the nearby Israeli Embassy and burned toe Israeli flag 
before being dispersed by security forces. 

The following day, large numbers of students marched on the 
university campus, shouting slogans against Israel's “bloody and 
ugly” record and describing it as the Arabs' “number one en- 
emy”. They also set fire to the Israeli and American flags. 

Similar protests were staged by leftist students at the campus 
of Ain Shams University. The protesters urged the government 
to stop normalising relations with Israel and to take a more de- 
cisive position. 

At toe American University in Cairo (AUC), students staged a 
sit-in strike on Monday, and tore up an Israeli flag. Speeches 
were delivered condemning the Israeli attacks and toe “biased” 
American position, and urging Arab governments and peoples to 
support Lebanon. 

The People's Assembly, in Monday's session, condemned the 
Israeli attacks and demanded an immediate end to “these 
crimes”. The Assembly's members stood in silence for one min- 
ute to mourn the Lebanese martyrs. 

“Israel killed women and children and attacked ambulances 
and tbe UN forces zone.” Speaker Fathi Sorour said. “These 
crimes have deeply moved peoples all around the world and 
proved that Israel has violated toe Geneva convention [on the 
protection of civilians].” 

On Tuesday, Serour announced a freeze on plans for a parlia- 
mentary delegation to visit Israel. “Parliamentary delegations re- 
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fleet toe voices of peoples and nations, and toe Egyptian people 
are angry, so toe representatives of tbe people cannot travel to 
Israel to speak with people who have chosen toe language of 
war,” Serour said, adding: “The day they start speaking the lan- 
guage of peace, I will allow tbe parliamentarian delegation to 
go” 

Tbe Arab Organisation for Human Rights, in a statement, ex- 
pressed great disappointment at the American position, which it 
described as completely biased towards Israel. The organisation 
urged the world community which, a few weeks earlier, had tak- 
en part in toe Sharm El-Sbeikb Peacemakers Summit, to shoul- 
der its responsibility and bring to an end “the Israeli terrorism 
which has been unleashed against Lebanon”. The organisation 
declared unlimited support for the Lebanese people's struggle 
for their legitimate rights, and demanded the implementation of 
Security Council Resolution 425. 

The organisation said the Israeli attacks had reduced toe 
chances of a just and comprehensive peace in toe region. “It has 
become clear that toe current peace is not real,” said the organ- 
isation’s secretajy-generaJ, Mohamed Fayek. “Under occupation, 
terrorism, injustice and lack of security, peace can never pre- 
vail.” 

A statement by Egyptian Non-Governmental Organisations 
(NGOs) appealed to all Egyptians to halt all forms of normal- 
isation of relations with Israel. It also urged President Hosni 
Mubarak to suspend diplomatic relations with Israel and declare 
a national state of mourning for tbe martyrs of Lebanon. 

“The murder of women and children is called self-defence; the 
humiliation of toe Arabs, the qpeupation of their land and their 
subjugation to American- Is raeli hegemony is called toe peace 
process,” the statement said. “The United Nations stands with 
hands tied, in spite of the massacres committed within its zones 
of sanctuary; the wails of children in Nabatiya and Tyre provoke 
□o reply.” 

The statement appealed to world governments and toe United 
Nations “to act decisively to bring an immediate halt to toe sav- 
age Israeli aggression against Lebanon and to effect an un- 
conditional Israeli withdrawal from Lebanese territories in ac- 
cordance with Security Council Resolution 425.” 

Cairo University's teaching staff also demanded in a statement 
that Egyptian- Israeli relations be frozen, the Israeli ambassador 
expelled and toe size of diplomatic representation between 
Egypt 'and Israel reduced. The statement urged that a state of 
general mobilisation be declared “in case of further develop- 
ments” and asked why toe Arab armies had not acted to defend 
Lebanon as they had defended Kuwait in 1991. 

“If some Arab forces declared readiness to defend Lebanon, 
invoking the Arab defence pact, the situation would have been 
completely different,” maintained Badr Eddin Ghazi, chairman 
of the staff club. 


Students outraged 

THOUSANDS of angry Cairo University students continued for 
toe third day Wednesday fiery demonstrations to protest toe Israe- 
li assault on Lebanon. Students from different faculties chanted 
slogans supporting the Lebanese resistance and condemned toe 
position of the US and Arab governments. 

Streets leading to the university were condoned off by security 
men Monday as students marched peacefully out of the university 
campus to declare their condemnation of toe Israeli aggression. 
Police protected demonstrators as they marched in the uni- 
versity’s nearby streets. Both Israeli and American flags were 
bumr during toe demonstration. 

On Tuesday, students confined their demonstration to the Cairo 
University campus. Following the demonstrations, university stu- 
dentship resenting different political orientations held an large ral- 
ly and issued a final statement The statement called for an im- 
mediate severance of Egyptian-Israeli relations and the abrogation 
of the peace treaty unilaterally by Egypt on toe grounds of Israel’s 
violation of its provisions. 

The Students also called for expelling toe Israeli ambassador to 
Egypt, summoning the Egyptian ambassador from Tel Aviv and 
stopping all forms of normalisation with Israel. 

Members of toe university teaching staff joined the students in 
prayers performed to commemorate the Lebanese martyrs who 
fell victim to the Israeli aggression. 


Parliament united in anger 


PEOPLE’S Assembly Speaker Fathi Sorour’s decision to 
cancel the visit of an Egyptian parliamentary delegation to 
Israel was greeted with rapturous applause in the People 
Assembly on Tuesday. Hie decision was in response to Is- 
rael’s Grapes of Wrath operation against Lebanon. 

. “Since Israel has followed tbe path of war and set toe 
language of peace’ aside, no parliam en tary delegation will 
go to IsraeL” declared toe speaker. 

State Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, Kama! EJ- 
Shazli, said that the Israeli aggression has revived a cli- 
mate of war in the regiort “We condemn the aggression 
and call upon Israel to stop military operations which ul- 
timately will threaten Israeli scxxirity. Egypt has called 
upon the UN' Security Council to issue a resolution, 
which would condemn toe Israeli acts and oblige Israel - 
to follow toe rivilzsed path of negotiations to settle dis- 
putes.” 

Ahmed Abu Zeid, representative of toe National Dem- 




ocratic Party (NDP), said: ** The brutal aggression against 
Lebanon violates all international laws and principles, as it 
aims at destroying vital establishments and killing in- 
nocent civilians. The hidden target of such operations, 
which Israel has named 'Grapes of Wrath*, is very clear, ft 
is very sad that the aim of this brutal aggression, backed 
by the Israeli opposition, is to satisfy Israeli voters.” Abu 
Zeid charged that Israel aims at draining Arab resources 
and destroying Arab development ambitions. 

He called for action to stop toe Israeli aggression im- 
mediately. applying Security Council Resolution 425, and 
paying compensation to Lebanon. “At the same time, we 
are against any disarmament of the Lebanese resistance, 
for people have every right to defend their territories." 
said Abu Zeid. 

Khaled Mohjeddin, leader of toe leftist Tagammu Party 
stated: “The aggression against Lebanon and the blockade 
imposed on the West Bank and Gaza Strip made us feel 


humiliated and helpless.” 

Mohieddin called for “tough measures to show Israel 
that we condemn its hostile acts. Tbe least we can do is to 
stop normalisation with Israel”-. 

Ragab Hetneda of the Liberal Party said: “We should 
know that ail Arab countries are targets of Israel, which 
plans to establish an expansionist project and wage war 
against the Arabs. The Arabs should remember the Heb- 
ron massacre and tbe crimes committed in Sabra, Sbatila 
and Deir Yassin”. Hcmeda appealed to Egypt to call for 
the revival of the Arab Joint Defence Agreement. 

Nasserist Sameb Ashour called for freezing relations 
with Israel: “We are not in a position which allows us to 
enter into a war with Israel, and at the -same time we are 
not capable of achieving a just and comprehensive peace.” 

Tolba Oweida, head of toe Arab Affairs Committee, 
urged Arabs to unite to fight Israel’s growing domination 
in the region. 
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Cbahine, Lutfi and Ei-Saii express solidarity with tbe victims in Lebanon 
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forthcoming parliamentary elections m Israel,; 
Al-Asaad maintained that toe Israeli 
aggression was politically motivated. Israel, 
hesaid. "vtwtis » pence :foat serves her own 
interests at the expense of Arab rights” - 
Al-Asaad urged all Arabs as well as aval . 
institutions. in toe Arab wprid to shay/ 
solidarity with Lebanon. / 


HORRIFIED by the reports of Israeli massacres in south Lebanon 
and the forced migration of nearly half a million Lebanese from toe 
south, top Egyptian artists and intellectuals as well as ordinary cit- 
izens descended on tbe Lebanese embassy in Cairo to donate mon- 
sy, clothes and blankets. 

Egypt’s top male cinema star, Adel Imam, travelled from Alex- 
andria especially to participate with his son Rami and daughter Sa- 
rah. “1 came to express my condemnation of what is being inflicted 
upon children and women,” Imam said. 

Cinema director Youssef Chahme also visited toe embassy, along 
with actor Khaled Nabawi and scriptwriter Khaled Youssef. “What 
is happening in South Lebanon is a clear indication that there can 
be no normalisation [of relations} with IsraeL” Cbahine said. 

Veteran Lebanese singer Wadre El-Safi. who recently got Egyp- 
tian citizenship, said that there have been many songs about south 


Lebanon “which has paid the price with toe blood of its innocent 
children. Whenever 1 see a mutilated child, I weep and imagine 
him or her to be my own grandchild.” 

Cinema Star Nadia Lutfi commented that the Arab nation is in- 
divisible and that “there has to be o unified stand against Israeli 
terrorism.” Singer-actor Samir Sabri called upon all artists to 
take a public stance against what is taking place in Lebanon. 

Painter Ahmed Shi ha and Lebanese ambassador Hisham Di- 
mashkich discussed holdirm on auction next week of 15 of Sbi- 
ba's paintings for the benefit of toe Qana village victims . 

Other donors included students, housewives and businessmen. 
The embassy will continue to receive donations until Friday. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 


Journalists 

burn 

Israeli flag 

JOURNALISTS staged a symbolic 
two- hour sit-in strike at toeir syn- 
dicate's headquarters Tuesday to 
express their solidarity with Leb- 
anon. Replicas of the Israeli flag 
were burnt during toe strike, and 
journalists chanted slogans con- 
demning tbe Israeli aggression, 
hailing Hezbollah resistance and 
criticising toe weak Arab reaction. 

Following toe strike, around 100 
journalists attended a symposium 
organised by toe syndicate's Arab 
affairs committee. Hisham Di- 
mashkieb. the Lebanese Am- 
bassador to Cairo, was one of the 
speakers. Dimashkieh expressed 
his disappointment at “the reaction 
of the Arabs who did nothing more 
than issue statements and repeat 
hollow slogans” 

The Lebanese Ambassador said 
that toe recent events in Lebanon 
united Lebanese society. He added 
that resistance is Lebanon's le- 
gitimate right in toe continuing 
struggle for liberation. Dimashkieh 
called upon toe international com- 
munity to demand that Israel with- 
draw from the occupied territories 
in southern Lebanon. “Before this, 
any talk about peace will be mean- 
ingless. We should not accept a 
peace based upon a Zionist con- 
cept”. the ambassador insisted. 

Ahmed Youssef, a professor of 
political science in Cairo Uni- 
versity and head of toe Arab Re- 
search Centre, called upon the Ar- 
abs to withdraw from the peace 
process. ”We do not need a 
damned settlement It is Israel 
which needs a settlement with the 
Arabs to realise its expansionist 
aims ia toe rcgjon” 

TTte journalists issued a statement 
which will be submitted to the 
Arab League Secretary -General. In 
the statement journalists called 
upon toe Arab League to convene 
an emergency Arab summit The 
statement also asked Arab coun- 
tries to halt normalisation with Is- 
rael and cancel any agreement 
signed with it The statement 
slammed the pro-Israeli US attitude 
and the UN's failure to protect Leb- 
anese refugees. 
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As Israel’s assault on Lebanon is transformed from an operation 
against Hezbullah into a genocidal war against the south Lebanese 
population, correspondents’ reports (below) and analysts’ 
conclusions (opposite page) suggest Grapes of Wrath has gone sour 

Tides of war 

The Qana massacre and other Israeli atrocities against Lebanese civilians have 
turned international public opinion against Israel, reports Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


It required gruesome television images of 
charred women and children before world 
leaders decided to exert efforts to halt Is- 
rael's onslaught against Lebanon. 

Despite international appeals and dip- 
lomatic efforts to broker a ceasefire, Is- 
rael's air. land and naval offensive against 
Lebanon continues unabated. The on- 
slaught, which began on 1 1 April, has left 
at least 160 people dead and over 300 
wounded. It has caused wide-scale de- 
struction and forced almost half a million 
people to flee their homes. After two 
weeks of fighting, diplomatic efforts are 
now in foil swing in the Middle East and 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York. 

Diplomatic activity surged after Israel's 
massacre at Qana, southeast of the port 
city of Tyre. The world condemned the 
bloodbath and called for an end to the vi- 
olence. But the United States, which has 
tacitly supported Israel's offensive, 
stopf«d short of condemnation. 

According to political analysts, Lebanon 
and its ally Syria want any agreement to 
halt hostilities to be accompanied by some 
sort of political settlement in the south. 

"Negotiators are now forced to address 
issues on the back burner since Syrian- 
Israeli peace talks were frozen by Tel 
Aviv two months ago,” Nizar Hamzeh, 
chairman of the political science de- 
partment at the American University in 
Beirut said. "A ceasefire is not the only 
thing on the table. A number of issues 
need to be negotiated before a ceasefire 
can be brokered. Lebanon has to reach 
some sort of settlement for the South, 
whether or not it includes UN Resolution 
425, which calls for Israel's unconditional 
withdrawal from South Lebanon.” 

Political commentators said the Leb- 
anese government, which is trying to cope 
with the displacement of close to half a 
milli on people from South Lebanon, re- 
jected an immediate ceasefire without a 
political deal since the refugees would not 
return home with the confidence that 
peace will prevail. Many have suggested 
that Israel might, for example, delay talks 
on a political deal until after elections 


there next month. 

US Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher, who is trying to broker a deal to 
stop the fighting, reportedly abandoned his 
aim of securing a ceasefire before a polit- 
ical settlement was reached. 

"This is the result of the Qana massacre. 
The world was shocked at the carnage. 
Syria has die upper hand in negotiations. It 
has strong European — particularly 
French — and Russian backing,” a polit- 
ical analyst commented. 

"It is in Israel's favour at this point to 
reach a ceasefire.” he said. "Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres is in trouble. Operation 
Grapes of Wrath has not achieved its mil- 
itary or political objectives and the US is 
trying to help Israel. Peres faces elections 
soon. Israel has not achieved its declared 
aim to crush Hezbullah — the movement 
spearheading a guerrilla war to drive Israe- 
li forces from a zone it occupies in South 
Lebanon.” 

Hezbullah continues to retaliate against 
Israel's attacks by launching rockets into 
northern Israel. It has become more pow- 
erful. with its popularity soaring in the 
countiy and Israel has not been able to bit 
it. The Qana massacre as well as other 
atrocities against civilians have turned in- 
ternational public opinion against Israel. 

When, last Thursday, Israeli shells 
slammed into a UN base in Qana, more 
than 100 Lebanese civilians, mostly wom- 
en and children, were killed and at least 
another 100 were wounded. The UN said 
the shells hit the base after Hezbullah fired 
rockets from a position 300 or 400 metres 
away, a charge Hezbullah denies. Israel 
apologised, describing it as a h uman error 
and an accident But UN soldiers claimed 
that Israeli artillery was too accurate to 
make that kind of error and that the base 
was hit on purpose. Moreover, the Je- 
rusalem Post. Israel's main English- 
language daily, said that the Israeli army 
was capable of distinguishing between 
something 200 metres away and some- 
thing 400 metres away. 

It was not the first time Israel has tar- 
geted UN forces in the South. It has re- 
peatedly fired bombs near UN bases and 


convoys since the onslaught began. The at- 
tacks have at times prevented UN relief 
convoys from reaching civilians stranded 
in their villages. 

Israeli gunboats continue to cut off South 
Lebanon from Beirut by constantly shell- 
ing the main coastal road. The aim is to 
prevent humanitarian aid from reaching 
those trapped in the South. 

While peace envoys from the US, 
France, Iran, the European Union and Rus- 
sia flocked to Damascus and Tel Aviv to 
discuss proposals to end the offensive, 
some Lebanese here felt Lebanon bad been 
excluded from the negotiations, although it 
was the target of Israel's military on- 
slaught 

Israel and its closest ally, Washington, 
have made it clear that they consider the 
American proposal which bows to Israeli 
demands, as the basis for a ceasefire. Leb- 
anon and Syria are against this proposal 
because it rails for disarming Hezbullah 
and banning the group from attacking Is- 
raeli troops in the occupied, zone in the 
south without an Israeli commitment to 
comply with Security Council Resolution 
425. Syria, Lebanon and Iran have ex- 
pressed support for France's initiative, 
which calls for commitments by Israel 
Lebanon and Hezbullah not to attack ci- 
vilian populations in each other's coun- 
tries. 

"Why should Syria disarm Hezbullah 
now when it is one of its cards in peace ne- 
gotiations with Israel,” an analyst asked. 
“Anyway, Syria does not have to make any 
concessions at this stage. Israel bad in- 
sisted until the Qana massacre that its of- 
fensive would continue until Hezbullah 
met Israeli demands for comprehensive se- 
curity arrangements that would stop the 
group fighting Israeli troops in the South.” 
But analysts observe that Peres might just 
settle fora quick ceasefire to extricate him- 
self from a quagmire in Lebanon. 

Analysts add that the agreement that is 
expected to emerge will be based mi the 
1993 Katyusha Understanding, with the 
condition that it will be between Israel and 
the Lebanese government and not between 
Israel and Hezbullah. 



Shimon Peres 
by Bahgory 

Peres, unlike 
Rabin, appears 
outwardly calm. 
At first glance 
he appears to 
have an open, if 
stern face. The 
folds underneath 
the eyes and 
around the 
cheeks, lips, 
chin and neck, 
are all rounded. I 
wanted the dark 
eyebrows, set in 
the middle of the 
grey hair, to 
determine the 
direction of his 
gaze. These 
elements are all 
wrapped up in 
hair that appears 
artificial, 
drawing 
attention to 
hawkish eyes 
that betray an 
ability to make 
decisive, even 
destructive, 
decisions. 
Whenever I 
come across 
Peres’ face in 
print or on the 
television it 
resembles 
nothing more 
than a big 
question mark. 



America’s wrong play New scars 


Amidst alj . the death and 
destruction the Lebanese stand as 


US failure to denounce Israel's latest massacre provoked the fury of Arab dip- 
lomats in Washington. Hoda Tawfik reports from the American capital 


Egypt's UN envoy Nabil EI-Arabi worked hard 
last week to obtain a Security Council resolution 
condemning Israel, but the motion was defeated 
in what was described as “back-room dealing". 

Arab diplomats in Washington condemned US 
“Wind support” for Israel’s latest onslaught on 
Lebanon and expressed disbelief when Wash- 
ington failed to explicitly criticise the Jewish 
state's trilling of 102 civilians in the southern 
village of Qana. 

“After a disgraceful silence it Jtbe United 
States] found itself obliged to step in to end the 
fighting,” said Egyptian ambassador to Wash- 
ington Ahmed Maher El-Sayed, who has been 
playing a major role in the Arab diplomatic ef- 
forts to highlight the suffering of the Lebanese 
people, as well as the American “double stan- 
dard” in the conflict 

US Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
rushed to the Middle East in search of a deal to 
end Israel's attack on Lebanon, but Washing- 
ton's priority appears to be a face-saving for- 
mula accord for its close ally, which would also 
please Jewish voters ahead of die November 
American presidential elections. 

The foreign ministers of Russia and several 
West E uro pe an powers converged on Damascus 
seeking a ceasefire deal but Christopher, clearly 
echoing Israel's stand, said the US was foe only 
competent power to broker an accord. 

“It is difficult to have multiple channels, it is 
difficult to have multiple drafts,” Christopher 
said on ABC television, commenting on cease- 
fire proposals by other world powers which 
Arab diplomats said were more acceptable, as 
they were less biased in favour of Israel. 

Arab diplomats here say Christopher is seek- 
ing a deal which would not put Israel in foe 
wrong for launching foe two-week blitz, while 
guaranteeing its security against Hezbullah Kat- 
yusha rockets. They say be is seeking a formula 
even stronger than foe so-called “Katyusha Un- 
derstanding” which he helped forge in 1993. 

Ambassador Sayed told Al-Ahram Weekly 
that US silence when foe onslaught began “ap- 
peared as if America gave Israel foe green light” 
to destroy Hezbullah — a mission which Leb- 
anese diplomats here stress is far from ac- 
complished. 


The US media as well as foe country's two 
political parties have granted Israel firm back- 
ing, though a handful of voices, including some 
Jewish-American journalists, have questioned 
Washington's handling of foe conflict since 
Qana. "•* 

"The Americans and Israelis have played it 
wrong this time,” said a senior Arab envoy. 
“The Americans started by blaming Hezbullah 
for foe fighting and stressing Israel's right to de- 
fend itself, but after foe Qana disaster they have 
to work swiftly to save Israel as both countries 
are now on the losing side ” 

The State Department spokesman, bombarded 
by repeated questions from Arab as well as US 
reporters, had a rough time trying to explain 
why Washington failed to condemn foe Qana 
massacre at a time when it was quick to con- 
demn an IRA bombing in London, and an attack 
against tourists in Egypt 

“So foe objective now is not to inflame foe sit- 
uation further by condemning Israel or engaging 
in that sort of rhetoric at all” the spokesman 
said. “And it serves no purpose for any govern- 
ment spokesman or government official to get 
into any kind of a round of condemning Israel at 
this stage.” 

Lebanese officials, appearing regularly on 
American television, stress that Hezbullah at- 
tacks would end if Israel withdrew from foe 
self-proclaimed security zone in southern Leb- 
anon, in line with United Nations Resolution 
425. 

But Christopher even defended Israel's oc- 
cupation of Lebanon although he said Israel 
“does not have any territorial aims with respect 
to Lebanon.” He said on ABC's This Week with 
David Brinkley news programme that “for foe 
moment, being in that security zone is necessary 
to protect northern Israel.” 

The aim of foe latest US effort is not to bring 
about an end to foe Israel -Lebanon conflict by 
forging an accord for Israel's eventual pull-out 
from areas it has been holding since 197S, but a 
deal which would grant Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres a much needed boost in foe May 
elections as a tough leader who is as un- 
compromising on security as his Likud op- 
ponents, diplomats said. 


heal old wounds 


united as never before, writes 

Pemille Bramming from Beirut 


On Monday tins week, be- 
tween 12 noon and 1pm, 
church bells and calls from 
mosques were echoing every- 
where. A general stoke had 
been declared and a great num- 
ber of care in foe streets of Bei- 
rut had black ribbons attached 
to their antennas. It was re- 
membrance day com- 
memorating die 190 victims of 
foe Israeli bombardment. 

For foe many organisations 
frying to help some 400.000 
refugees, a great number of 
whom are housed in schools, it 
was yet another busy day. In a 
school in West Beirut bousing 
72 families, all in all 400 peo- 
ple, CARITAS Lebanon was 
distributing underwear and 
bras in small plastic bags when 
Al-Ahram Weekly arrived. 

“We have been here for 11 
days. We do not know if our 
bouse has been bombed Eve- 
rybody we know has fled,” 
says Zahra Ibdah, from a vil- 
lage near Tyre, who together 
with her husband, daughter and 
granddaughter are sharing a 
classroom with two other fam- 
ilies. Tables and chairs have 
been pushed aside, and a wire 
to hang the launfoy has been 
tied from wall to wall. In the 
school yard, the youngsters are 
playing badminton. 

“We support foe resistance 
movement,” says a peasant 
whose plot of land is located 
right in front of an Israeli 
checkpoint in South Lebanon. 
“Israel has occupied our land 
We want h back. The day the 
Israelis are out. we will be 
against any attack on Israel. 


We want to live in peace. This 
is our right,” he added 

Mona Fawaz shares the same 
opinion. She is in charge of the 
press department of foe 10- 
day-oid National Movement 
for Lebanon’s Survival 
(NMLS), an umbrella organ- 
isation joining 33 different 
NGOs (environmental groups, 
scouts, religious youth organ- 
isations, democratic move- 
ments). "The world must know 
that Israel is bombing ci- 
vilians. They have only killed 
one Hezbullah fighter. The rest 
are civilians,” said Fawaz. 

Around her everything is 
beaming with activity. Scores 
of young people between the 
age of 18-25, wearing jeans 
and black boots are standing in 
a shop, which until Saturday 
was vacant, packing relief aid 
in big black plastic bags. The 
owner of foe empty shop un- 
derneath the building bousing 
the headquarters of foe NMLS 
has offered it to the movement 
Piles of rice, sugar, soap, di- 
apers, kitchenware, clothes and 
shoes were being put into 
sacks, while other young peo- 
ple were busy registering the 
names and checking foe papers 
of refugees applying for aid 
Other young people were ar- 
riving with small white boxes 
with Lebanese flags painted on 
them to deliver the money they 
have collected. 

In the next shop, used as a 
press office, a number of ac- 
tivists were sitting in front of a 
computer sending information 
letters via the Internet or fax- 
ing to NGOs in Europe, Can- 


ada and the US. Everything 
seemed very efficient and well 
organised and all foe young 
people were in fighting spirit 

“We have collected S35.000 
and distributed 3,770 relief 
packages to 20.000 people who 
are being housed privately with 
femiiy or friends in Beirut, but 
who still need help.” said Faw- 
az. 

“This may not be much com- 
pared to what foe government 
is doing. But foe important 
thing is that we are worlang to- 
gether in order to help. This is 
the first time since the civil war 
that we are working together 
without regard for religious af- 
filiations. And we are very 
proud of this,” says Fawaz who . 
has black smudges under her 
eyes as a result of many sleep- 
less nights. 

The solidarity between Mus- 
lims and Christians protesting 
against the Israeli atrocities 
that have bit hardest at the pre- 
dominantly Muslim areas of 
south Lebanon is something 
which many Lebanese, and not 
only Mona Fawaz are proud of 
Earlier in foe week, L 'Orient le 
Jour, Lebanon's French lan- 
guage newspaper led with a 
banner announcing: "The Mar- 
onite bishops of Lebanon de- 
clare their solidarity with South 
Lebanon,” a piece of news that 
an outsider may take for grant- 
ed, but which is in fact news 
here. 

“It is the first time ever that 
the Maronites are feeling sol- 
idarity with what is going on in 
West Beirut and South Leb- 
anon, says the 45-year-old An- 


nie Tohmi, an anthropologist 
teaching at foe French Uni- 
versity in Beirut, who also con- 
ducts research on coexistence 
between Christians and Mus- 
lims in some areas of the 
southern suburbs of Beirut 

“When Israel occupied South 
Lebanon in 1978, we were a 
small group of Christians who 
worked for the Red Cross, 
helping refugees who were 
staying in a stadium. This was 
viewed very critically by other 
Christians. 'What are you do- 
ing with them, foe enemy', 
was their attitude. 

“So at least it is something 
good that foe Lebanese, now 
for the first time, see Lebanon 
as an integral unit, and that the 
Christians seriously care about 
what is going on in South Leb- 
anon,” says Totani. 

Ooly eight years ago, foe 
Lebanese Christian militias 
were being trained in Israel. 
Today the Lebanese Forces are 
banned, their leader in jail, and 
could be soon feeing a death 
penalty. 

“In general foe Christians 
have now turned their back on 
Israel. Of course some Chris- 
tians may still feel that Israel 
has something to offer them, 
but they are clearly a minor- 
ity,” Tohmi said. 

“This feeling of national uni- 
ty has begun to develop only 
recently. Time will show if it 
will last after this last threat is 
over. This war is a very serious 
threat to Lebanon. The socio- 
religious balance of foe Leb- 
anese society is still very pre- 
carious and can easily be 
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tipped. Right now we do not £ 
know how many of the 
400,000 refugees will have a 
. place to return to in South Leb- 
anon. And if they are to stay in 
Beirut, this could create a se- 
rious social problem, as it win 
disturb foe political balance. 

“You should not forget that it 
is not Hezbullah, but the econ- 
omy and infrastructure of Leb- 
anon that Israel is bombarding. 
Israel does not want Lebanon 
to be rebuilt I do not want to 
appear arrogant, but honestly 
who is foe competitor of foe 
Jew in the Middle East? It is 
the Lebanese. The Lebanese 
has his international relations 
through foe expatriates. He can 
easily communicate with the 
West, and can manage any- 
where.” 

Tohmi scoffs at foe sugges- 
tion that Hezbullah might have 
provoked Israeli wrath: “As a 
Red Cross veteran, I have 
stopped discussing who starts a 
war. Each side always blames 
the other. The feci is that Israel 
has occupied a part of Leb- 
anon. If Israel withdraws, Hez- 
bullah will no more have a rai- 
son d’etre as a resistance 
movement,” she said 
“The roost outrageous thing 
is that the Israelis are as stupid 
politically as foe* are strong 
militarily,” a political analyst 
said. “In 1984, Hezbullah was 
nothing, but because the Is- 
raelis continued the occupation 
of sooth Lebanon, Hezbullah 
acquired legitimacy, grew 
ilrooger and gained the sym- 
pathy of the Lebanese as a re- 
sistance movement” 





By Ghassan AMffikahhil 

It is still too eariyto evaluate die overall results of die massive 
Israeli nulitary operations which have been taking place in Leb- 
anon fix' two weeks now. To wins extent this operation will af- 
fect Lebanon, the region, and the peace process is yet to be fully 
understood. And although the tragic losses hitherto suffered by 
Lebanon have been die most terrible in years, it is perhaps a par- 



Lebanon, as a society and as a country, that may fix outweigh 
the losses. ■ . V 

An early fruit of the aggression has fieen a sense of solidarity 
among Lebanon’s various confessional groups, political and so- 
cial forces, on a level unprecedented since the early seventies — 
that is, since the be gin ning of the cfyfll war winch lasted nearly 
two de cades. There is also a sense that Lebanon has regained 
something ©fits previous status, within the Arab worid and even 
inte rn atio n ally. Lebanon octaipied a considerable space in dis- 
cussions of foe G7+I summit in Moscow, according to French 
President Jacques Chirac. Sinrilady, there has been intensive ac- 
tion at tbe highest levels in both, the Arab and international are- 
nas, expressing solidarity With Lebanon, calling foe an end to 


Although the latest And) League Council meeting on Lebanon 
fell short of the required Arab response, it nevertheless provided 
a valuable boost to foe country 's morale, especially when one 
takes into account that it is the first issue oh which tbe Arab 
countries have, iauted'in many years. It is also significant in 
view of tbs stre ng th of Arab c on de wm a ticm s of the aggression 
and expressions of solidarity whh Lebanon/Tbe Egyptian gov- 
ernment’s position in particular is remarkable,' having been the 
most outspoken, in criticising the US for its opposition to the Se- 
curity Council resolution and tbe backing it gave the attacks. 

Tbe aggression has been devastating Israel has unleashed its 
most deadly, weaponry indiscriminately, forcing hundreds of 
thousands of civilians to flee, lolling hundreds of others, mostly 
women and children, and wreaking havoc on the country's in- 
frastructure at a time when Lebanon is trying to regain its to- . 
anomic vitality after years of civil war. Nevertheless, tbefeiih 
of the I<ebanesc people in their country and their will to nwt 
ftik new challenge remains vtry many 

Israel has faded to strike at all effectively at the resistance forc- 
es. Despite foe massive military force aimed at them, foe re- 
sistance fighters have been able to continue responding to the Is- 
raeli aggression by firing Katyusha rockets at northern Israel and 
conducting guerrilla operations against the occupation forces in 
South Lebanon. 

The resistance fighters have also pezsevered in behaving eth- 
ically towa r d s civilians oo foe front line. They have maintained 
their long-standing policy of avoiding military action in civilian 
areas, so as not to give Isead.foesli^test pretext to target these 
areas, and of providing many villages in the south with foe 
means of day-to-day subsistence: food, medicine and education. 

Tbe conviction prevails among the Lebanese people that Israe- 
li operations are aimed not only at Hezbullah or the resistance 
forces, but at the whole of foe country. This feeling crystallised 
after Israel struck at the country’s infrastructure and economic 
estab lishme nts in both Christian and Muslim areas, and after its 
massive attacks on civilians, particularly the Qpa massacre. No 
one in Lebanon has any doubt foal this horrifying slaughter was 
both deliberate and premeditated. People's personal experience 
bas provided them with fuH knowledge of tbe accuracy of Is- 
rael's arsenal. 

In targeting the positions of foe Lebanese army from foe first 
day of foe aggression, Israel also convinced the Lebanese that its 
attacks are directed against foe state of Lebanon itself This 
knowledge has given a powerful impetus to feelings of national 
unity throughout the country. 

The Lebanese government has steadtasdy refused to give in to 
Israel and disarm Hezbollah, and has insisted on foe right to re- 
sist occupation. Prime Minister Rafik A1 -Hariri las been active 
regionally and internationally., embarking upon a tour which has 
included Syria, Egypt, France, Morocco und Saudi Arabia. 

Tbe Lebanese, despite their honor at foe massacres and dev- 
astation committed by foe Israeli fines, remain staunch in de- 
fending their right to continue resisting Israeli occupation fines 
in the south. 

All of foe above has created an astounding upsurge in popular 
unity, which has suffered from divisions and factionalism for 
many years. Beirut; which was foe epitome ofa city tom by con- 
fessional and political divisions, appears today as a single thea- 
tre of operations in support of foe resistance and the people of 
foe south, and is providing urgently needed assistance ami ser- 
vices to the fleeing refugees. 

The stories of solidarity are countless. A Christian woman do- 
nates the cost of fi ft e e n Katyushas to Hezbullah. The main sol- 
idarity rally held in Beirut gathers at foe Alexander Hotel in 
Christum East Beirut — tbe same hotel used as Israel's military 
headquarters during the Israeli invasion of 2982-. 

Furthermore, one may say confidently that this is tbe first time 
in Lebanon's modem history that the massive migration of ref- 
ugees from a certain sect to areas inhabited by members of an- 
other sect does not cause political and demographic turmoil — 
quite foe opposite. Far foe first time since 1975, all the Lebanese 
perceive Israel as being foe number one enemy. 

David Ben Gurion, Israel's first prime minister, was con- 
vinced — as Ms memoirs and those of his successor, Mosbe 
Sharct, make clear — that Israel must intervene in Lebanon to 
divide it and annex foe south up to the LhanL Paradoxically, foe 
latest events have revealed a totally different picture. Lebanon, • 
long considered by die Israelis to be the Arabs' weakest link,., 
bas proved to be Israel's stumbling block- - 

In the 1 982 invasion, Israel succeeded in striking hard and ef- 
fectively at foe unity of tbe Lebanese people. Operation Grapes 
of Wrath has had exactly foe opposite result In feet, it may be 
said that it has erased many of foe traces and ills of the last in- 
vasion. The Lebanese are themselves surprised tty foe high mo- 
rale evidenced by their compatriots, bolding out in southern vil- 
lages raid cities, by foe displaced, .despite foe harsh conditions 
under which they are surviving, fay the determination of foe re- 
sistance forces, the viadity of government action, foe solidarity 
of the whole country, foe sympathy shown by foe Arabs andtbe 
whole world. All this has placed Israeli operations in a political 
and military quandary. More significantly, however,_me latest 
Israeli invasion may have laid tbe real cornerstone for the re- 
construction of Lebanon. 


The writer is chief cf the Arab and Foreign Desk at the Leb- 
anese daify. As-Safir. 



Israel’s 

hidden agenda 


By Nassif Hrtti 


It seems that die Israeli prime minister, Shimon Peres, las de- 
cided to conduct his election campaign in Lebanon. In foe elim- 
ination of the ‘'Katyusha Understanding*’, he has found a major 
vote-winner, one which could tip tbe balance in his favour. 

Negotiated in July 1993, Tbe Katyusha Understanding aimed 
at reducing and limiting military conflict between Israel and 
Hezbullah to a tolerable level, a level which would not have 

threatened foe peace process at a critical stage in its develop- 
ment. Thus, the understanding reached by proxy between Israel 
and Hezbullah provided for restraining the latter from attacking 
tbe settlements in northern Israel in return for Israel’s re- 
fraining from attacking the civilian population in Lebanon. In 
other words, foe understanding aimed at localising the military 
conflict to a very great extent, confining it to foe “security 
zone”, foe Lebanese occupied territories. 

Both parties violated foe understanding on numerous occa- 
sions, either to send particular “messages” across the borders or 
to test the wiD of the other. Yet both parties would immediately 
rev e rt to nnmplianen with foe imdwvftwwting j a mod us vivendi 
produced by the very fragile and sensitive configuration of 
power in the region. 

Tbe understaoding forced Israel to acknowledge Hezbullah 
as a political partner in foe existing equation of power, even to 
accept its de facto right to conduct nulitaiy operations against 
Israeli forces in southern Lebanon. 

The underatand*ng was supposed to manage the ongoing cri- 
sis situation on foe Lebanos/Israeli borders and thus contain foe 
threat that foe situation could pose to the ever-stalled Lebanese/ 
Israeli peace track. But Israel nevertheless made the decision to 
unilaterally drop it Numerous factors lie behind this decision: 

1 — The changing overall balance of power in foe Arab- 
Israeli peace process, mainly as this relates to the implications 
for the Itebcurae-Israeli track. Tbe balance of power today, as 
compared to July 1993, bas shifted strongly in favour of Israel. 
Tbe fragile take-off period of foe peace process is well behind 
us. Progress has been achieved on foe bilateral tracks. Normal- 
isation is proceeding, though slowly. Each Arab party is trying 
to consolidate what it bas achieved and to shield its own track 
from any potential negative fallout from tbe other tracks. 

Looking back at fbur-and-a-half years of Arab-Israeti nego- 
tiations, one cannot fail to witness foe following emerging pat- 
tern: foe more foe peace process evolves despite setbacks, ten- 
sions, and stalling, the more foe gap widens between different 
Arab policies, as in ter- Arab coordination shrinks to become a 
part of history. It is these factors, ‘pluses* for Israel, which en- 
couraged it to break hs commitment. 

2 — The political fever for combating terrorism, which 
readied its zenith at the Sharm El-Sheikh summit Despite the 
summit's balanced final declaration, achieved thanks to efforts 
from Arab and European quarters, namely Egypt and France, 
Israel was able to use this anti-terrorism fever to legitimise a 
heavy-handed operation aimed at restructuring foe security en- 
vironment in southern Lebanon. This war was thus converted 
into a moral and pre-emptive mission against die forces of evil 
-3 — Israel could oqjloit the generous understanding and 
great tolerance towards “candidate” Peres. Thus anything that 
helps him was equated with helping foe peace process, even if 
sudi action violated international norms and rules, upset a 
much-needed status quo, or even violated the spirit and the log- 
ic of foe peace process which it is supposed to serve. 

4 — The absence of any credible Arab and international dip- 
lomatic deterrence encouraged tbe Labour government to re- 
nege on its foreign commitment to a modus vivendi. 

It is an insult to one's intelligence to suggest that Israel's re- 
sort to an indiscriminate, disproportionate and excessive use of 
force is merely a reaction to Hezbullah 's violation of the Kat- 
yusha Understanding, even if we assume that Hezbullah is sole- 
ly responsible for the latest flare-up. 

Such use of nulitary force aims at nesting an untenable situa- 
tion for Lebanon and an embarrassing one for Syria in order to 
coerce both countries into a new agreement which would in- 
clude stopping Hezbullah from conducting military activities in 
the Lebanese occupied territories. Thus Israel is trying to im- 
plement by force what it could not achieve by negotiation — 
having Lebanon, with Syrian guarantees, assume foe role of po- 
liceman for its de facto “borders” within Lebanon. In other 
words. Lebanon is asked to legitimise Israel's security zone 
and then after a transitional period of “all quiet on foe Eastern 
front'', Israel can negotiate a peace treaty with Beirut on its 
own terms. 

- Such a demand has always been rejected by Lebanon on both 
moral and practical grounds, and there is no reason to believe 
that it would have voluntarily changed this policy. Since en- 
tering talks with Israel within the framework of Resolution 
425, Lebanon has considered there to be two phases of nego- 
tiation, and that during foe first phase both countries would de- 
velop mechanisms to implement the resolution through foe es- 
tablishment of a security structure which meets the security 
interests of the two nations in a balanced and reciprocal way. 

Trying to circumvent Resolution 425 while seeking a written 
agreement outside its framework, which could amount to a 
semi-treaty between Israel and Lebanon, is an idea to which- 
both Damascus and Beirut react with scepticism. 

Despite its military preponderance, reinforced by the ar- 
rogance of power, Israel seems to have dragged itself once 
again into the Lebanese quagmire, unable to achieve its major 
goals and now facing increased pressure, provoked mainly by 
tbe carnage at Qana. 

In foe long term, the peace process wiD resume. However, 
great damage bas been inflicted on prospects for the realisation 
of a societal peace. Tbe atrocities committed in Lebanon, by 
foe party which would like to go down in history as the archi- 
tect of a new regional order, will reinforce the negative image 
in foe Lebanese and Arab mind of the “other” mid will def- 
initely hinder and complicate foe process of psychological nor- 
malisation. 

At the current juncture, we are faced with two probabilities. 
Either a re-negotiated reaffirmation of the Katyusha Under- 
standing, perhaps with some minor adjustments, negotiated in 
terms of firm commitments by foe major power brokers, to 
serve as a transitional modus vivendi until better days arrive. 

Or foe continuation of a protracted reduced level of aggression, 
of a nature that allows foe mounting moral and political pres- 
sure on Israel to deflate, and finally run out of steam and die 
away with the Israeli elections. 

In both instances, the only investment for foe fixture of peace 
will be more injured memories. 


The writer is professor of international relations and Middle 
East politics at AUC. 


No longer to be ignored 


Seven thousand mil es away from foe shatte r ed Eves and nibble of 
Lebanon, the Arab American community nevertheless deeply feels 
foe pain of foe unfbkimg tragedy. 

US press and television coverage have every d ay brought pow- 
erful images of death and destruction. The scenes afl too vividly re- 
minded us of past aggressions: 1993, 19S2, 1979 and 1978, and 
back even farther to foe painful beginnings of our people's dis- 
po s session . it was as if Israel had pitted scabs off old wounds, 
seating pains as fresh as foe first. Tbe impact has been reJ, and 
may be immeasurable. , 

Struggles to make peace ftese past three years has not been 
casv. It has meant struggling to pul aside past pain, forcing foreive- 
ness. It was necessary tad, at tiroes, very difficult. There have been 
times in tbepast few days when it Iks seemed impossible: 
Compounding our fury has been our frustration with official 
WfajteHouse acquiescence to foe Israeli assault and tie silence of 
foe American Jewish communi ty. 

For days, foe State Department refusal to criticise Israel s ac- 
fa t fa> maca w homharriments continued, with Lebanon’s a- 
vilian noputerion and infrastructure foe primary victims, foe Arab 
American community became remarkably unified.’ Factions that 
^noTagreed ® decades came together our of cancan for 

this, foe behaviour of many major American Jewish or- 
ganisations has been nascasabift . Mnmdongthe arropmt &&&**- 
tion of the Israeli government, foe organisations re&sed to bend. 


even after the hideous massacre of Lebanese civilians in Qana. 

When Israelis were victims of terror. Arab Americans responded 
whh consolation and condemnation. Why, we asked, were Amer- 
ican Jewish leaders now silent? But despite our shock, anger and 
feelings of betrayal, our community moved into action. 

There have been demonstrations against the Israeli assault in ma- 
jor American cities. Congressmen have received numerous calls 
and visits from Arab Americans, and some have responded by is- 
suing condemnations of the killin g. 

In an effort to press the administration, a summit of Arab Amer- 
ican leaders gathered in Washington last week. We presented uni- 
fied criticism of the Administration's silence at a White House 
meeting with the acting Secretary of State and leading White 
House officials. . 

Our call to foe administration was direct: call for an end to the 
bombing, express condolence to foe victims, and work toward an 
cad of Israers occupation of the south of Lebanon. Our message 
registered. Since foe meeting, the White House has remained in 
constant contact with our community. 

Next week Arab Americans will gather in a national demonstra- 
tion in Washington. Senators, members of Congress and religious 
leaders win addr ess tbe rally, and foe Arab American leadership 
will meet again with White House officials. 

Our effort at this point will be to press hard for a definitive US 
co mmitm ent to end foe hostilities and foe Israeli occupation, and to 
seek reparation ibr the damaged infrastructure of Lebanon. 


By James Zogby 

In addition to our appeal to the administration, our summit also is- 
sued a firm challenge to the American Jewish community to speak 
out agains t Israeli atrocities in Lebanon and foe collective pun- 
ishment of foe Palestinian population of foe West Bank and Gaza. 

Our call, broadcast on television and appearing in major US 
newspapers, stressed that peace requires mutual respect and con- 
cern. It is unacceptable to Arab Americans that American Jewish 
leaders have not matched their stated commitment to peace with ac- 
tions aid words that bring us closer to that goal. 

Even here, our challenge has brought some rays of tight. Some 
American Jewish leaders have responded to our call "and have 
joined us in writing a joint declaration calling for a “withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from Lebanon," a US commitment to “strengthen 
Lebanon” and an administration commitment to ease the burden of 
foe Palestinians in Gaza and the West Bank. 

It has been a brutal and exhausting month. The emotional impact 
of what we have all experienced has been extreme. The challenges 
we have faced and the work we have been forced to do have been 
extraordinary. 

But we have resolved not to surrender to the pain or foe anger — 
that would accomplish nothing. We have also resolved to neither 
pity our weakness nor curse our fate. Even with our limited re- 
sources we have found the strength to respond and act effectively. 


Tragedy has given us moral authority, and our resolve to act has 
given us the ability to reach out to allies and people of conscience 
both inside and outside of government 

As I sit here in Washington writing these words I see the face of 
that Lebanese father carrying his dead baby, the mutilated bodies in 
Qana, the fear on the faces of Lebanese citizens becoming refugees 
for foe fifth and sixth time in their short lives, foe pain of jobless 
Palestinians in Gaza unable to feed their families, and the humilia- 
tion and indignity suffered by millions living under yet a new form 
of Israeli occupation in foe West Bank and Gaza. 

All these events remind us that Israel and its supporters have not 
yet chosen peace. 

But they also make h clear that we cannot afford the luxury of 
more anger or frustration. They require, not putting aside pain, but 
working to alleviate it, ever mindful of its persistent presence. 

At our While House demonstration we will cany signs. Some 
will condemn tbe bombing and killing, and some will call for rep- 
arations to Lebanon. Some signs will bear the simple slogan “We 
vote, too” — a challenge and remin der to elected officials, and 10 
ourselves, that we will oof longer accept being ignored. They are 
also a reminder that we will only remain ignored and weak if we do 
not meet foe challenge to strengthen ourselves and demand our 
rights, and defend foe rights of our people. 

The writer is president of the Washington-based Arab American In- 
stitute. 
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In a week when more than a hundred 
innocent civilians taking sanctuary in 
a UN base in the South of Lebanon 
were massacred, Roger Monroe talks 
to Dr Lillemor Eriksson, a former 
senior UNRWA doctor who for 30 
years witnessed atrocities 
committed by Israel against the 
Palestinian and Lebanese peoples 



we forget 



a quick snack with tea in the kitchen — gfnrwimgi 


her recent visit in die sealed off Strip, Dr 
Eriksson said that she entered via Rafah, the one 
door still slightly ajar. She had secured a permit 
with die help of friends in the Cairo UNRWA of- 
fice and was met by Palestinian friends on the oth- 
er side of the fences. “Of course,” she remarked, 
“Gaza is completely at the mercy of Israel. The ec- 
onomic situation is desperate with a large part of 
the work force deprived since February of their 
jobs in Israel. Complete closure of the borders 
means nothing imported, no rice, no wheat, no 
feed, no medicines. There is no bread, in the mar- 
ket Nor are they allowed to export their veg- 
etables and fruits, normally a large source of in- 
come. Now farmers sit by the roadside selling 
crates of oranges and tomatoes for .only a few shek- 
els while fruit still hangs in the trees or rots on the 
ground, as vegetables spoil in the fields, with no 
chance of marketing. Fishermen are forbidden to 
leave the shore, so no fresh fish.” 

She speaks of mounting tension and frustration, 
as so many of the normal bread-winners bide tbeir 
time in idleness. Bus loads of people, especially 
young people, come to Gaza City to stage large 
demonstrations protesting the closure. 

“Gaza is full of contrasts today,” Dr Lillemor 
continues. “New ten-storey buildings stand empty, 
built in the hope of providing bousing for Pal- 
estinians returning from the Diaspora. The Gaza 
skyline has changed dramatically wife high-rise 
apartment blocks. There is even a Mario tt Hotel on 
the beach waiting to fling open its doors to five star 
tourists. But the camps are still there, although 
some previously muddy streets are being paved 
over wife outside capital. Yet as any fool could un- 
derstand, there is an obvious feeling of exaspera- 
tion focused on fee continuing collective pun- 
ishment The vast majority of people simply want 
to get on wife their lives. There is fee feeling that 
things cannot go on like this much longer.” 

Casting a bright ray onto a sombre landscape. Dr 
Lillemor passes on the news that some quantities 
of flour were allowed to enter “fee Strip” through 
Rafah as a humanitarian gesture on fee day of fee 
Sharm El-Sheikh conference. 

Of her family and education, Lillemor Eriksson 
tells about her girlhood, growing up in beautiful, 
historic Goteborg, Sweden. Her father was an en- 
gineer and her mother a school teacher whose fa- 
vourite subject was botany. The house was full of 
books and parents and family friends were full of 
interesting ideas. Young Lillemor thus in- 
stinctively took to books and inherited her moth- 
er's love of natural sciences. In her free time, she 
always loved and still loves rambling in fee coun- 
try, siding in winter and swimming in summer. 
She frequently spends time of? at fee old family 
summer house on a small island near Goteborg. 

Lillemor studied for her classical baccalaureate 
in her home city and entered medical college also 
in Goteborg. Her medical degree took some seven 


years to complete including internship. Upon grad- 
uation she first practiced her healing arts for a year 


in Stockholm. As she had always wanted “to get 
out into fee world”, she accepted a WHO fellow- 
ship at London University to study tropical med- 
icine for the year 1960-1961. Where now to prac- 
tice her speciality? Her mentor, Professor 
Macdonald at London University assisted her in 
finding an appointment in Uganda. She relates 
with amusement how she arrived to fill in her for- 
mal job application at fee bureau concerned, only 
to find that they had no appropriate forms. That 
very day they had just changed tbeir name from 
“The Foreign and Colonial Office" to “The Office 
of Overseas Development.” 

Her first journey to Africa brought her to Entebbe, 
only a week before Ugandan independence amid 
great popular rejoicing. Dr Eriksson immediately 
set to work in gynecology and paediatrics in 1 962. 

Revisiting Sweden in 1965 and between jobs, Dr 
Eriksson met a Swedish doctor who was setting vqp 
a gynecology section and paediatric service at the 
Swedish hospital in Gaza City in the Rimal Quar- 
ter. Recognising her ample experience in these 
branches, be persuaded her to accept a post in this 
new department ha Gaza. “This is bow 1 became a 





The Qana massacre in South Lebanon (photos: AFP) 


It was a breezy morning in late March when we 
met Dr Lillemor Eriksson, who had just returned 
from Gaza. She seemed to bring wife her, some- 
how, an extra freshness, as though from fee north- 
ern forests of her native Sweden. Her conversa- 
tion, in a gentle Swedish lilt, communicates a 
warm cheerfulness and refreshing simplicity that is 
quite disarming . 

She is delighted to be back in Egypt and appears 
quite at home strolling around the souqs and cu- 
riosity shops of Cairo. She has, in fact, a long ac- 
quaintance with Egypt As a medical doctor and 
public health officer under WHO and UNRWA, Dr 
Lillemor has served for nearly 30 years in Africa, 
in Gaza, among fee Palestinians in fee camps of 
Lebanon, in Syria, in Jordan, in Afghanistan and in 
fee Sudan. Her visits to Egypt have, therefore, 
been frequent 

How did she get into fee “sealed off' newly in- 
dependent Palestinian enclave? What was she do- 
ing in Gaza? What is life actually like there now? 
Starting wife questions such as these, we had orig- 
inally planned for an interview of an hour or say - 
maybe two? As it turned out, once Dr Eriksson 
had begun recounting the progress of her career in 
beating and warding off illness, we were launched 
out onto a saga which carried away both teller and 
audience, as if by fee momentum of its own cur- 
rent through a long afternoon and evening. She 
declined, even to pause for supper, only accepting 


Middle Easterner,” Dr Lillemor observes. 

Gaza in 1965 under Egyptian administration was 
quite relaxed. It had a duty free port Merchants did 
a thriving business, drawing many shoppers from 
Egypt Dr Eriksson began her work by initiating a 
home economics course, a family planning pro- 
gramme, and basic sex education. 

“Although living conditions in the camps were 
cramped and miserable, fee population was 
healthy,” Dr Eriksson recalls. “Refugees received 
rations, although the camps survived primarily on 
remittances sent by relatives working outside Pal- 
estine. All pregnant women and young children 
went to clinics. Infant mortality was declining. 
Family planning advanced, as many mothers first 
of all wanted an interval between children. More 
girls than ever were attending secondary school 
and finishing.” 

When Israeli forces were massing along fee bor- 
ders, in June 1967, Dr Lillemor was evacuated 
along wife fee UN forces and other UNRWA per- 
sonnel to Beirut A regular UN aeroplane service 
connected Gaza with Beirut The following month, 
as she was among foreign personnel considered 
“essential” to the community. Dr Eriksson came 
back with other medical staff to Gaza. Their 
homes, they found, had been looted by Israeli sol- 
diers. “My losses were trifling,” she declared, 
“compared to what a milli on and a half Palestinians 
lost They fled from fee Israeli troops across fee 
Allenby Bridge and were denied fee Right of Re- 
turn that September. The looters actually had stolen 
only my TV. car and refrigerator. But I was for- 
tunate. Frieods reported feat my car had been sight- 
ed abandoned by the roadside in the north of fee 
Gaza Strip. What luck! It had simply run out of 
gas just before fee Israeli line. So all 1 had to do 
was go up and fetch it, where it stood, dusty but 
undented. 

“That autumn, fee tough Israeli invasion troops 


was allowed to go to my clinic at the Swedish 
health centre. I invited fee two British journalists to 
come along wife me and perhaps hear some of 
what was going on. There they learned that fee Jab- 
aliyya Camp had been completely sealed off One 
of fee ambulance drivers, from Jabatiyya Camp, 
managed to get through and get back. He told how 
all men aged 18 years and over were forced to 
stand for 48 hoars in a great pit, without food or 
water or toilets. When some of fee old men feinted 
and collapsed, tin Israeli guards fired warning 
shots into fee air. 

“So fee resistance began and the vicious cycle: 
acts of resistance provoking community pun- 
ishments, provoking guerrilla attacks, provoking 
ramp and village bombings, provoking other re- 
sistance strikes, provoking further collective pun- 
ishments - till when? Houses of suspects were rou- 
tinely blown up. More houses were blown up to 
straighten and widen roads so as to facilitate light- 
ning raids, searches, and arrests.” 

Most of fee Egyptian doctors and nurses (except 
for some nurses married to Palestinians) who had 
served over fee months and years in Gaza, were re- 
patriated to Egypt 

“When fee first Palestinian medical graduates re- 
turned from abroad to replace die Egyptian phy- 
sicians.” Dr Eriksson continues, “they had had to 
run the usual Israeli gauntlet of jail under pre- 
ventive detention and required signing of docu- 
ments swearing under oath never to engage in po- 
litical activities. Many students, coming home for 
summer holidays from Eastern Europe, were also 
confined in preventive detention. Some spent their 
entire vacations behind bars. All Palestinians, stu- 
dents and emigres were obliged to come back to 
their home areas under occupation to get ID cards . 
periodically, or else lose their right to revisit their . 
homes and families in fee Occupied Territories” 

In 1970, Dr Eriksson left CJNRWA first to study 


“Our department of public health had to work full 
tilt of course during the Israeli invasion (more pun- 
ishment V of 1978 which halted at fee Utah! River. 
Several hundred thousand panic-striken Lebanese 
and Palestinian civilian refugees came swarming . 
northwards before fee intruders. Our UNRWA re- 
lief teams farmed out to bring relief to these anxious 
multitudes in distress.” 

At this time, when West Beirut security had brok- 
en down. Dr Eriksson and two British journalists 
endured a harrowing kidnapping. They were robbed 
and severely brutalised The kidnappers were. Dr 
Eriksson is convinced, low criminals and not polit- 
ically directed 

Daring the next two years, until 1980, Dr Lillem- 
or worked in and out of Amm an. She regularly vis- 
ited the Palestinian camps in Jordan, Syria, Qua, 
and conditions permitting, Lebanon, conducting 
public health seminars. “Health conditions im- 
proved tremendously in these years particularly in 
Jordan and Syria,” Dr Eriksson recorded. “There 
was a dramatic decline in infant mortality. In fee 
West Bank and Gaza, the health situation was much 
more complicated. The refugee camps were more 
crowded than ever, but the standard of Irving was 
definitely improving. A lot of men were working in 
Israel, which needed cheap labour. Many more Pal- 
estinians abroad sent home remittances. Growing 
numbers of young people were finishing secondary 
schooL Bat on fee grim side, most of the male pop- 
ulation had by this time been-roimded up and been 
feron^ preventive detention.. Secondary graduates 
were imprisoned. The psychological and physical 
effects of this sort of treatment were often dev- 


Erikssion recalls. “One day Israeli planes began 
breaking the sound barrier over Beirut, an attention 
getting technique. Then they rained down thousands 
of pamphlets telling fee Lebanese to get out of West 


Beirut because they, fee Israelis, were going to take 
it Over fee next few days a mass exodus of Leb- 


anese! 


astatmg.” v ■ v 

'Dr Eriksson was called back to Beirut when in 


1982 fee Israeli , “Defence Force” again, invaded 
Lebanon in what they called 'theit “Peace im Gal- 
ilee” offensive. Her task was to oversee fee UNR- 
WA programme o r preventive medicine among fee 



‘Palestinian morale remained high all during the 
siege of West Beirut while the fighters were 
with their families - Morale sank to depths of 
despair after the negotiated departure from 
Beirut of some 7,000 Palestinian fighters when 
the frightful massacres of civilians in the camps 
at Sabra and Shetila took place - These 
atrocities could hardly have occurred had the 
fighters been present 



fee roads, with cats, trucks, taxis, and buses r — 
high, all beading for mountain areas. At fee. same 
time, , great masses ;of civilians from Tyre^Sidon, 
and fee refugee camps came toiling northwards, 
sometimes getting mixed in with Israeli tanks. 
These thronging tens of thousands were pushing 
into West Beirut in search of refuge. They camped 
in cinemas, schools, make-shift lean-tos, ' and 
bombed out buildings. Some camped in fee sticks. 

- “The. Palestinians were fairly well organised in 
looking after their people. -They were after ail a 
kind of state within a state and were used to being 
ready to move. The southern Lebanese, on tfceoth- 
er hand, had practically no one, either chosen or ap- 
pointed, to organise their welfare. Some students, 
mainly Shiites, came from door to door, asking for 
the most elementary support and supplies, so des- 
titute they were.” 

Through this tangled criss-crossing , of anxious 
populations fleeing into and out of Beirut; getting 
muted up -with- tire invadmg l^ 

Eriksson and her teams still kept on setting out eve- 
ry morning, bringing medical supplies Pal- 
estinian civilians, trying to chart then- changing lo- 
cations, recording what Alnesses woe striking, how 
many fad died and bow many were bom. 

“During fee siege of West Beirut, the population 
had 'to endtire) long houra*o£shellnig frooiNhesea 
and Thountains, as well as bombings from amjt 
planes dropping fee ghastlier and most sophisticat- 
ed American made bombs.” Dr Eriksson com- 
mented feat she “was always much too busy to 
think offer worst dangers; The Isrtdis also getter- 
- ally did predsidin bombing, targeting 
fee Palestinian camps and asWied Pal- 
estinian buddings. Certain known plac- 
es one tried to avoid once fee feefling 
and bombing started." 

As fee siege of Beirut was tightening, 
Dr Lillemor spent long days trying to 
collect and organise available medical 
supplies, and was greatly helped by a 
Lebanese pharmacist still opening to 


Remember Sabra and Shetila 


were replaced by Arabic speaking Israeli soldiers 
originally from Morocco and other Middle Eastern 
countries. Wife these troops, fee Gazans bad a 
common language and felt a degree of under- 
standing. The Gaza citizens were also very happy 
to make contact with relatives and friends inside Is- 
rael. The overall atmosphere seemed fairly calm. 

“Then in January 1968 occurred the first re- 
sistance action, followed by fee first collective pun- 
ishment in Gaza. The Israelis used (as they are still 
using feese days) the old British mandatory laws, 
according to which, as punishment for resistance to 
occupation whole areas are sealed off, curfews im- 
posed, houses of resistance suspects blown up, and 
suspects jailed for up to 90 days without formal 
charges aid without access to lawyers. 

“At this time arrived fee first two outside journal- 
ists, Michael Adams and Irene Beeson. Under die 
day-and-night curfew no one was allowed to go out 
of their homes in fee entire Gaza Strip. Reporting 
was, therefore, virtually impossible. However. I 


in London, then for a post wife the Ministry of 
Public Health in Afghanistan, where she served till 
1976. Joining UNRWA once again in 1976, Dr 
Eriksson came our to Beirut where she assumed fee 
position of director of fee UNRWA Department of 
Preventive Medicine in charge of over 100 health 
centres in Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, fee West Bank and Gaza. 

Her arrival in Beirut “was dramatic”, as warring 
(actions and militias were controlling the various 
regions of Lebanon and the neighbourhoods of Bei- 
rut She entered Lebanon via Homs and Hama and 
came through fee mountains. Although her posting 
was nominally in Beirut, her department head- 
quarters were evacuated to Amman where she 
spent a lot of time from 1 976 to 1980. “It was dif- 
ficult administratively ” Dr Eriksson recalls. “Com- 
munications were irregular and travel often very 
dangerous. Once again 1 set up housekeeping 'in 
Beirut at Ain Al-Mreissa in 1977, just down fee 
hill from the American University in Beirut 


hundreds of thousands of civilian Palestinians and 
Lebanese once again fleeing northwards. Every day 
Dr Lillemor and her teams drove south bringing 
medicines to scattered and exhausted .bands of hu- 
manity. Another essential routine was first to lo- 
cate fee again uprooted Palestinians on fee move 
and then to determine and meet tbeir most urgent 
health needs. She arrived in heavily bombed Tyre 
and Sidon fee day. after Israeli troops had over-rim 
fee Palestinian camps at Rashidiya and Bouij Al- 
Shamali nearby. To reach fee southern areas, they 
had to.wind over many different tortuous routes, by 
all sorts of mountain back roads and dirt tracks. All 
fee way, they kept meeting long columns of Israeli 
tanks and armoured vehicles. She remarked that 
late in. fee day the Israeli soldiers looked curiously 
incongruous in their model camps, wife showers, 
neat tents, and fee latest Ameri can-style army com- 
forts. 

“There was no.effoctivc Lebanese government in 
control anywhere from West Beirut ■ south," Dr 


the public/ “Widows of fi ghter^ helped 
by running deliveries of fait solutions 
to fee many- 1 diarrhoea patients," Dr 
Eriksson remembers. “We carried out a 
mass immunisation against polio. :We 
spent a couple of days working' to get 
emergency supplies of anti-typhoid - 
vaccine. Tbeir urgent appeal was even 
on the -BBC. Then someone realised, 
there was no danger of typhoid because 
there was no water. The Israelis had cot 
off fee water supply and typhoid, is a 
water borne disease!” 

“Water became an overriding obses- 
sion,” Dr Eriksson goes on. “Pal- 
estinian fighters dug wells; Water dis- 
tribution was one of my big projects. 

We discovered there was a large supply 
of water under a fire station. Onr team 
organised the building of many metal 
tanks winefe were strfaegicallyplaced in - 
neighbourhoods and near large build- . 
mgS- Then tanker trucks distributed the. - 
water around fee .city.” Dr Lillemor or- „- 
■ganised UNRWA - .staff to prepare aT- 
chlorine solution. But how to Hi snihn te 
it? -Easy? They emptied the vast num- 
bers of small bottles of medicines 
winch fad gone bad from lack of re- 
frigeration which was not functioning 
astheTsaelis Bad cut off fee electricity. . 
to all of West Beirut. 

“Palestinian morale remained high all 
daring the siege of West Beirut while 
fee fighters were wife their families," 

Dr Eriksson recalls. “Morale sank to \ 
depths of despair after fee negotiated- : 
tiroartare from Beirut of some 7,000 
Palestinian fighters- when the frightful; 
massacres of civilians in the ramww at - 
Sabra and Shetila took place. There 
atrocities could hardly have occmred 
nod me fighters been present” •• • 
i Eriksson remained in Amman till' . 
1“S5 continuing her work among fee L 
, tf . . Palestinian refugees in mother and child ' 
nralth, immunisation programmes and preventive - 

r t * B most rewaScig «- 
penences, Dr Eriksson • 


perienMS ” Dr Erik^on remarks, 

wife the teachers m fee camps in school health pro- 
grammes. - r ■ 

■ In 1985, back in Alexandria, Dr Eriksson took on ' 
anassignmMt m public health among fee difalaced 
&.***** ” I9 *>. E* Erikfapa: - 

^^ nior dtizen here m Egypt - - 
reaves the best treatment onansides 3 ”sl2an- V' . 
scared nght away. Dr Eriksson enrofled ar fee 
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The consensus seems to be that the Palestinian Covenant 
should be abolished only in return for Palestine’s right to 
stateh(^,. writes Graham Usher from Gaza as the PNC 
gathers oft Palestinian soil for the first time in 30 years 



Arafat raises his band to cast his vote during a session in the PNC’s first meeting held in Gaza in 30 years (photo: AP) 


The asseoibliiig : of . .S36 Palestinian del- 
egates — including oyer 100 who have ms 
turned from the diaspora — ■' far the 2Jst 
Palestinian National Counril-(FNC) meet- 
ing held in Gaza ion 22 April has .aroused 
decidedly .mixed feelings among Pal- 
estinians — feelings of loss, hope and poig- 
nancy. I£ for some deletes, there was a 
sense of pride in attending a PNC meeting 
on Palestinian soil for the first time in 30 
years, for others the do minant sense was 
one of enormous fr u str a tion, fudledJby the 
morbid state of the Palestmian-lsaeli peace 
process and, above all, by Israel’s massacre 
of 104 Lebanese civilians in South Leb- 
anon the previous week. 

“I am foil of contradictory feelings,” said 
PNC member and ex-hijaclcer Leila 
Khaled, as she crossed info Hat* on 21 
April. It was hard not to see why. Khaled 
had not been in Palestine since 1948, when 
her family was driven from their home in . 
Haifa . But, even as she returned, she point- 
ed out tint her sister was among the 
400,000 or so civilians in Lebanon who are 
once more fleeing their homes due to Israe- 
li bombardment 


Whatever tire emotions, the political im- 
perative behind this PNC meeting was 
spelled out by its leader, Yasser Arafat, in 
his opening speech to the session. “I am 
calling -an die PNC to amend the Pal- 
estinian National Covenant;” he said. “We 
must do so to consolidate our negotiating 
position wife- Israel, which is using the 
question of the covenant to suspend the 
peace process.” 

This is a nice way of putting Arafafs di- 
lemma. But die reality is that the present 
PNC meeting is occurring under duress be- 
cause the Israeli government demands it 
Israel had allowed die PNC to convene in 
the self-rule areas, said Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres earlier this mouth, “to 
amend those articles of the Palestinian Cov- 
enant tint call for Israel's destruction” But 
jt is as yet unclear when, how ami if foe 
PNC will do this. 

Arafat committed the PNC to changing 
these articles in the 1993 Oslo Accords and 
again in tire Oslo II Agreement signed in 
Washington last September, “within two 
months of the inauguration of tire Pal- 
estinian Council [PC]”. The PC, which is 


the legislative arm of the Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority, met in Gaza on 7 March. 
And Peres — rocked by suicide attacks in 
Israel, the war in Lebanon and with elec- 
tions on the horizon — is now calling in 
the chips. 

Will the PNC oblige? According to the 
PNC’s president. B alm* Zaannun the first 
three days of the sessions in Gaza were de- 
voted to “procedural matters", such as es- 
tablishing a new PNC membership and 
electing the PLO's Executive Committee. 
This means the debate an the covenant will 
not occur until the end of this week and 
possibly later. It is also not clear bow the 
covenant will be changed. 

Until recently, Arafat argued that the cov- 
enant’s offensive articles could be re- 
scinded by tbe PNC, “making official” 
those adopted policies that have long made 
tire original covenant obsolete. The articles 
could be replaced by the PNC’s 1988 de- 
cision to recognise Israel in exchange for a 
Palestinian state in the Occupied Territories 
and the PNC’s 1991 sanctioning of UN res- 
olutions 242 and 338 as the basis of any 
Palestinian-lsraeli peace process. But re- 


cent weeks have seen the PLO leader move 
away from this approach. 

On 21 April, Zaanoun said the PLO's le- 
gal committee would present several 
“draft” covenants for the PNC to discuss. 
But a preview of one of these drafts shows 
the PLO retreating not only from tile maxi- 
malist positions outlined in the original 
covenant — where “Palestine” is identified 
with the “boundaries it had during the Brit- 
ish mandate” — but also from the 1988 
and 1991 decisions. One version anticipates 
the future holders of a Palestinian state, not 
in terms of Israel’s withdrawal to the 1967 
armistice line, but loosely in terms of those 
borders “agreed on” between Israel and the 
PLO “during the final-status negotiations”. 

This may be in line with tbe Oslo Ac- 
cords, but it is dangerously vague, especial- 
ly given Israel's insistence that it would not 
agree to any final settlement that meant a 
return to its 1967 “borders”. And Arafat is 
too smart a politician to submit to the PNC 
a new covenant that does not command 
majority support. PNC sources suggest 
rather a compromise where Arafat calls for 
a covenant “based od” the PNC’s 1988 


Declaration of Independence with a clause 
annulling all previous PNC positions, in- 
cluding the old covenant This would satis- 
fy Arafat's commitments to Israel while re- 
a ffirming the Pal estinian post- 1988 national 
aims of statehood, self-determination and 
return in Gaza, tire West Bank aod East Je- 
rusalem. 

Yet even this may find difficulty getting 
the necessary two-thirds majority from the 
PNC. Over 40 PNC members belonging to 
tbe PLO's Popular Front faction have said 
they will boycott any sessions aimed at an- 
nulling the old covenant But many other 
independent members have expressed tbe 
view that the covenant should only be ab- 
rogated in return for Israel's explicit rec- 
ognition of Palestine's right to statehood. “1 
am for amending the covenant,” says for- 
mer PLO spokeswoman and PNC member 
Han an Ashrawi, “but only when the condi- 
tions that gave rise to the covenant are re- 
moved. As long as Israel refuses Pal- 
estinians national rights or even tire 
minimal parity of recognising our right to 
self-determination, why should we gram Is- 
rael absolution." 



Turkey's Western inclinations are hardly a 
recent phenomenon. While the Westem- 
Asian secular state is seeking to be admitted 
to tire EU, Turkish- American ties have re- 
mained strong since the 1950s when Turkey 
joined NATO, in recent times, Turkey was 
seen to be edging closer to Israel. . 

The country’s military accord with Israel, 
signed last February, allows Israeli aircraft to 
train in Turkish airspace and to use Turkish 
air bases. Defending the accord with Israel, 
Turkey’s under-secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. On or Oyman, said on a visit to Cano 
this week, that tire agreement with Israel al- 
lows for mflitaiy t rainin g only and does not 
have any military offensive purposes. 

Nevertheless, observers believe that tire ac- 
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Turtfo/sambitious military 
strategy is a means of . \ 




play a greater role in tire region’s security ar- r gal 
rangements, at least from a Western stand- •• .• y - 
point. . * . 

Turlrey’s means of acquiring mflitaiy su- 
periority is to maintain a strong military ar- 
senal backed b y w ell-defined strategic 
goals. This new direction crystallised after the 1991 
Gulf War and tire subsequent political and strategic 
changes in the region. The same year witnessed tire 
dissolution of foe Soviet Union. Having outlived its 
usefulness, Turkey strove to abandon its traditional 
role as NATO’s front defence line against tbe Soviet 
giant 

Turkey is now steering away from its defence role 
toward a more aggressive posture. This altered strategy 
requires an instrument for implementation, and tbe an- 
swer lies in military supcricwtfy over its neighbours, 
aided by a burgeoning military industry, American mil- 
itary bases inside me country and membership in 
NATO. 

At tbe spip e time, and in order to make full use of 
the economic and commercial opportunities as well as 
sources of energy and nuclear power, the Turkish lead- 
ership also turned to tbe predominantly Muslim Cen- 
tral Asian republics as well as the oil-rich Gulf states 
which offer markets for Turkey products. In these two* 


G»al Nassar 


regions, Turkey is vying for influence with Iran and 
Pakistan. - 

Turkey’s strategic position, overlooking foe Med- 
iterranean, tire Black Sea, foe Aegean and Marmara, 
connecting it to Asia and Europe through sea and 
ground links, provides tbe country with an advantage 
and serves its military ambitious. With a population of 
60 million at present and a projected 69 million by tbe 
end of the century, Turkey can raise a strong army of 
more than one mfltion men in an emergency. 

More important, Turkey is a link between the Middle 
East and the West and what it has in common with Is- 
rael is that both countries serve Western interests by 
posing as deterrents to anti-Western Middle Eastern re- 
gional powers. Turkey's powerful army has enabled it 
to represent Western mflitaiy interests in foe Middle 
East. Israel and Turkey are also the two most powerful 
regional countries, from a military viewpoint 

In Turkey, the army is considered the state’s main 
pillar and it has always occupied a prominent position 


in the political system. The army intervened in polit- 
ical life three times over the past 30 years through mil- 
itary coups in 1960, 1971 and 1980. 

To build up its military capability and bolster its 
growing regional political role, Turkey has upgraded 
its armed forces and equipment through financial and 
technological assistance from NATO. Currently, tbe 
mflitaiy balance of power between Turkey, Iraq and 
Syria indicates that tire former is in the lead in terms 
of men and weapons. 

Turkey boasts a 640,000-strong army, of which 90 
per cent are conscripts and a 1.1 million in reserve. 
The country’s impressive ground, naval and air forces 
are witness to the importance attached to its military 
might. Ground forces comprise 530,000 men. naval 
forces 55,000, while there are 64,000 air force per- 
sona ei. 

With foe help of the US and Germany, Turkey is set 
to continue to expand is technologically advanced ar- 
senal in line with its new aggressive posture. A S4.5 


billion allocation was put aside to man- 
ufacture 160 F-16 fighter planes. There are 
plans to eguip the armed forces with new 
early warning and surveillance planes, war- 
ships and electronic radar systems. Turkey is 
also about to purchase 95 LLH-60 Black 
Hawk helicopters worth $1.1 billion. 

A significant development in Turkey's 
arsenal is a nuclear programme designed to 
turn Turkey into <a nuclear power by tbe 
end of the next decade. Presently Turkey 
has a vist nuclear energy institute and it 
has just concluded a deal to purchase two 
nuclear reactors from : Argentina. Two other 
reactors from Canada' and Germany are in 
the pipeline. Even though it is said that the 
reactors are for energy-generating and 
peaceful purposes, they could be used to 
produce nuclear weapons. It bas been re- 
ported that Uranium-235 is currently pro- 
duced both legally and illegally. The Com- 

monwealth of Independent States, 

particularly Tajikistan, supply Turkey with 
nuclear scientists. Short and long range 
ground-to-ground missiles and modern 
fighter planes, with the capacity to fire nu- 
clear warheads, were recently acquired. 

It is obvious that one of Turkey’s motives for ac- 
quiring nuclear capability is to match Iran's potential 
nuclear power. It could also be a deterrent against any 
regional power that threatens Western and American 
interests. 

In the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, Turkey up- 
graded its space programme, particularly in scientific 
research, to release satellites. It established a space re- 
search agency mtb foe help of scientists from Tajiki- 
stan. Turkey announced it intends to devote its space 
programme to produce a hi ghly-technological satellite 
for communication purposes. At a later date, the facil- 
ities will be used for mflitaiy purposes such as espion- 
age. Israel is expected to cooperate with Turkey in this 
field. 

Turkey’s overall security perception in the region is 
based on the conviction that it is one of NATO’s pow- 
ers and, therefore, it is one of the key elements of in- 
ternational security in tbe Middle East 


Arab dissidents challenge Whitehall 

Arab dissidents are confident that they will triumph over the tide to turn away asylum seekers, reports Doaa El-Bey from London 


Khomeini’s 
looming spectre 

CONTRARY to earlier ex- 
pectations, the Islamic hardlin- 
ers swept to victory in the sec- 
ond round of parliamentary 
elections in Iran this week. Fi- 
nal results showed that they 
had won a total of 146 seats 
in the 270-seat parliament 
They campaigned on a plat- 
form defending the principles 
of the 1979 Is lami c Revolu- 
tion and rejecting Western 
values. The hardliners are 
staunch critics of President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani’s plans to liberalise 
the economy and lift subsidies 
on food and fuel. 

The outcome of the elec- 
tions is a triumph for Ay- 
atollah Khamenei, the spiritual 
leader of the Association of 
Militant Clergy (AMC), tbe 
main rival to Rafsanjani. Kha- 
menei’s close ally Ali Akbar 
Nategh-Nuri, official leader of 
the AMC, is set to be re- 
elected as parliamentary 
speaker at foe inaugural ses- 
sion on 29 May. He is also 
expected to contest the pres- 
idency in next year’s pres- 
idential elections. 

The results dealt a blow to 
Rafsanjani, who is constitu- 
tionally barred from standing 
for re-election having already 
served two consecutive four- 
year terms. Had the more 
moderate block, the pro- 
Rafsanjani Servants of Iran's 
Construction group, won a 
majority, they would have au- 
thorised a bill amending foe 
constitution, allowing Raf- 
sanjani to stand as a pres- 
idential candidate for a third 
time. 

Nevertheless, the number of 
clergymen in parliament 
seems to be diminishing. They 
.occupy 50 seats in the in- 
coming parliament, compared 
to 65 in foe last one and 125 
in the parliament formed im- 
mediately after the 1979 rev- 
olution 

New cabinet 
in Khartoum 

SUDANESE President Lieu- 
tenant General Omar Al- 
Bashir has announced his first 
cabinet reshuffle after the 
March parliamentary and pres- 
idential elections. It comes at 
a time when UN sanctions 
against Sudan are looming on 
foe horizon for the regime's 
failure to hand over three sus- 
pects in the assassination at- 
tempt on Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak in Addis Aba- 
ba last June. 

However, the reshuffle ap- 
pears to be a cosmetic pro- 
cedure as Bashir left foe major 
portfolios of interior, defence 
and foreign affairs in foe same 
hands. 

The only major portfolio to 
change was finance, which 
went to Abdel-Wahed Osman, 
a bank chairman. The move 
signals the government’s at- 
tempt to tackle Sudan’s fal- 
tering economy, which is 
struggling with rising in- 
flation, a depreciating pound 
and foreign debt valued at a 
staggering $16 billion. 

In a new development, foe 
main suspect in the Mubarak 
assassination attempt, Mustafa 
Hamza, told foe London-based 
Arabic daily Al-Hayot that he 
had been living in Af- 
ghanistan for foe past eight 
months — a remark which ap- 
pears intended to cast doubt 
on assertions that Sudan bas 
been harbouring foe suspects. 

Meanwhile, foe Sudanese 
Alliance Forces, one of foe 
four military factions grouped 
under foe opposition umbrella 
movement, foe National Dem- 
ocratic Alliance, killed 15 
government soldiers in a 
strike this week near foe 
northeastern town of Kassala. 

The attack, just a few miles 
from foe border with Eritrea 
in eastern Sudan, follows the 
capture by foe Southern Peo- 
ple's Liberation Anny last 
month of two garrison towns 
further south on the border 
with Ethiopia. 


Britain’s traditional standing as a refuge for Third World political 
dissidents freedom of expression appears to be waning. 

Earlier this year, British Home Secretary Michael Howard an- 
nounced tlyat dne to financial constraints, foe number of asylum 
seekers would be restricted. Reportedly, the Home Office receives 
around 40,000 applications far asylum per year. Last year, less 
than 900 were admitted and now, foe government says that it can 
no longeraffbrd to support a^yhnn seekers. - ' 

However, there are indications that finance is not the sole reason 
uMnd the decision. Political observers cite domestic considera- 
tjoDS, relations with other countries and mounting inte rn a t i onal 
pressure as additional motivations. In recent years, Britain has 
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A number of Arab opposition figures affiliated to flUtitant 
groups, some of whom escaping prison sentences in their countries 
of origin, were granted political asylum in Britain Airing me last 
j -fnHp As a result, countries m the region objected that Britain 
was becoming a base for 'Terrorism", and a fertile ground for mil- 
itant elements who masterarindatta^m then home ccmntnes and 
Kiimnmn mimtries from abroad. 


nublish weekly and monthly periodicals promoting their cause. 

ftc .« o f viote pa. 


J^Twas granted political asylum mBntamthtts yn^o. 
^France has been aw of the loudest critics, dtmmdmg foal Bra- 
un carefully eonstda applications fra* political aqfom fiom North 
Aftjcm disffldents, paroSdarfy from Aljpnaand Tmusia. France 
scene of a series of bombings late last year Bttmind 
^teWntrcd by militants ta 

^rninaSii, This week a Brimfo court set a date for an extradi- 

^Taa*^ *** 8150 ***” demflT tf n £ a ^ 

J^fSSSnnd iSanese charity groups operating m foe UK. 


The government bowed to pro-Israel pressure by patting the Pal- 
estinian Aid and Development Fond (Inteipal) under the super- 
vision of foe Charities Committee responsible for organising foe 
work of charities in Britain. Israel had accused Inteipal of funding 
Is lami c movements such as Hamas and the Islamic Jihad, which 
carried out strickle bombings in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Ashkelon 
last February. 

The attempt by the Home Office to expel the Saudi dissident Mo- 
hamed AJ-Massari to foe Caribbean island of Dominica because 
his presence in Britain threatened to damage Britisb-Saudi trade 
relations was one of the government’s latest attempts to clamp 
down on Arab /h’ggi riente Recently, tbe British government back- 
tracked on its decision after foe Chief Immigration Appeals Ad- 
judicator overrated its decision. 

Such incidents, coupled with the introduction of the Prevention 
of Terrorism Bill immediately before Easter, rang alarm beds. Al- 
though foe said, bill was meant to target foe IRA, it also poses a 
threat to Arab opposition groups. Tbe bill empowers police in Brit- 
ain to search, pedestrians, and unoccupied braidings and grants 
them foe right to establish temporary security cordons and parking 
restrictions. 

Nevertheless, Arab and Islamic groups are confident that as long 
as they abide by the law, nothing will happen to them. Essam Mus- 

toft Tm~n ri mini rl cunt rtf Tntarml CfllH that IrtfICr AR flllft fPClVAtC 


British lows, no harm can be inflicted “If a law is issued to prevent 
charity societies giving Palestinian children and needy people as- 
sistance, then it masrbe applied evenly. The authorities will also 
have to stop the Jewish institutions which send milli ons of pounds 
to Jewish settlers,” he said 

Mustafa added that putting Interpal under the supervision of foe 
Charities Committee did not affect the fund’s activities; it only de- 
layed assistance to Palestinians- This measure only proved that 
“we’re in a world where the aggressor is made to be a victim and 
vice-versa,” said Mustafa. Although he did not mention a par- 
ticular Arab regime by name, Mustafa remarked that “our regimes 


are determined to deprive us of the freedom we enjoy here”. 

Massoud Chagara, chairman of the Human Rights Committee 
of foe self-declared Muslim Parliament of Great Britain, dis- 
missed fears that Britain is losing its status as a refuge to Arab and 
Islamic dissidents. Chagara said that Muslim groups like the Mus- 
lim Parliament “should step in to help with s u p p orti n g foe asylum 
seekers.” 

In Chagara ’s opinion, foe anti-terrorism bill that was introduced 
recently will have little effect on Arabs as it targets those involved 
in active violence. He pointed out that Massari was not deported, 
and similarly the Palestinian funds were not completely frozen as 
Israel wanted. “As for foe Inteipal business, foe Muslim com- 
munity unanimously condemned it,” said Chagara. 

Mustafa added that foe former leader of foe Muslim Parliament, 
foe late Kalim Siddiqui, had sent a letter to British Prime Minister 
John Major expressing his deepest alarm at “foe current hype in 
the media against Mus lims in Britain” and condemned reports 
linking Muslim charities in Britain with recent events in Palestine. 

Fouad Al-Kaabi, an Iranian researcher based in London, said 
that foe recent government measures will not affect foe freedom 
of expression or deprive any genuine asylum seekers from their 
right to take refuge in Britain, The Prevention of Terrorism Bill, 
according to him, will not affect foe Arab or Iranian opposition 
armms that resneci the laws of the country 


Al-Kaabi believes that die British government aims to limit il- 
legitimate immigration and deter those who seek asylum for ec- 
onomic reasons under false pretences, such as claiming to be un- 
der threat in their home countries. 

Al-Kaabi expressed his belief that Britain, like other Western 
European countries, will not give up its deeply-rooted principles 
of freedom of expression, but will find itself forced to reconsider 
its current liberal values. “It will do so in tbe hope that foe ex- 
tremist groups that do not believe in freedom or democracy will 
not use Britain as a base for fomenting violence and terrorism in 
foe name of religion.” be said. 
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Clinton feted by 


Akihito 


Clinton’s visit to Japan last week strengthened the special 
relationship between America and Japan. Mansour 
Abul-Azxn followed the presidential cortege in Tokyo 


It is the custom among Japanese parlia- 
mentarians to close their eyes when lis- 
tening to an important speech or lecture. 
That presumably helps them concentrate 
on the speaker’s wands and to reflect on 
the import of the words. Foreigners who 
do not understand the Japanese habit think 
that Japan’s parliamentarians are sound 
asleep or bored. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. 

United States President Bill Clinton was 
last week the second American president 
to speak to a lull Upper and Lower House 
of the Japanese Diet, or parliament, since 
the two countries established diplomatic 
relations in 1854. 

On balance, the relationship between the 
US and Japan is an unequal one. And it is 
not the trade surpluses alone that are in die 
Japanese's favour. On the level of dip- 
lomatic relations also, Japan fares better 
than the US. For for more top-level Jap- 
anese officials visit America than Amer- 
ican officials visit Japan. Only seven 


American presidents have visited Japan in 
the past 142 years, while every single Jap- 
anese prime min ister has paid an official 
visit to America during his term in office. 
What is even more surprising is that the 
very first visit to Japan by an American 
president took place only 22 years ago, 
when Gerald Ford made the trip in 1974. . 

President Clinton took the opportunity 
while speaking to a packed Diet of con- 
firming the strength of the relationship be- 
tween the two countries. He emphasised 
the need to strengthen further already 
strong ties between Japan and America. 
He stressed that their alliance must con- 
tinue well into die 21st century, for the 
best interests of the two nations and for 
world peace and stability. Japan and the 
US are the two most imp ort a nt de- 
mocracies in the world today and have the 
two most powerful economies. 

President Clinton apologised for the kid- 
napping and rape of a Japanese girl by 
three American servicemen on tbe south- 
ern Japanese island of Okinawa, 1 ,600km 
south of Tokyo. About two- thirds of all 
American troops in Japan are stationed in 
Okinawa. Clinton also paid tribute to Ja- 


pan’s participation in peacekeeping activ- 
ities around the world and to the financial 
support Japan gives to peacekeeping mis- 
sions in countries as far afield as Cam- 
bodia and tbe Middle East Clinton em- 
phasised the importance of Japanese 
support for die Middle East peace process. 

The American president reiterated his 
praise of Japan's foreign policy during a 
banquet given in his honour by Emperor 
Akahito and Empress Michiko. The Jap- 
anese emperor, in turn, held tbe biggest- 
ever banquet in Japanese history for the 
visiting BOl Clinton, Hillary Clinton, tbe 
presidential entourage and American and 
Japanese dignitaries, who numbered 
around 156 and were lavishly entertained 
in the imperial palace. 

Clinton and the emperor exchanged 
some words. Akihito said that he bad nev- 
er stopped and would never stop hoping 
that the Japanese and American peoples 
would continue striving to solve the prob- 
lems that concerned them with a common 
goal: tbe realisation of world peace and 
prosperity. Clinton replied by stressing tbe 
importance of the American-Japanese al- 
liance. 

A poem by the famous eighth-century 
Japanese poetess Onono Komachi was 
then recited. Clinton toasted with his fa- 
vourite drink, vodka, and listened to tbe 
strains of a saxophone playing West Side 
Story. Clinton is an accomplished tenor 
sax player. The traditional Japanese del- 
icacy of raw fish — sushi — was then 
dished out 

On a more sombre note, Clinton's three- 
day visit caused Japan to undertake the 
biggest security operation ever seen in the 
country. Twenty-two thousand of Japan’s 
most-qualified policemen were deployed 
to search tbe places which lay on Clmton’s 
itinerary, especially Tokyo's metro system 
which has recently been the scene of poi- 
sonous nerve gas attacks by the Aum Shm- 
ri Kyo religious sect Hie group’s leader, 
Sboko A Sahara, 40,. is currently facing 
prosecution. Reports have revealed that 
die sect was planning to assassinate die 
American president last November, the 
date for which his visit this month was 


Originally scheduled. 

Clinton's visit took him aboard die 
American aircraft carrier Independence, 
anchored in the waters of the Yokosuka 
naval base in Tokyo, in a strong show of 
sipport for tbe American military presence 
in Japan. He stressed that the American 
forces were a guarantor of peace and sta- 
bility in die Asia-Pacific region. Clinton 
also visited tbe American Chrysler car 
showroom in the Japanese capital to show 
how much be approved of the presence of 
American goods in the Japanese market. 

Hillary Clinton received a warm wel- 
come from the Japanese people and es- 
pecially from tbe fair sex. Japanese women 
app e ar ed to be impre ssed by the strength 
of character, wit and independence of 
America’s first lady. It was as if Mrs Clin- 
ton was the living proof of die success of 
American women. 

The wife of American ambassador to Ja- 
pan, Walter Mondale hosted a luncheon to 
which Mrs Clinton and 13 prominent Jap- 
anese society ladies were invited. It was an 
opportune moment to compare and con- 
trast the daily cares and aspirations of Jap- 
anese and American women both as work- 
ers and professionals in the job 'market, 
and as homemakers. Mrs Clinton was 
briefed about the great strides that Jap- 
anese women have taken to break into the 
male-dominated Japanese business world. 

Economic and trade concerns were not 
left out of Clinton’s discussions in Japan, 
but security and military matters were cer- 
tainly at the top of his agenda. A spokes- 
person for the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
explained that this was because of “the 
progress that has been achieved in the field 
of commerce over the last three years”. 

Clinton pointed out that Japan and the 
US had signed 21 trade agreements during 
the past three years, which had allowed US 
producers greater access to the Japanese 
market US Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher announced during Clinton's 
visit that Japan's trade surplus with Amer- 
ica fell by 10 per cent in 1995, down from 
$60 billion in 1994. Similarly, Christopher 
estimated that in 1995 American exports to 
Japan increased by 85 per cent 





TWO BROTHERS receive in- 
struction from a Hindu . B rahmin 
priest (left) for the salvation of their 
father's soul on. the banks of the sa- 
cred Ganges River in the ancient city 

of Haridwar. Hindu devotees and foreign tourists flock to Ha- 
rid war for spiritual renewal. India's tourist industry received a 
severe blow last week when a bomb destroyed a hotel in the 
heart oftbe Indian capital New Delhi, writes Heba Samir. - 

Separatist rebel groups claimed responsibility for the bomb 
blast that ripped apart the hold on Sunday. Tbe explosion 
killed 15, including nine foreign tourists, and injured 35. The 
joint claim by two small separatist groups from Kashmir and 
the neighbouring state of Punjab came in a written statement 
from Srinagar, foe centre of a six-year war for Kashmir’s in- 
dependence from India. 

The blast came a week before voting begins in India's gener- 
al election, which rebel groups have vowed to disrupt Bal- 


Indian explosion 


Toting will be held in Kashmir ibrfoe 
first' time since' the rebellion erupted 
there in 1989. More than 1 2,009 jx** 
pie have been killed ra the upiislgg. 
• The Jammu and Kashmir Manner Har-r 
kat UI- Ansar,' one of foe two groups c l a imin g, 
said the bombing was. carried out 'to avenge New 


. elhfscb- 

rrfojnn to hold elections' in tire troubled state.- The group is basfid j 
in Muzafihrabed m PakistaiMxcupied Kasfanrir. 

It was the fifth bombing in Demi since last September. 
lim groups in Kashmir have called for a boycott of foe ejections 
and demand ed a- UN-supervised referendum- on : sdf-nde I nl- 


witfa military help.' 

Kas hmiri Muslims are frequently 
sums and are often arrested and charged after Masts: fodrefenT 
repeatedly accused Pakistan ofarmingaad traum^Moslimaep- j 
aratistsfrtfioto; AFP) 


Four-way fate foretold 


The US and South Korea proposed; peace talks, but China and U^pan'f^ 
trump card that could seal the ttfo Koreas* fate; writes Camal NkrurtWih 


These are crucial days for the two Koreas. Last 
week, American President Bill Clinton and his 
South Korean counterpart. President Kim Youog- 
Sam, proposed four-way peace talks between tbe 
United States, tbe two Koreas and China designed 
to usher in lasting peace on foe Korean Peninsula. 
Only a fortnight ago. North Korean incursions into 
tire demilitarised border zone and its accusations 
that Seoul was militarising the southern section of 
the zone resulted in an escalation of tensions in the 


region. 

Raw Cold War quarrels linger on in northeast 
Asia. Ambassador Pari: Soo Gil, South Korea’s per- 
manent representative to foe United Nations, told 
AI-Ahram Weekly that “tire UN Security Council 
should take some action against North Korean prov- 
ocation”. He added that Pyongyang's “flagrant vi- 
olations of the 1953 armistice agreement should not 
go unpunished”. In Cairo, South Korea’s newly ap- 
pointed ambassador to Egypt, Yim Sung Joon, 
agreed. “Pyongyang makes it clear that it wants to 
communise and control the entire Korean Pe- 
ninsula,” be said. 

That Clinton visited the South Korean capital 
Seoul and not the North Korean capital Pyongyang 
on bis recent Asia toor was nothing worth noting. 
What was interesting, though, was that China, 
Pyongyang's erstwhile ally, announced a few days 
later that it was prepared to take part in tbe pro- 
posed four-way peace talks. China’s Deputy For- 
eign Minister Li Zhao Fing, who was in Cairo re- 
cently to sign foe African Nuclear Weapon Free 
Zone, said that China believes “that there should be 
a long-term new peace mechanism to replace foe 
current mechanism of foe armistice”. He em- 
phasised, though, that until then China would like 
the 1953 armistice agreement to remain valid. “The 
[Korean] crisis should be resolved through con- 
sultations held between the directly interested par- 
ties,” be added. 

It looks like China bolds most of the political 
cards — being ideologically close to North Korea 
and economically closer still to South Korea. To Ja- 
pan fell foe plum economic spoils of peace and with 
America rests the responsibility of securing tbe re- 
gion, since it is foe world's unchallenged military 
superpower. Tbe tense stand-off between the two 
Koreas has not escalated because China and the US 
have kept Seoul and Pyongyang on a tight leash. 

But Seoul does not always toe the American line. 
Business is business with South Korea. It has mas- 
sive investment projects in foe Arab world — in- 
cluding stares that are blacklisted by Washington. 
This week. South Korea's Dong-Ah Construction 
Industrial Corporation signed a 510 billion deal 
with Libya* to build tbe Great Man Made River pro- 
ject. North Korea, on the other hand, has come un- 
der intense diplomatic pressure from the US to stop 
supplying arms to Middle Eastern states. 

Ambassador Yim, explained: “The four-way pro- 
posal is realistic. We want to involve both the Chi- 


nese and Americans. North Korea insists on having 
peace talks with the US alone. We needed some 
kind of counter-proposaL There are two phases to 
tiie four-way proposal: the two Koreas start nego- 
tiations first and China and the US join later. The 
two Koreas are responsible for peace in the Korean 
Peninsula. The US and China [will assume a] sup- 
porting role and together we shall establish a per- 
manent peace structure. We have received no re- 
sponse from North Korea yet” 

Yim said, “Tensions [between Seoul and Pyon- 
gyang] were heightened last week because North 
Korea announced It would no longer recognise tbe 
43-year-old armistice agreement." There was a time 
when the outcome of foe 1950-53 Korean War was 
seen as one of tbe key events in foe reconstruction 
of contemporary Asia. Today, the past is dismissed 
with some scepticism; all eyes are squarely fixed on 
tbe future. Deliberations over foe future of Asia 
have been going on since foe end of foe Cold War. 
Compromise has become something of a dirty word 
to many participants in the deliberations — and no 


more so than when the debate concerns the two Ko- 
reas. 

To the West, the Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea, better known as North Korea, represents ec- 
onomic disaster, political incongruity and is mil- 
itarily menacing. Ironically, though. South Korea is 
no West Germany. Nobody in Asia or in the West 
seriously believes that South Korea can, in the fore- 
seeable future, absorb North Korea as easOy as 
Bonn did East Berlin. True, the Republic of Korea, 
or South Korea, is a non-permanent member of foe 
UN Security Council and a prospective member of 
the Organisation of Economic Cooperation and De- . 
vetopmeot (OECD). But its accession to the ex- 
clusive rich-nation OECD club was not un- 
conditional. Unlike, say, former communist East 
European nations like the Czech Republic and Hun- 
gary, which were welcomed into foe Western fold 
with open arms, South Korea had to prove that it 
was worthy of such an honour. There were last- 
minute hiccups over Seoul's human rights and la- 
bour relations records. Western governments did 


not turn a blind eye to what they saw. as SoufrKo- 
rea’s shortemnings. • , 

The import of Western double standards is lost 
neither on other Asian nations nor on the Third' 
World at large. South Korea is a widely ac- 


paxty to any peace dlscussmtuL Pyongyang, <Ks- 
misses Seoul as a poppet of the OS. < *Thc : Koftsao 
annistice agreement was signedby North Korea and 
foe tJ^. The South Korean puppets are not eligible 
to poke forajoose into foe issue," warned a Strongly 


knowledgedr economic power ho use. Nevertheless/ 1 'edifdtfil m -Nbrfo;K 0 rea.’s rofittg -party or- 

the future bf Norfo Korea is immensely important^ : gan RadongSmtain. j.\ £ .fer.r. ■*' ( 


if Pyongyang fells, its demise might spell -disaster, 
for the remaining c ommuni st-ruled pants of East" 
Asia — foe People’s Republic of Qnna add Viet- 
nam. On tiie other ’land, Pyongyang’s survival as a 
communist-ruled, one -party state wfll serve as a 
grim .reminder to the Western world foat an al-' 
ternative to multi-paity democracy is going to thrive 
weUintothe 2lstcentuiy. . 

Pyongyang has in the past contended that Seoul 
cannot be part of a new peace agreement ontheKo- 
rean Peninsula because it did not sign the 1953 ar- 
mistice. Beijing, on the other hand, was, like Pyon- 
gyang, a signatory to the armistice. Pyongyang’s 
insistence that it conduct bilateral talks with Wash- 


peace agreemefe m foe' 
Korean Peninsula is tiw statedaim ^Was hin gton, . 
Seoul and Pyongyang. If is also atdrilical foreign ; 
policy objective ofboth-Ghina^ 
seems fitted to co nfr o n t awkward qnestiankJ&aat-its 
relationship w&Was&ingtoa^ 

The international media; focused, their attention on 
tiie South' Korean 'student dembnitaatioas which 
took place during President Cfmftm’s recent voif to 
the country. The students werepro tes tmg America's 
condoning ofiaadtdowns _aa studentsand workers 
by the au t h u rii a i ai i m flfoa yregnnc fott canted otr 
the Kwan^ massacres df democrarty activisfe^ m 
1980.:Sin^toy;foemt|anaifonalm^w(^ja<m(^ . 


mgton was-rgected by Seoul, which insists that it be' extensive coverage of* Japanese 
• . " . . \ ' against tiw US nrititasy presence in Japan. 


Extracts from the interview with South Korean Ambassador Yim Sung Joon 


Can South Korea defend itself against the North Korean military threat 
withoutthe help of American troops? 

Well, of course, tiie stationing of American troops [on our territory] is important 
in terms of our joint military posture against any possible North Korean provoca- 
tions. At the same time foe presence of American troops is contributing to the 
stability oftbe whole [northeast Asian] region even after the end of the Cold War. 

In tarns of South Korean defence capabilities, I can confidently say that we are 
capable of repelling and countering any Norfo Korean provocations. 


diets from the Korean War. 


What about trading with Libya? 

We have close economic links with Libya, but we do not trade in any military 
items. We support foe UN resolutions on Libya. Our economic transactions with 
Libya are conducted within the fhunewodc of foe UN resolutions. We are not 
breaking the UN sanctions. 


What are the reasons behind the current tensions? 

Norfo Korea felt very insecure after the collapse of the former Soviet Union and 
foe end of the Cold War. Pyongyang's recent provocations are a dramatic change 
of course. They want to escalate tensions [in order to] secure economic assistance 
from the US. Pyongyang’s strategy is a wrong course of action. Pyongyang 
should have recourse to SouthKorea, and not the US, for assistance. North Korea 
wants to negotiate directly with the US to the exclusion of [South Korea]. Ten- 
sions exist because Norfo Korea wants to communise foe South and have a peace 
treaty with the US, to exclude tbe South from peace talks and to get all American 
troops out of the Korean Peninsula. 


And South Korean business interests in North Korea? 

Yes we have business inte&sts in North Korea. We need some kmd of favourable ' 
environment in which to do more business there. The climate is not favourable 
for South Korean companies to operate without political prejudice in North- Ko- 
rea. It tea pity becaureSonfo Korean rompnries have a lot to offer. 


South Korea is ronfigotudipg. a 1966 agreement- 
which gave US serviceiiKn special legalj^vil^s.^ 
Seoul wants greater jurisdiction over tbe 37,09P ,US 
troops - stationed on its sail. Hostility towards' the 
American army is increasing in both Soufo Korea 
and Japan .because of what is seen as tite rahmuil ' 
and contemptuous conductof some US servicemen. - 
Japan is by fm foe-most generous host nation of 
. .the American military. -Japan: makes paymafot to- 
taUmgS6biHkn to offset foe. cost of-stationuigtte' 
47,000 American servicemen em its territory, few " 
observers of tbe Korean scene wo^-pietaH^ that - 
Japanese" money doesbottriattec. 

Last; w^talkawreheld bttwera>te«fo’Ka«* 


gamsatLon: (REDO), a consortnim^f South Kqrepi, 
Japanese and American companies azxf^ovetjirnent - - 
representatives. 'A" $4 J billion deal was - — - J 


What about proof of South Korean goodwill? 

When there were floods in North Korea last year we gave them over 50,000 tons 
of rice to alleviate food shortages in the North That cost us a lot of money. In re- 
turn, they antagonised South Korea by capturing a religions missionary who was 
[proselytising] in [the neighbouring northern Chinese province of} Manchuria. 
They also captured a ship that was transporting the rice and held the crew on 
trumped-up spying charges late last year, frit is necessary to peraevere wjfo even 
more patience and magnanimity, the South will do so. 


AndChina? i . . _ . 

Korea is among China's biggest trading partners. China is a very imnortant .' Pycwgytog and.KHJO last December. Wh* 

neighbour. Prospects for trade and investment look very bright. has become apparent is foat. without. Japancse txb- - ; 

meal expertise a^ffnmiciarbMldn& N«^Kkxffl> . 

And China’s importance politically? rich resources' willjnot be ; harnessed. Aniericfln v ifo4 

5 1 — «. ... . .. ... South Korean help fe:alro welcome, btt^ 

.on Japanese financial muscle. 


China occupies a very im p ort an t position because it is in a position to give advice ■■ 
to North Korea — it has excellent working relations with China. rThma has been , ® 
very helpful. We want to maintain good relations with China not just because of week; Sontb Korea requested fi 

the problems in the Korean Peninsula but also for peace and prosperity in the “fariy . $200 bilfion of US mflitaiy 

— — .j- — ■ - - J eluding — c — * — 


whole of northeast Asia. 


What about current talks between American and North Korean officials in 
Berlin? 

The talks (teal with specific issues such as stopping missile proliferation and hu- 
manitarian concerns as the attempts to recover tbe remains of Ame ntum sol- 


What about the anti-American demonstrations? 

Korea has become a very democratic and open society; everyone is free to ex- 
press his or her ideas. A small group of extremist activists wanted to score some 
publicity points by demonstrating against America. They were free to dem- 
onstrate. 


On Cfintou's visit 

Clinton's visit was very timely and most opportune. 


weapons:!!!- 

surface-to-surface missiles, sjotitonsfaxp' 
missiles, three destroyers tmd a number fof sab- 
marines. Th&nrilitanBation of South KbreaTia^bem 
a bone of contention between Washington^ and 
Pyongyang. The issue was . raised during faftsTttv 
tween Deputy Assistmu Sccretary of State' Robert *. , 
Emhorn- anti Norfo Korean officials rathe Gerund - 
— ital Berfrn Ibis week The US donated sooaitZ2 ; 
' on in direct cash aid to North Korea to tfieviate * 
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food and -medicine. 
American aid ‘is a rign 
meat with Pyongyang. 


But it is do ubtfel if 
a substantial mpprocfte- 


What is the cause oftbe latest tension between the two Koreas? 
Tbe main reason is American opposition to the reunification of foe 
two Koreas and its breaking of tbe annistice agreement signed in 
1953. The United States, ever since its troops set foot in South Ko- 
rea in September 1945, has wanted its troops to be permanently 
stationed there and, further, to occupy foe whole of the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. The incidence of American violations of tbe 1953 ar- 
mistice agreement [ending the 1950-53 Korean War] has increased 
sharply in the past few months. There have been 435,000 Amer- 
ican violations in foe last 10 years. Of the 63 paragraphs in foe 
agreement, nine hove b ee n ignored and remain only on paper. 


The view from the north 


Badr Hassan Shafei sounded out Chang Sung Gil, the North Korean ambassador to Egypt 


deavourin: 
bend over 


threat is an invention oftbe US and Western countries. They creat- 
ed tbe problem to stifle Korean socialism. Our people have chosen 
foe socialist path, which is based on the Juche philosophy founded 
by tiie late Great Leader, farmer President Kim Q Sung. Con- 
cerning the nuclear issue, we have an experimental reactor for 


completion of the construction of tbe reactors. Tbe US also agreed 
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to strip foe joint mflitaiy Team Spirit exercises with South Korea in 

BPI 


return for us freezing our peacxsfid programme to produce nuclear 
““KT- 


with the US. But, we wfo. n<* 
merican friendship]. In older to 
mamtam peace and stability in foe Korean PeninsutiL are foave 
made a tbree-ponrt proposal. First, a. tentative agreeroa&-sh<xridbe 
signed to replace foe armistice agreement,^ ^untfr a ■/ 

Jgoemenris oondgfed 'Second, a North 

mjbtaiy body stould be estabUshed to replace foe AnmaS»C(H»- . 


Is the cruris related to the US decision to bait rice supplies to 
Norfo Korea? 

No. American aid is too little to be of any consequence. The US 
expressed its readiness to provide S2 million of food aid to North 
Korea » ease food shortages [following last year’s severe 
drought]. 


peaceful purposes owing to tiie lack of other energy so urc es tike 
' other Western countries ban exports to socialist 


oil. The US and 
countries of strategic materials and nuclear technology. Therefore, 
we have developed nuclear energy for peaceful purposes aid we 
are self-reliant. 


So, the crisis is related to North Korea's possession of noefear 
weapons? 

There ore no nuclear weapons in our country. We have no in- 
tention to possess nuclear weapons, nor do we have the capability 
to produce nuclear weapons. The so-called North Korean nuclear 


But the US signed an agreement with your country in 1994 
concerning the nuclear programme. 

Yes, but the US worked to internationalise tiie Korean nuclear cri- 
sis to put pressure on us. However, if eventually agreed to enter bi- 
lateral negotiations and signed a nuclear agreement in October 
1994. According to this agreement, the US promised to provide us 
with two light-water nuclear reactors. Tbe US also promised to 
give us half a million tons of non-nuclear fuel every year until tbe 


Was this agreement actually carried ant? - 
Some items of the agreement have been carried out: for example, 
the US provision of non-nuclear fueL The joint mflitaiy exercises 
between the US and South Korea, however, have not stopped, but 
continued under different names. For foe fost thpe, South Korean 
hoops went to America to cany out marine exercises last year. 

As for us, we have already frozen our peaceful nuclear pro- 
gramme and there is an inspection team from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency supervising the process. - 


mission. _ 

‘ SST? ^1?!° points, wMe:fte 

sbmddbe askaf to carry out its resohrtipn on the KbrearijPe-. 


!* ? M^ral mteiBatieoat wgaO'- • : 


' Vnh 


Will this crisis obstruct foe implementation of the agreement? 
The matter is . up to foe US. If it reneges on its promise, we will 
have to defend ourfelves. I would Hire to make it very clear foat 
we want peace and security in the Korean Penh^ula and we arc en- 
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World leadership 
in the Clinton- 
Dole race 

Immigration and terrorism are high on 
the list of American presidential election 
issues, writes Thomas Sorguissian 
from Washington 


Immigration and terrorism top die a gen d a s of the re- 
cently resumed sessions of both houses of Congress. 
These two issues, with their international and domestic 
repercussions, are definitely going to be part of die for- 
eign affairs debate between Republicans and Democrats 
in the coming election season. 

Recently Senator Robert Dole, die Senate majority 
leader and Republican presidential candidate, and Newt 
Gingrich, speaker of the Republican-dominated House of 
Representatives, called on three key committee chairmen 
to hold hearings on the covert Iranian arms shipments to 
Bosnia in 1994, which were reportedly approved by the 
Clinton administration. The issue was disclosed in a de- 
tailed report published by the Los Angeles Times. Re- 
publicans, it is expected, wOl use this opportunity to crit- 
icise sharply the administration’s mishandling of 
international crises, using Bosnia as an e xamp le. 

Another battleground in the coming elections will be 
the funding of so-called foreign operations, as well as the 
status of the bodies which manage those operations. Re- 
publicans believe that many of these operations have to 
be cut back, as a great deal of wastefulness and bu- 
reaucracy make them inefficient The foreign assistance 
programme is also targeted for cuts. 

Earlier this month, President B31 Clinton vetoed a bill 
that would have shrunk three main foreign affairs agen- 
cies and intensified pressure on China. The bill had 
passed through the Senate by 52 votes to 44 and through 
the House by 226 votes to 172 — not big enough mar- 
gins to override Democrat Clinton's veto, the 14th in his 
presidency. 

The president wrote in a message to Congress: 'This 
legislation contains many unacceptable provisions that 
would undercut US leadership abroad and damage our 
ability to assure the future security and prosperity of die 
American people." In the same message, Clinton men- 
tioned that the bill would “unacceptably restrict" his abil- 
ity. as president, to conduct foreign affairs, which raised 
“serious constitutional concerns”. 

In the last two years, with die Republican dominance 
in the legislative body, Washington has witnessed a 
struggle between the two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
— the White House and Capitol Hill — ova- the funding 
of foreign affairs bodies and missions. The three agen- 
cies which the vetoed bill was targeting were the US 
Agency for International Development, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and the US Information Agen- 
cy. 

The veto came two days before President Clinton be- 
gan a trip to South Korea, Japan and Russia. Stability in 
the Korean Peninsula and nuclear safety were the main 
topics of discussion on his tour. Hot spots in the world 
arena will undoubtedly dominate the foreign policy de- 
bates in the coming presidential election campaigns. Chi- 
na, Russia, die Middle East, Bosnia, the United Nations 
and peacekeeping, and NATO expansion will receive the 
most attention. 

Successes in foreign affairs may help sometimes in 
elections, but failures definitely damage the chances of 
the incumbent. The Clinton administration is anxious to 
avoid American casualties, especially body bags in Bos- 
nia. to keep the peace process going in the Middle East, 
to have fairly good relations with Russia, to ensure it 
does not face any nuclear threat and to prevent a crisis 
erupting in the Korean Peninsula. In addition, the present 
administration is trying to prove die value — both in dol- 
lars and in jobs — of trade diplomacy in international 
markets. 

Political observers believe that there are not that many 
differences between Clinton and Dole on foreign policy. 
So, what the strategists of Dole’s camp wfll try to do is 
attack Clinton's character through his style and deeds in 
managing, or mismanaging, foreign affairs. Some of the 
adjectives which Dole's supporters have employed re- 
cently to describe Clinton and his policies are “in- 
consistent", “unstrategic”. “reactive" and — the most fre- 
quently used — “indecisive". 

Not taking strong stands on Russia and China is one of 
the main points on which the Clinton administration is 
criticised. Recent reports have indicated that Dole is now 
struggling to shape an Asia policy. In recent addresses 
about Asian policy he has had to weigh up whether to 
emphasise human rights or Beijing's strategic and trade 
importance to the US. 

Republican Senator John McCain of Arizona is ad- 
vising Dole on his upcoming Asia speech. According to 
some reports, a number of Bush and Reagan administra- 
tion officials are helping to draft it. Among them are for- 
mer UN Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, former Assistant 
Secretary of Defence Richard Annirage, former Pen- 
tagon policy chief Paul Wolfowitz and former Under- 
secretary of State Robert Zoellick. Senator McCain’s 
name was recently mentioned beside that of General Col- 
in Powell's name as a possible secretary of state in a 
Dole administration. 

Many in the Republican Party, and especially in the 
Dole camp, believe that Kirkpatrick is second to none in 
foreign policy issues and they see in her the best possible 
secretary of state. She was the US’s first female am- 
bassador to the UN, representing Ronald Reagan during 
such crises as the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the Amer- 
ican intervention in Grenada and the Soviet downing of a 
Korean plane. 

In an interview with the conservative Insight magazine, 
Kirkpatrick said: T think experience is foe basis for pru- 
dential thinking and good judgement within foe domain 
of international affairs, and foal is one of the reasons I 
decided to endorse Bob Dole for president and join his 
campaign. We risked American lives and poured an aw- 
ful lot of American money down various rat holes so that 
foe Clinton administration could develop the broad ca- 
pacity for conducting military operations out of foe UN 
secretariat-.. Bob Dole wouldn’t do [that]." 

Senator Dole is critical of foe American involvement in 
international peacekeeping operations. He believes that 
“US sovereignty must be defended, not delegated" via 
the UN foe World Trade Organisation and o&ers. On 
m3 nv occasions he has said UN Secretary-General Bou- 
tros Ghali is not foe one who is going to define Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Dole has staled many times that 
American lives should be risked only for American in- 
uresis* and asked for American military power to be re- 
huill. He also mote, “Leadership is saying what you 
mean, meaning what you say, and sticking to fo That in- 
cludes a willingness to use force when required. 

As regards the Middle East, Senator Dole gained prom- 
inence fast year more than ever before when on 13 Oc- 
t.>bcr he. alone with senators Moymhan. KyL Ifl- 
tl ,. ve >nd 61 others, introduced the Jerusalem Embassy 
“Hocation Acl The Senate passed the bill by 93 votes to 
rive Dote justified his bill saying, “This legislation is 
fo e oeace process — it is about recognising Is- 
‘ -miiaf Israel's capital is not on foe table m the 
*Td moving *e US embassy to Jerusalem 
fo ^noiiuog to prejudge the outcome of any foturc nego- 

Senate majority leader in 1990 considered Con- 
to be acting irresponsibly when ti passed tcsoIu- 
^ for foe recognition of Jerusalem as Israel s 

1,? f' 'Lfsmne ^Senator Dole visited Baghdad 
Reader Saddam Hussein, just months before 

foe nr. osier of Kuwait. 


IRA blasts British proposals 

Another bomb attack in London shows that the IRA is frustrated with the British stalling of ail-party negotiations, writes Faiza Rady 


On the night of 17 April, the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) detonated a bomb in foe posh Wesr 
London neighbourhood of the Boltons. The ex- 
plosion caused no casualties and only minimal 
property damage. It occurred in an area which is 
home to foe rich and famous; residents include 
tabloid superstar and fashion model Liz Hurley 
and Baron and Baroness John and Anya Sains- 
bury. 

This was the fifth derice planted in the capital 
since the powerful explosion that blasted foe 
Docklands area on 9 February and ended foe 
IRA's 17-month ceasefire. The resumption of 
hostilities signalled the organisation's protest 
over the British government's stalling on foe 
commencement of all-party negotiations about 
the future of Northern Ireland. 

In the wake of the Docklands bomb, foe Brit- 
ish government seemingly responded to IRA de- 
mands when it finally scheduled all-party talks 
fa 10 June. “The main IRA concern was to es- 
tablish that the government would seriously en- 
gage with foe peace process," explained political 
analyst David McKittrick. “They wished to en- 
sure that in foe talks foe odds would not be 
stacked against them, and that negotiations 
would not stall on foe question of de- 
commissioning IRA arms." 

The Boltons incident clearly marked foe IRA's 
rejection of foe election proposal, occurring one 
day after foe British government presented its 
legislative bill for foe Northern Ireland elec- 
tions, which are scheduled for 30 May. Mitchel 
McLaughlin, chairman of Sinn Fein, the polit- 
ical wing of foe IRA, said foe attack offered 
“continuing evidence that foe IRA thought foe 
proposal did not contain foe necessary dynamics 
for a ceasefire". McLaughlin added that a cease- 
fire would only be implemented if Protestant 
politicians met Sinn Fein and agreed on an al- 
ternative to armed struggle. 

According to British Prime Minister John Ma- 
jor's contested proposal, Ulster residents will be 
electing a 1 1 0-member forum representing 10 


political parties — including Sinn Fein — which 
would then select negotiating teams for foe long 
, delayed all-party talks. However. Major, speak- 
ing during a visit to Prague a day after the explo- 
sion. categorically stated that there would be no 
part in foe peace process for Sinn Fein unless 
and until it could produce a lasting and viable 
ERA ceasefire. Otherwise, negotiations would 
start “without foe participation of Sinn Fein and 
those people who support bombing exercises 
like [that of 17 Aprilf'. said Major. 

Besides foe IRA'S inn Fein opposition, John 
Hume's Social Democratic and Labour Party 
(SDLP) — the largest Catholic party in North- 
ern Ireland — disagrees with foe election format 
and its forum, which it believes is designed to 
contain a Protestant majority. Clashing Kith 
British politicians during the House of Com- 
mons debate on foe subject, the SDLP proposed 
amendments which would minimise the forum's 
role. 

At foe same time. Protestant politicians repre- 
senting David Trimble's Ulster Unionist Party 

— which promotes continued union with Britain 

— pushed for amendments to be passed that 
would strengthen the fomm’s executive powers. 
Commenting on foe clashes over foe bill, a 
spokesperson for the British Embassy in Cairo 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that “the current pro- 
posals are balanced and therefore give no one 
parly everything it wants". 

Beyond foe election bill debate and foe latest 
IRA bombing, negotiations between foe Re- 
publicans and foe Unionists have fahered on foe 
question of decommissioning foe IRA's weap- 
ons. After foe much-touted February 1995 joint 
British-lrish New Framework for Agreement 
broadly outlined negotiation guidelines, the Brit- 
ish government suddenly demanded that all mi- 
litias disarm as a precondition for negotiations. 

Neither the New Framework nor the Irish and 
British governments historic December 1993 
declaration of intention to seek a political solu- 
tion with Sinn Fein and other parties, required 


foe factions to disarm. According to foe declara- 
tion's text, foe two governments agreed that 
peace can only be achieved by ending violence 
so that ■‘democratically elected political parties, 
committed to using exclusively peaceful meth- 
ods and having demonstrated their acceptance of 
foe democratic process, will be free to fully par- 
ticipate and, in due time, join the dialogue be- 
tween the governments and foe political par- 
ties." 

Only after foe historic 1994 LRA ceasefire 
agreement did foe Major administration refer to 
the necessity of disarmament. Although neither 
foe LRA'S inn Fein nor foe pro-British loyalist 
factions disagree with the principle of eventual 
decommissioning, foe IRA rejects preconditions 
other than those proposed in the declaration and 
New Framework texts 3nd wants to include de- 
commissioning on foe negotiation agenda. 

But why should disarmament be such a point 
of contention for foe IRA? According to Ireland 
specialist Pierre Joannon. it is important to re- 
member that foe IRA emerged in its present 
form in 1 970 as a self-defence militia for foe 
protection of Irish nationalist neighbourhoods 
— which were regularly assaulted by rioting 
Protestant gangs, while an indifferent police 
force stood by and often collaborated with the 
gangs. Moreover, foe problem of the IRA's il- 
legal use of w eapons has to be seen in the wider 
context of foe thousands of legal arms carried by 
members of foe Protestant community. These 
still potentially threaten the Catholics. “It is only 
negotiations that will render self-defence needs 
obsolete. At least this is what one should hope 
for. and this is one of foe reasons why the IRA 
refuses to disarm before negotiations. - wrote 
Joannon. 

With negotiations stalled on the question of 
decommissioning, John Major and his Irish 
counterpart John Bruton decided last November 
to refer foe issue to an international commission, 
headed by former US Senator George Mitchell 
and including Harri Holkeri, former prime min- 


ister of Finland, and General John de Chaste lain, 
the Canadian army chief-of-staff to make rec- 
ommendations. In January, Senator Mitchell 
handed his report to foe British and Irish govern- 
ments. 

According to foe commission's findings, the 
problem of disarmament is only a symptom 
masking an underlying deep and mutual distrust 
“We have concluded that the paramilitary organ- 
isations will not disarm before negotiations 
start,” reads the report. The commission con- 
sequently recommends thar disarmament take 
place during negotiations, but prior to foe con- 
clusion of a peace agreement- As for eventual 
elections, foe report states that they should re- 
flect a wide-ranging consensus to support a glo- 
bal solution to foe conflict in Northern Ireland. 
The report also suggests that all parties should 
demonstrate their “willingness to take risks for 
peace". 

In reference to the Mitchell report foe British 
Embassy in Cairo's spokesperson told foe 
Weekly that foe “government has accepted foe 
report" and. consequently, “at foe beginning of 
negotiations all participants will have to make 
clear their total commitment to democracy and 
non-violence as well as address foe report's pro- 
posal on decommissioning*'. 

Most Republicans, however, think otherwise. 
“[They] have concluded that John Major is in 
foe business of making concessions to foe Ulster 
Unionist Party in the hope of securing its sup- 
port in foe commons lobbies." commented the 
Independent newspaper. The Prime Minister's 
internal political situation is currently so em- 
battled that he cannot afford to take risks, ex- 
plained Joannon. His parliamentary majority is 
so slim that he has to comply with (he demands 
of the nine Unionist members of parliament in 
return for foeir backing. As a result, “Major 
lauded the Mitchell Report, while effectively ig- 
noring the essential recommendation to de- 
commission during negotiations." wrote Joan- 
non. 



A old woman waves a portrait of the founder of the Soviet Union Vladimir Lenin, and joins other Communist supporters as they march into Red Square, Moscow, on 22 April to mark the 126th 
anniversary of Lenin's birth. The Communist candidate for president, Gennady Zyuganov is leading in opinion polls for the 16 June Russian presidential elections (photo: Reuters) 


Race and the workplace 

Keith Jennings assembles the fragments that constitute racism among the jobless and in the workplace in America 
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It was the disastrous economic 
policies of former United 
States presidents, Ronald Rea- 
gan and George Bush, that 
have contributed most to the 
current global economic crisis, 
in the US the neo-conservative 
attack on foe Keynesian wel- 
fare state in reality amounted 
to a domestic structural adjust- 
ment programme. Character- 
istically', this programme in- 
cluded a redistribution of foe 
wealth in society: the income 
of foe richest one per cent of 
foe population grew by 74 per 
cent during foe ,1980s while 
dial of foe poorest 40 per cent 
of foe population fell or 
showed no growth. 

In the area of taxes, a shift- 
ing tax burden from the rich to 
the poor and middle classes 
made the redistribution cited 
above possible. The re- 
distribution of the tax burden 
provided S25.000 to each fam- 
ily in foe upper one per cent 
During foe 1980s, payroll tax- 
es, which are regressive and 
fall entirely on labour income, 
increased faster than any other 
federal tax. 

The emergence of mass un- 
employment, under 

employment and increasingly 
fierce competition for jobs and 
foe liquidation and privat- 
isation of businesses and ser- 
vices have collectively led to a 


swelling of foe army of those 
deprived of a job. housing, 
health care and education. 

In the US, contemporary 
manifestations of racism and 
racial discrimination are often 
couched in reactionary public 
policies. For most policy- 
makers racism is a thing of foe 
past. And when it is to be dis- 
cussed, foe focus should only 
be on alleged ■‘reverse dis- 
crimination'’ which supposedly 
discriminates against white 
males. Scapegoating African 
Americans, people of Latin 
American descent (Latinos), 
Asian Americans, Arab Amer- 
icans and Third World im- 
migrants has become a popular 
pastime for the mainstream 
politicians. This new racism is 
more difficult to detect and is 
often in need of "decoding". A 
good example of this phe- 
nomenon is legislation entitled 
foe Equal Opportunities Act of 
1996, which is being debated 
presently in the Congress. The 
legislation, if passed, will elim- 
inate all affirmative action pro- 
grammes in foe US. 

The act does not even ac- 
knowledge foe existence rrr 
past or present — of sexual or 
racial discrimination in foe 
country. This piece of legisla- 
tion, in reality, is designed to 
protect foe white- skin privilege 
that has existed in foe US since 


its founding. The chief sponsor 
of foe legislation is Republican 
presidential candidate. Senator 
Bob Dole. 

In the US there are 130 mil- 
lion jobs and about 90 million 
of them involve repetitive 
tasks, which means that a com- 
puter can displace them. There 
should be no doubt that the ec- 
onomic situation exerts a sub- 
stantia] influence on foe strat- 
ification of societies. Its 
influence, for instance, can 
readily be seen on foe state of 
employment and therefore on 
foe level of unemployment 
where factories are located, 
how long people will work, 
what type of work people will 
engage in arid under what con- 
ditions that work will be per- 
formed. 

Like most industrialised 
countries the US is ex- 
periencing a growing level of 
unemployment. Because of foe 
chancing economy and in- 
creasingly open measures of 
racial discrimination, rates of 
unemployment among national 
minorities 2 nd indigenous peo- 
ples are appallingly high. This 
IS especially true for young 
people. 

The official unemployment 
rate in foe US is 5.6 per cent. 


For African American adults it 
is officially 15.9 per cent. For 
African .American youth, how- 
ever. it is 40 per cent. The rate 
of unemployment among Lat- 
inos is approximately 17 per 
cent and among Native .Amer- 
icans it averages 46 per cent — 
data often is not kept but it is 
known that on some reserva- 
tions unemployment ranges as 
high as 70 per cenL These of- 
ficial rates must be understood 
against the reality of hundreds 
of thousands of people who 
have given up looking for 
work and are therefore not 
counted in official data. For in- 
stance. foe real rate of un- 
employment for African .Amer- 
icans is 26 per cent and for 
African American voufo. 58 
per cenL 

The misery, pain aod suf- 
fering brought on by un- 
employment can be seen on 
any US street, with African- 
American homeless people in- 
creasingly begging for food, 
work or money. 

Maintaining sanity and a 
sense of dignity in a racist so- 
ciety is often made more dif- 
ficult by foe growing im- 
poverishment associated with 
the marginalisation of com- 
munities of colour. The chang- 


es in foe job market coupled 
with racial discrimination have 
led to an unprecedented mar- 
ginalisation of the black work- 
ing class. In fact, foe Urban In- 
stitute. in a seminal report on 
employment discrimination, 
noted that racism in employ- 
ment is still widespread in foe 
US: African Americans are 
three times as likely as whites 
to face discrimination when 
applying for entry-level jobs. 
The depressed US economy 
and global restructuring have 
meant that workers with lirtle 
education cannot find decent 
paying jabs. Others who have 
found new jobs in the service 
sector typically receive lower 
wages, and most of these jobs 
normally do not provide med- 
ical insurance or decent fringe 
benefits. 

The federal government pol- 
icy of cutbacks and corporate 
downsizing has exacerbated 
foe worsening employment 
conditions. For instance, dur- 
ing foe 1980s the federal mini- 
mum wage was frozen at 
S3. 55 per hour. This policy ex- 
panded foe working poor. 
Thousands of persons working 
full time cannot afford foe ba- 
sic necessities of life. Not able 
to participate in the economy 
in any meaningful way many 
in the black working class 
have opted to participate in foe 


underground economy or turn 
their heads while their children 
do so. 

The rate of poverty has 
grown tremendously over foe 
past decade for all population 
groups. How'e\er. its increase 
has been most marked among 
people of colour. Recent feder- 
ally reported poverty figures 
have suggested a steady 
growth in poverty among the 
most vulnerable sectors of foe 
US population. Underpinning 
ail of the aforementioned so- 
cial. economic and cultural 
rights violations is foe absence 
of governmental policy ro en- 
sure that all citizens, especially 
those national minority and in- 
digenous groups which were 
historically discriminated 
against, me able to enjoy a de- 
cent standard of living in ac- 
cordance with internationally 
established human rishts stan- 
dards. Living below the pov- 
erty line is by definition the in- 
ability of families to meet foeir 
basic needs. The fact that half 
of all young African American 
families have incomes below 
the poverty level is indicative 
of no: only foe failure but also 
the betraval of democracy in 
foe US. 


The writer is the executive di- 
rector of the African American 
Human Rights Foundation 


Edited by Gama! Nkrumah 
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By Ahmed Galal 


The immediate challenge feeing the Egyptian economy today is to raise 
the growth rate of the GDP from the current level of two to four per cent 
Without higher growth rates it will be difficult to generate the employ- 
ment opportunities necessary to raise the standard of living for the popula- 
tion at large. 

Higher growth rate requires doing three things; (1) boosting the in- 
vestment rate from about 17 per cent ofpDP to at least 25-27 per cent, (2) 
securing corresponding increases in savings, both domestic and foreign, to 
finance the increased investment, and (3) invigorating the efficiency of the 
capital stock-current and new. All this must be achieved without com- 
promising financial stability and social equity. 

Higher investment needs to be financed by higher savings. Domestic 
savings can come from the private sector, the government sector, or the 
public enterprise sector. Experience has shown that the response of private 
sector savings in the short run is uncertain both in magnitude and dura 
tion. Similarly, the scope for higher government savings is limited Gov 
eminent savings would require higher taxes or lower expenditure. Higher 
taxes would be inconsistent with efforts to induce investment The scope 
for reducing government expenditure is narrow, given that real wages of 
the civil service were eroded in the past and the unempolyment rate in the 
country is high. In addition, cuts in expenditures on health and education 
do not appear consistent with long-term growth, let alone caring for the 
well being of the poor. Finally, the budget will, in any event, have to com 
pensate for the planned tariff cuts that could cost LEU billion annually. 

This leaves the public enterprise sector as the main source of higher do- 
mestic savings. Savings in this case could come both from improved ef- 
ficiency of the companies that are transferred to private control and from 
the liquidation of the loss-making companies. Together these could fetch 
about two percentage points of GDP in higher savings, as demonstrated 
under s imil ar circumstances in India. Additional savings could be gener- 
ated from fuller capacity utilisation — given the existing slack m the 
economy and reforming the pension funds, but the volume of these sav- 
ings is unknown. 

On the other hand, we know that investment over domestic savings is 
equal to the current account deficit The question, therefore, is bow the 
current account deficit could be financed. Possible sources of financing 
are: (1) running down reserves, (2) borrowing from abroad, or (3) at- 
tracting foreign direct investment (FD1). Reserves are currently SI 8 bil- 
lion, equal to an 18-month im port cover. A target of a 12-month cover 
could give some room to run down reserves to about SI 5 billion (which 
could be the average import level as growth picks up). But this can only 
provide a one-off source of savings (of, say, four to five per cent of GDP). 
Borrowing from abroad, though feasible to some degree, could add to the 
debt service burden in the future (the current level of foreign debt is about 
$32 billion, or 60 per cent of GDP). 

This leaves FD1 as the most likely candidate for providing additional 
savings in the next few years. But the policy effort required to attract FD1 
is considerable. Of the 10 percentage points needed to boost investment, 
about 50 per cent would have to be financed by FDI. This would amount 
to about LE10 billion. 

Increasing investment requires first of all a stable policy environment, 
which is in place, and financial stability which is also in place. In addition 
to m aintaining a prudent macroeconomic policy, increasing savings and 
investment requires a consistent set of incentives and lower transactions 
costs (e.g., less bureaucratic intervention) than offered elsewhere. To 
move in this direction, Egypt could adopt the following actions: 

— Privatisation. Done right, privatisation would increase the efficiency 
of utilising existing capital stock. It would stop the flow of resources to 
un viable enterprises, and signal the withdrawal of government from activ- 
ities in which the private sector can do a better job. More importantly, pri- 
vatisation would increase private investment ami attract FDL 

While early actions could include the privatisation of the 16 companies 
currently traded on the stock market, attracting foreign direct investment 
requires “landmark” privatisation, lb other words, privatisation would 
have to be widened to encompass infrastructure, particularly tele- 
communications and port services. As in Chile and Mexico, the buyers of 
these concerns should be obliged to invest to meet pending 'and growing 
demand. Beside generating new investment, this would permit a fuller 

iitilifearinn nf redundant workers 

For privatisation in infrastructure to be successful, it should be preceded 
by introducing competition in potentially competitive markets, unbundling 
existing companies, adopting appropriate regulatory rules (for example, 
with respect to prices and interconnection) and creating genuinely in- 
dependent regulatory bodies. Beside clarifying die rules of the game, regu- 
lation would both protect the consumers and guarantee the pjivate sector a 
fair rate of return on efficient operation. 

In all cases, the revenue from privatisation should be used to retire pub- 
lic debt This will relieve the government budget from the burden of ser- 
vicing die debt and will partly compensate for die loss in reserves from 
trade reform. The proceeds should not be used to restructure public en- 
terprises; the new buyers of such enterprises are more capable of doing 
that Part of the proceeds could be used, however, to compensate dis- 
placed workers. 

— Investment Policies. Stimulation of investment needs further sim- 
plification of the investment law. However, this simplification should not 
be pursued by giving multiple and distorting incentives for all variety of 
reasons that are hard to implement fairly, as envisaged in die current draft 
company law (or investment law). Rather, it could be pursued by further 
reduction and unification of corporate tax rates (say to 30 per cent), and 
providing infrastreture in locations deserving promotion.. Inducing in- 
vestment could also be pursued effectively by tax administration reform, 
with a view to reducing discretion in implementation. 

To offset the reductions in corporate tax rates, efforts should be made to 
modernise the tax system and make up for die inevitable loss in revenues 
from trade reform (see below). Modernisation of the tax system and mov- 
ing quickly on VAT (value added tax) will widen the tax base, and thus 
enhance revenue. 

— Trade Reform. Egypt's tariffs are very high (up to 70 per cent plus a 
surcharge of five per cent) and higher than regional partners. Efficiency 
gains as well as die shift of resources into export sectors require a gradual 
pre- announced lowering of tariffs in order to expose domestic firms to in- 
ternational competition. Free zones, tax holidays, and other selective liber- 
alisation will not help. The objective must be, taking into account the con- 
straints, to convert the whole country into a free zone or close to one. 
More uniform tariffs and tariff reductions must be introduced, given the 
evolving regional environment and the immin ent conclusion of the free 
trade negotiations with the EU. In this regard, it would be desirable to an- 
nounce and implement tariff reform, involving a move to a 50 per cent 
maximum tariff immediately and 30 per cent in a few years. 

— Financial Policy. Sound monetary policy implies that growth of mon- 
ey supply should not exceed the growth rate of nominal GDP. In the past 
12 months, money supply, broadly defined, grew 9-1 1 per cent, which is 
below real GDP growth (4.7) added to inflation (13.7). Hence a cautious 
and moderate acceleration in money supply would be consistent with a 
current account deficit target of below 4 per cent, as well as the goal of in- 
creasing capacity utilisation. 

Accordingly, die government could: (l) adopt a more flexible approach 
in meeting private sector demand for credit, and (2) reduce tariffs on a 
wider list of capital goods, for example to 5 per cent. The increase in 
credit supply could be pursued primarily by purchasing back the treasury 
bills to inject more liquidity into the economy. 

— Exchange Rate Policy. While there may be some merits in main- 
taining the policy of using the exchange rate as a no minal anchor of re- 
form, this policy is not sustainable in the medium run. It eventually re- 
duces the competitiveness of exports, encourages consumption by 
increasing imports, thus lowering domestic savings, investment and 
growth. Moreover, as the economy approaches fuller employment, fixing 
the exchange rate means that domestic prices will rise, which will further 
erode the value of the real exchange rate. 

For the above reasons, it is important that the government addresses the 
exchange rate issue sooner rather than later, especially as the delay would 
make it harder to adjust. In this regard, the government could move grad- 
ually from a fixed exchange rate regime to a crawling peg regime, where- 
by die Egyptian pound is linked to a set of hard currencies. This transition 
from using the nominal exchange rate as a no minal anchor to a more flex- 
ible exchange rate has been adopted by other countries, e.g. the Czech Re- 
public. 

Credibility, comprehensiveness and consistency are prerequisites for 
success. 

The above set of policies should be pursued in a credible, com- 
prehensive and consistent fashion to be successful. The policy initiatives 
have to be credible to evoke a standard investor response (especially from 
foreign investors) and overcome cynicism bred by years of patchy imple- 
mentation and wavering commitment. They have to be comprehensive to 
signal that the effort is not selective or piecemeal and, therefore, less 
prone to reveraifaility. Finally, they have to be consistent to ensure that 
they can be implemented without being derailed by internal contra- 
dictions. 


Expat money coming back home? 

Egyptian expatriate businessmen are finding better opportunities to invest back home, but Wovine Wahish reports, some obstacles still rema 


Nasser Abdel-Hamid has been living in Aus- 
tria for 13 years. Along with several Egyptian 
partners, he owns one of Austria's most pop- 
ular pizzerias. Today Abdel-Hamid and Ids 
partners are processing the paperwork needed 
to open a branch of their pizzeria in Cairo. 
“This is just a trial to test the Egyptian mar- 
ket If all goes well, we will definitely expand 
our business, 7 * he said. 

Government incentives for investors are 
“more than satisfactory”, according to Abdel- 
Hamid. However, he complained that the pro- 
cess is slow riiia to uncooperative government 
employees who do not realise the importance 
of the incentives. “It is not enough [for the 
government] to simply issue decrees. The 
government should make sure that they are 
being implemented property," he said. 

Earlier this year, the government issued a 
series of decrees targeted at promoting in- 
vestment Foremost among them was the de- 
cision to allow investors to set up projects, re- 
gardless of bow much capital they use, by 
simply informing the General Authority for 
Investment (GAD and not waiting for li- 
censes. The decrees also cut customs on cap- 
ital goods and stipulated that no new tariffs or 
increases in current tariffs are to be charged 
except through amendments to the current 
law. Another important incentive was the dis- 
tribution of desert land at token value. 

Encouraging investment is a key part of 
Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri’s ec- 
onomic reform programme. Officials con- 
sider reform essential to boosting the coun- 
try's economic performance, providing jobs, 
increasing incomes and improving individual 
standards ofliving. 

Abdel-Hamid believes that if incentives for 
investment are exploited properly, a goldmine 
awaits investors in Egypt. He cites Egypt’s 
large population as a great asset; a country 


wife strong purchasing power accordingly en- 
joys increased production. 

Badr Mahrook, a ground water consultant 
working with an Egyptian-Saudi joint- venture 
company involved in ozone gas production 
for die sterilisation of water, agreed that tire 
current incentive decrees are very encour- 
aging. But like Abdel-Hamid, he said that 
government employees who are in direct con- 
tact wife investors need to heighten tbeir 
awareness of the importance of these in- 
centives and speed up the process. 

An employee who is used to a certain rou- 
tine will not change overnight “Usually they 
are afraid to make a mistake, so they just 
male- life diffi cult for tire investor," said Ma- 
brook. However, Mabrook was optimistic 
that tins problem is bound to ease in the long 
run. _ ’ 

Saad Ghanem, principal associate of a Ca- 
nadian business consultancy company, de- 
scribed the investment, incentives as “fan- 
tastic, and better than those offered in 
Canaria, but they need to be packaged and 
mark eted properly” But Ghanem said that 
the incentives are not producing the results 
they should. “Considering the facilities the 
government is granting, more investors 
should be tapping the' Egyptian market,” he 
said. 

He also cited the need to actively market 
these incentives. “Many people are not aware 
of Egypt's location advantage because it is 
not promoted enough," Ghanem explained, 
adding that investors are. attracted to any mar- 
ket if they know they will make money. They 
simply need to be directed through pro- 
fessional training, Ghanem believes. 

Maher Abu Basha, president of the General 
Federation of Expatriate Egyptians, noted 
vast improvements in the system, “In- 
vestment today is much easier than it was in 
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the past,” he said. He especially praised the 
feet that investors no longer have to wait for 
approval for licences from an endless number 
of government bodies. 

Another decree which he said be believed 
was of particular importance was the decision 
announced last week by Minister of Ag- 
riculture Youssef Wall at the Fourth Confer- 
ence for Expatriate Egyptian Businessmen 
and Investors, to grant land to investors .free- 
of-charge in Upper Egypt. “This will push in- 
vestors to start developing an area which has 
been neglected for hundreds of years;” noted 
Abu Basha. 

Abu Basha, however, had one reservation. 
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In. his opinion, the government should not 
have given equal incentives to all sectors, be- 
cause this gives investors the opportunity to 
tap the fields that will earn them the most 
profit in the shortest time. He pointed ant that 
“at the moment, most investors pin their 
money into consumer industries which are 
the quickest 'in profit turnover.” 

Abu Basha suggested Egypt encourage in- 
vestment in. technological industries and re- 
direct investors to other untapped sectors. 
“The government can do this by providing a 
proper " infrastructure especially trans- 
portation because movement is the backbone 
oftrade,"hesaid. 


Environment 
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At a seminar last week, local and for- 
eign experts agreed that increasing 
pollution is affecting economic output 
Reem Leila attended 


Parliament 

backs 

Ganzouri’s 

reforms 


The People’s Assembly 
gave the thumbs-up for 
the government’s future 
economic plans. Gamal 
Essans El-Din followed 
the debate 


The effect of pollution on the 
economy was the centre of dis- 
cussion last week in a se minar 
on Environmental Economics 
for Sus tainab le Development 
sponsored by UNESCO, the 
World Bank and die Centre for 
Environment and Develop- 
ment for the Arab Region and 
Europe. This seminar is an in- 
troduction to the training 
course taking place in Aswan 
from 15-23 April, 1996. 

Enviro nmental costs climb 
either through damage caused 
by resource exploitation or 
through die efforts exerted to 
redress this damage. In the last 
two decades, several studies 
have been undertaken to iden- 
tify the harm caused by en- 
vironmental pollution. 

According to Mustafa Toiba, 
bead of the International Cen- 
tre for Environment and De- 
velopment, air, water and 
noise pollution in the Nether- 
lands from 1992 to 1995 cost 
the country an estimated 0.5 to 
0.9 per cent of its gross do- 
mestic product In Germany 
from 1991 to 1994, six per 
cent of the GDP was eaten up 
by such damage. Over the last 
seven years, 3.4 per cent of 
Egypt’s GDP has been lost be- 
cause of pollution. 

Many of the socio-economic, 
physical and biological con- 
sequences of large develop- 
mental projects are in- 
adequately known and some of 
them cannot be quantified. 
“When landscapes or historic 
monuments are threatened 
with irreversible change, it be- 
comes hard to set a price tag 
on the damage, even if all con- 
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sequences could be enumer- 
ated and their likelihood as- 
sessed,” explained Toiba. 

Studies on pollution gener- 
ally calculate the expense of 
dealing directly with such 
problems as air and water pol- 
lution and waste management 
The figures rarely take account 
of the economic impact of lost 
natural resources and damaged 
environments. The studies 
show the cost of action, bin not 
that of inaction. The cost of 
fighting pollution in developed 
countries, according to Hnnaa 
Kheireddin, professor of ec- 
onomics at Cairo University, 
ranges from 0.8 to 1.5 per cent 
of GDP. In developing coun- 
tries the figure is lower — be- 
tween 0. 1 and 0.4 per cent. 

According to John Page, 
chief economist at the World 
Bank, preventing and repairing 
environmental damage often 
involves forgoing today's tan- 
gible economic benefits for to- 
morrow’s intangible ones. The 
expenses are generally more 
than compensated for by later 
benefits, he said It has bear 
estimated that the net benefit 
of controlling air and water 
pollution in developed coun- 
tries is equivalent to 526 bil- 
lion a year. 

In developing countries, im- 
proved sewage and water (acu- 
ities could reduce the in- 
cidence of infectious diseases 
by 50 to 60 per cent. “This im- 
provement in _ human health 
would not onfy increase pro- 
ductivity and time on the job 

— both of which add to GDP 

— but also cut expenditure on 
medical goods and services. In 


Egypt, there are 90 to 270 
days of restricted work per 
year as a result of pollution,” 
said Page. 

The increase in pollution se- 
verely affects die productivity 
of agricultural lands. Globally, 
about six mflUon hectares of 
productive land are lost every 
year to advancing deserts, 
while another 21 million are 
reduced to a state of infertility. 
The resulting losses in ag- 
ricultural products add up to 
some S42 billion a year. 

Page believes that stopping 
these losses by holding back 
the desert would cost S2-6 bil- 
lion per year — above what is 
already being spent — over a 
period of 20 years. Un- 
fortunately, die returns for in- 
vestors would only appear in 
the' long term. 

According to* Adrian She- 
habeddm, regional director of 
UNESCO in Cairo, countries 
use several econom i c in- 
struments to protect the en- 
vironment. Subsidies:, in the 
form , of grants, Loans and tax 
allowances, encourage prac- 
tices which pollute less. De- 
posit refund schemes encour- 
age cans and bottles to be re- 
used. 

“The huge debt burden and 
the economic problems of de- 
veloping countries present a 
major obstacle to fee intro- 
duction of such economic in- 
stru m ep t s” said Shehabeddm. 
Into nr gjH nuaifa o ny 

should, he suggests, provide 
these countries with the funds 
and experts needed to reduce 
or eliminate the sources of pol- 
lution. 


Following two weeks of debate on the 
policy statement Prime Minister Kamal 
El-Ganzouri delivered last January after 
f ormin g hi?, cabinet, the People's As- 
sembly (PA) renewed, its confidence in 
his government and approved his pro- 
gramme. 

Addressing the PA at the end of the de- 
bate, Ganzouri stressed that economic re- 
form is Egypt's only means of solving its 
chrome problems and raising the national 
growth rate. 

Ganzouri argued that international ec- 
onomic reports almost unanimously point' 
to die feet that Egypt is on its way to. 
joining the ranks of Southeast Asia's sev- 
en economic tigers thanks to Iremeridbos 
investment incentives provided by the 
newly-elected government He also, em- 
phasised the important role that the pri- 
vatisation programme plays in improving 
the condition of the public sector. 

Ganzouri declared that the government 
will work to promote social development 
and services, adding that out of the 
LE77.4 billion earmarked for the 19 96/ 
97 budget, LE22.8 bfllion will be set 
aside for salaries and pensions, and LE27 - 
billion will be channeled towards educa- 
tional and health services. And, ruling., 
out that any additional taxes' or tariffs 
would be levied, he said that the state 
will subsidise low-rent housing and basic 
food commodities. In the meantime., he 
noted, “the state will do its best to keep 
the budget deficit as low as 1-5, per cent 
of the gross domestic product” 1 

Another issue to be tackled by fee gov- 
ernment, said Ganzouri, is the improve- 
ment of public utilities and services. He 
said that the government will allocate 
LRls billion this year to impro ve na- 
tional sewage systems and drinking wa- 
ter projects. 

Responding to demands by MPS feat - 
rural areas be provided with electricity, - 
Ganzouri stated that so far around 6,181 
villages have been linked to the national 


power grid, white mother 3,500 small 
villages wfi l be connected not year. 

The government, he dhdared, will con- 
centrate on the completion of national 
projects Such as that in Sant For this 
project, he mM, the g o v er nm ent has al- 
. located around LE 1.7 billioin- in addition, 
two other projects for the developmezft 
of Upper Egypt and the rural areas will 
be launched soon. The govennnent^Gan- 
zouri noted, has already spent LEI £ bil- 
lion to upgrade services m 525 shanty 
‘ towiM in 1 1 gover n orates. 

In fee meantime, the government has 
..lakm.cleac^tops towards alleviating die 
chronic housing feartaj^.ty' issuing a . 
new housing law feat places new housing W 
units under the arm of civil law. Accord- 
ingly, fee rental price, of new apartments 
wffl be teft to fec forces of supply arid 
' demand. • *. ’ K 

■ -Reviewing the government’s plans to 
combat unemployment, Ganzouri -said 
the solution lies in .fee hands of fee cit- 
izens. Bpt, he said, the ^vemment is do- 
ing its brat to create 450,000 neW job op- 
portunity annually by setting up new 
investment projects. "There is no other 
solution except to open up new in- 
. vestment opportunities, a ; trend which 
• characterisra fee gove rnm ent's policy in- 
itiatives in the next few years,* be said. 

Touching on the issue of privatisation, 

- Ganzouri noted that fee government is al- 
ready shouldering a tremendous burden 
md shook! Hot also be obliged to ad- 
minister fee public sector. - 

“When ferae enterprises were na- 
tionalised in the 1960s, social services 
. accounted for only LE500,000,” be said. 
“But iil the 1970s, they acco un ted for 
LE1.5 billion of the budget” The mount- 
ing financial burden of runmng the pub- 
lic sector, stated Ganzouri, is no lon ger 
acceptable. “We know which are the stra- 
tegic units, which can be put up for pub- 
lic subscription and to whW they will be 
sold,” he Btated 



recovery 




EASTER brought wife it a long-awaited recovery for 
the General Market Index (GMT) last week. The index 
witnessed a fractional increase of 0.92 points, reaching 
200.82 during the three-day working period ending 18 
April Fuelling these gains, the volume of the markt-t 
turnover increased to I..E50.3 million, compared to 
LE36.6 million the previous wed: . 

The upward trend extended to fee manufacturing sec- 
tor index which chalked up ! .79 points and co n t in ued to 
increase, closing at 263.61. Marking fee highest in- 
crease in share value, the Lebanese Egyptian Ceramics 
Company (LECECO) ended at 43.74 per cent higher 
closing at LE58.00 per share. Alexandria PortianaCe- 
ment gained LE5.03, stabilising at LE370.03 a share. 

Despite these gains, shares of 12 of the sector’s com- 
panies lost ground dining fee week. Paints and Chem- 
ical Industries Company shouldered a loss of LE5 a 
share to close at LE610. Egypt International for Phar- 
maceutical Industries lost LE4.99 to close at LEI 10. 

The financial sector gained 023 points, closing at 
204.51. Misr International Bank (MTOank) picked up 
LE5 to close at LE265 while fee Commercial Inter- 
national Bank (CJB) edged higher, gaining T.Ffl OQ and 
closing at LE442.99. 

Shares of Misr Exterior Bank were the most active 
shares of the market, gathering about 18 per cent of to- 
tal market transactions. Though LE5.2 million of its 
shares changed hands, shares closed at fee same open- 
ing level of LE520- The Gulf Arab Investment Com- 
pany captured 41.95 per cem of fee total market turn- 
over, trading 319,881 shares and losing 0.05 a share to 
end at LEI. 

Overall, 19 of the companies p ar ticipating in the mar- 
ket transactions this weds saw (plins. But shares of 21 
companies slipped while 27 remained unchanged. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 
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'It was sot an easy path tint ted toward'fhe landmark 
year of 1897. It began nearly 100 years previously, 
on 11 January ‘1801 to be jjrtcise. On this fare, re- 
corded in tbe famous chronicles of Abdel-Rahman 
El-Jab arti, die ctHmoan&ng officer from the French 
camp, Abdallah Jacques Minoo, sent a letter to die 
Egyptian chancellery, in which he said, “Veaaable 
sheikhs and honorable ulema, reputed for your 
laKJwledge and wisdom, you axe well aware drat the 
fin«t qualities a regime can have in the proper or- 
gamsahon of all oar affair s on earth is to cherish and 
elevate systematic organisation in keeping with the 
design which emanates from die wisdom of God cm 
high.” The envoy then reminded the officials of Na- ‘ 
poteon Bonaparte's orders to “draw opa ledger con- 
fining the rail names of all the deceased” as wdl as 
another ledger con taining die names of all the births, 
“for I must devote considerable attention to these 
two matters.” In addition, he also requested “a third 
ledger containing the -details of all marriages, as 
such constitute the most significant of life's events 
and religious duties.” -‘Following this, "immutable 
chang e s wifi be effected in the organisation as coo- 
cecns specifying property ownership, births and 
deaths, the details of which' shafibe from die 

inhabitants of every home.*’ 

Then, to convince the Egyptian officials of die im- 
portance and logic of such statistics, he concludes, 
“Thus will tbe religious courts be able to rule, justly 
and fairly, so as to resolve disputes and contention 
over inheritance, and to de termine lineage which is 
weightiest and most prevalent means for de- 
termining rights of inheritance.” 

However, this att e m p t never boro fruit. Jt would 
have required an enormous amount of time, which, 
since the French departed less than six months lata, 
was not at their disposal Even the statistics- pro- 
vided in tbe weU^known compendium completed af- 
ter the French returned home; La Description de 
VEgypte, were founded primarily on customs docu- 
ments, the archives of the reSgicms courts and per- 


However, the course of history did not stop with 
die French, and the demands for a census would 
evolve concurrently with the process of building the 
modem state. The foundations of the modem state 
were put into place in file first half of the 19th cen- 
tury and were entrenched and diversified in tbe sec- 
ond half. D uring this period, the country made its 
transition from a feudal economy to a national econ- 
omy. Self-sufficient feudal holdings and a barter 
economy yielded to the conversion to cash crop pro- 
duction, the emezgezzee of a national market snathe 
convergence onto the international market 
Perhaps this development contributed to the rise 
among tbe Europeans in Egypt — foreign consuls, 
official envoys and travellers - — of interest in -pop- 
ulation statistics.- One of the best known reports is 
that of Dr. Boring, whom the British government 
sent to Egypt in 1836. His report was replete with 
statistics, one of winch was that, while the Egyptian 
government estimated the population at 3 2 milli on, 
other experts estimated it at anywhere between two 
and two and a half milti nm 
The formation of a modem army was another de- 
velopment that would call for a census. Earlier at- 
tempts at building a modem army were both ar- 
and despotic. Frequently, young men would 
be rounded up from one village or another 
and (bagged into the military. This forced conscrip- 
tion readied its peak in the 1830s, during Egypt's 
campaigns in Syria, draining the country of ap- 
proximately half of its productive labour force and 
debilitating the growing national economy. 
Nevertheless, several factors persisted to impede 


precise popubrikm statistic gathering: ingrained tra- 
ditions, an inboent fear of government, not to men- 
tion file more recent military recruitment measures. 
“No Entry” was tbe unwritten sign posted on Egyp- 
tian homes. This was particularly The case in tbe cit- 
ies, where the harem system, adopted from the 
Turks, gave the home a special sanctity. Visitors, 
particularly men, could not traverse the threshold of 
the home unless they were accompanied by the mas- 
ter of the house and then they never went beyond ' 
tbe first floor reception area known as the *»hniiiir 
Jt followed, therefore, that access to information on 
members of the. household was also forbidden. In 
fact, if it were to leak out, it would often constitute a 
defamation of the master of the house’s honour. As 
a consequence, Egyptians would not willingly offer 
what they woukl consider private information to 
strangers, and even more, so to government officials, 
as they learned through bitter experience. 

For centuries, Egyptians had been tbe target of a 
variety of farms ofofficial plunder. In the cities they 
faced the r ep r es e ntatives of the Ottoman Sultan, the . 
Mameluke knights and the anny recruiters. 

In the countryside, the Egyptian peasant was pur- 
sued by tbe Ottoman tax collectors, who performed 
their task with a diabolical thoroughness, barely 
leaving the fellah the clothes cm his back. European 
consuls reported back to their capitals that the Egyp- 
tian population, which, “in tbe eras of the remote 
past” as they put it, exceeded 8 million, was reduced 
to a quarter of that figure by the end of fire Ottoman 
era. . Were it not for the practice of polygamy 
'(“Egyptian women are noted for their fertility,” they 
noted), the number would have been far less. Dr. 
Bating remarks that even some Copts in remote vil- 
lages m the provinces practiced polygamy. 

Finally, national military service conscription pol- 
icies had a disastrous effect on statistics gathering. 
In addition to the customary recourse of fleeing or 
self-mutilation to escape the draft government led- 
gers had a curious way of vanishing, regardless of 
their ultimate purpose. 

In light of the above, it is not surprising that Mo- 
hamed All’s first attempts to conduct a national cen- 
sus in 1830 failed. According to a British report, the 
failure was due to the people's “solidarity in their re- 
sistance to authority, not just among the Iowa class- 
es, but among individuals of the highest stature, 
even those on close terms with the Pasha himself” 

Alternatives had to be found. The first solution 
waste take up where the French had left off, and the 
spread of census ledgers throughout the country be- 
came one of tbe tangible manifestations of the tight- 
ening grip of centralised authority. The process, ac- 
cording to a contemporary observer, “wul help file 
government formulate a conjecture as to file number 
of the country's inh ab i ta n t s : that is a closer ap- 
proximation to file truth.** 

Edward Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians (1836) tells ns of another al- 
ternative that was pursued. “A few years ago,” he 
writes, “a calculation was made founded on die 
number of houses in Egypt, and die supposition that 
file inhabitants of each house in the metropolis 
amount to right persons and in the provinces to 
four.” Although Lane believed that the calculation 
◦fibred an a ppr o xim ation of the truth, he expressed 
certain reservations. “Personal observation and in- 
quiry incline me to think fiat the bouses of such 
towns as Alexandria, Boulaq and Masr El-'Atiqah 
(Old Cairo) contain each, on the average, five per- 
sons. Rashid is half deserted; bat as to the crowded 
town of Danrietta, we must reckon with as many as 
six persons to each house.” 

A third solution was to have the village sheikhs 
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1897 was a piv- 
otal year for 
Egyptians. This 
was when the 
first national census was conducted, 
marking Egypt’s entry into the age of 
population statistics. It also es- 
tablished a tradition that lasted 70 
years — that the census would take 
place in the seventh year of every 
decade. Whena the ill-fated June 
War occurred in 1967, however, a 
less portentous year had to be found. 
In this instalment of his chronicles of 
Egypt’s history based on reports 
published in Al-Ahram , Dr Yunan 
Labib Rizq tells the story 



keep a ledger in which they recorded all the names, 
births and deaths of the inhabitants. This process, 
too, was very imprecise.* Many of the sheikhs were 
illiterate, tbe coincidence of high birth rates and high 
infant mortality rates led to confusion, and more im- 
portantly, the she ikhs tampered with the information, 
for reasons of personal gain and influence. Penalties 
for this infraction could reach as high as a year in 
prison, a principle thar was supported by an Al- 
Ahram article which says, “To penalise sheikhs for 
not producing or concealing the names of those who 
are of military age is very just, for those persons are 
registered in tbe birth and death ledgers for which 
the sheikhs are responsible and It is, therefore, im- 
possible for a name to be omitted or dropped unless 
Ihe she ikhs, for some ulterior purpose, have de- 
liberately done so.” 

However, compulsion alone would not guarantee 
an accurate census. Other measures were required, 
notably those that were introduced in tbe 1890s 
when Egypt's first population census was conducted. 

.41- Abram took part in the public relations cam- 
paign launched at the outset of that decade in order 
to convince the populace of the benefits that a proper 
census would bring to the government and them- 
selves. Tbe government would be able to achieve 
much if accurate population statistics were at its dis- 
posal “It would know the exact numbers and clas- 
sifications of tax payers, which will enable it to de- 
termine the national wealth, improve health and 
sanitary conditions and modify safety and security 
precautions. It will also help the government to con- 
tain and ameliorate tbe problems that arise from the 
increase in the population and to determine the di- 
verse conditions around the country and the causes 
that propel some people to leave one area for an- 
other, thereby enabling the government to redress 
the imbalance by increasing the potential for income 
and prosperity in the fanner,” Al-Ahram wrote. 

As for the advantages in store for the public, file 
newspaper said, “People will not have to proceed ar- 
bitrarily in their trade or commerce, for they will be 
able to import or to manufacture what they can af- 
ford and to extend branches of their businesses to 
many regions that are virtually deprived of modern 


manufactures and commercial benefits.” 

One important reason for citizens to accept the no- 
tion of a census, according to the newspaper, was to 
“belie tbe accusation levelled against us by foreign- 
ers who are astounded that we and our government 
can live in a country that does not know the number 
of its inhabitants and in which tbe only ihmgg that 
are calculated are taxes, fines, duties, tolls and cus- 
toms fees.” 

Such publicity, however, would only influence 
readers, who were in a minority at that time. New 
means had to be found to create a reliable system for 
conducting the census. In 1892, the government 
farmed a committee “commissioned with the task of 
reviewing and selecting file best methods to conduct 
a population census in Egypt.” Proposals cam e from 
all directions and Al-Ahram, too, had a contribution 
to make to the ensuing debate. 

The newspaper opposed tbe suggestion that the 
census be conducted over a long term. “This will 
lead to considerable distortion and inaccuracy, due 
to the migration of populations and services as well 
as births and deaths which will occur during the pe- 
riod in which the census is conducted.” Instead, it 
proposed that every city or village be divided into 
several sectors and that “three or four government 
representatives be appointed to implement the in- 
structions of the authorities in charge of the pro- 
cess.” It farther proposed a practical method for 
gathering statistics. “A form, specifying the in- 
formation required, should be distributed to every 
bouse, hotel and public and private establishment, 
the owners of which would be responsible to pro- 
vide. on a specific date, the names and nationality of 
all individuals residing beneath their roof on that 
very night, as well as other information that may be 
required such as whether they are members of the 
household or visitors. Then, the representatives 
would pass around the bouses within their zones, 
collect die forms and submit them to the census 
committee.” 

Also, aware of the problem of illiteracy, the writer 
suggests that, in this event, “the representative 
should undertake the task of filling in fee form on 
behalf of the household or commercial establishment 


owner. 

On 15 February 1892, Egypt's first census com- 
mittee met in the premises of the Ministry of Interior 
to review the many proposals put forward by the 
newspapers and diverse individuals. The committee 
favoured Al-Ahram 1 s suggestions, a fact that was 
blazoned in the following day's edition, although it 
was noted that the committee “decided to add some 
conditions that would entice the people to answer the 
questions truthfully in this beneficial endeavour. 

With the creation of fire census department in the 
Ministry of Finance, the endeavour was transformed 
into institutionalised action. Tbe new department 
was allocated its own employees and inspectors to 
cover ail of the provinces, in total employing a staff 
of no less than 150. Apparently, this process took a 
considerable period of time — at least three years 
according to Al-Ahram — although the committee 
was not entirely idle during this period. 

One of its tasks was to conduct triai censuses in 
certain selected towns and villages in Giza and Qal- 
yubiya. 

By 1898 everything was in place to perform the 
major operation. Instructions were passed down 
from the provincial to the district superintendents in 
which they were enjoined to “observe the procedures 
and regulations that must be followed which are to 
conduct a census so as to record the number of cit- 
izens and foreigners of all nationalities, religious af- 
filiations and sexes, to supervise these activity and to 
assist in its successful completion.” 

On 2 June. 1897, officers representing the new 
census department set off in all directions to gather 
tbe data. Al-Ahram noted, in tbe process, one flaw. 
Evidently, some officers were not provided clear in- 
structions, or were not following their instructions to 
the letter. Instead of asking household owners, 
many simply asked the doormen, “who might only 
know one or two of the members of tbe household." 
The results would be based on a calculation of aver- 
ages of contradictory figures, which, according to 
the newspaper, would not be sufficiently accurate. 

On 5 June, the first results began to appear. The 
newspaper was most struck by “me censuses in the 
major cities which indicate a great increase in the 
population, which experts attribute to the spread of 
sanitation and health facilities and to obligatory ed- 
ucation.” 

Ten days later, Al-Ahram' s correspondent in the 
capital dispatched tbe following telegram to the 
newspaper’s headquarters in Alexandria: “Egypt has 
a total of 9,654.323 inhabitants, 1,017,741 in the 
provinces, 4,641,197 in fire Delta and 3,995,385 in 
Upper Egypt” In addition to breaking down the 
number of inhabitants within each individual prov- 
ince, tbe telegram also noted that there were 109,725 
foreigners in Egypt at the time. 

Al-Ahram was most impressed. “The population of 
Egypt has increased four fold in a hundred years. In 
thirty more years it will double and within half a 
century Egypt from the shores of Ihe Mediterranean 
to Wadi Haifa will have a populous nation, no less 
in number than any European nation." Not only did 
the figures compound over the next century at a far 
faster rate than predicted, but the prediction was ex- 
pressed with an optimism lfaat could not have fore- 
told the ni ghtman ? the population explosion would 
cause the Egyptian government 
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container transport 


MOHAMED Shafiq Mirah, press attache and professor 
at the Arab Academy, for Science, Technology and Sea 
Trah sport gave a lecture under the title: The Inter- 
national System of Container Transport and its Effects 
on Egyptian Beaches and Coasts*. This was given at a 
conference organised by the Egyptian Naval Society, 
headed by Gen. Ahmed Abdel-Munsef Mohamed, and 
held in the main hails of Ihe Miami Academy in Alex- 
andria. 



Auditor^ association 
: to join international federation 

HAZEM Hassan, chairman of the Egyptian Auditor's As- 
sociation, stated that the association was chosen to rep- 
resent Egypt in the Auditors International Federation. 

He added that the association is currently taking part in 
enacting a new law that allows institutions with scientific 
potentials to provide consultation services. Providing ac- 
curate and correct data is crucially important in the cap- 
ital market. This is what these institutions will try to 
achieve. 


$500 zrallioo authorized 


$ 100 million issued 
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Faisal Islamic Bank 
Of Egypt 

Financial statement 

Until Feb. 19, 1996 


Results 

L.E. 

Until Feb. 19 
1996 

Until March 1 
1995 

Growth 
rate % 

- Volume of transactions 

10000 

8988 

11.3% 

- Financial position 

6469 

6228 

3.9% 

-Deposits 

4988 

4791 . 

4.1% 

- Investment balance 

5743 

5530 

3.9% 

- Revenues 

505 

450 

12.2% 

-Net profits 

213 

200 

6.5% 


Distributed profits for depositors during, the past nine 
months totalled L.E. 204.5 million in comparison with LJE. 
174.8 million at the same period in the previous year 

The number of compames founded by the bank or in which 
the bank holds shares until Feb.19/1996 reached 37 
compames operating in all fields. The total capital of these 
amounts to L.E. 1074 million of which Faisal bank owns 
L.E. 191 million. Five companies operate in agriculture, 
eight in industry , five in medicine, three in domestic trade, 
two in housing, seven in banking , . 


NBE supporting private sector projects 


GUIDED by its long standing ex- 
perience of 98 years, National 
Bank of Egypt (NBE) is con- 
sidered to be one of the main pil- 
lars of the national economy. This 
is manifested in its pioneering 
role in the Egyptian banking sys- 
tem, in addition to its sound pres- 
ence in ihe Arab world and inter- 
nationally. 

NBE has adopted a com- 
prehensive philosophy tilted to- 
wards giving an impetus to do- 
mestic economic development via 
investment and financing policies 


that square with the emerging ec- 
onomic variables. Those policies 
aim at boosting all economic sec- 
tors, either via direct finance or 
equity participation in vital ec- 
onomic projects. NBE's total 
loans provided up to the end of 
February 1996 recorded 
LE24.7bn, of which LE11.5bn (47 
per cent of total loans) was al- 
located for the private and hous- 
ing sectors. 

Simultaneously, NBE has 
sought to promote private In- 
vestments through direct par- 


ticipation in newly established 
projects, in addition to offering a 
portion of the projects' capital to 
public subscription in the develop- 
ment process. NBE's participation 
covers 105 projects with a total 
sum of LE1.3bn, representing 12 
per cent of their capitals. 

In the light of the new trend 
geared towards penetrating the 
field of universal banking, NBE 
has embarked on establishing 
non-traditional companies pro- 
viding non-banking activities. Ac- 
cordingly, NBE renders funding 


Conference on insurance 
for terrorist damage 


IN CONCORDANCE with its policy to provide the best 
form of insurance coverage to the Egyptian market in 
addition to maintaining its outstanding role within the in- 
surance sector, the Egyptian Re-Insurance Company 
held a conference at its headquarters, on the topic: “Re- 
cent Coverage Provided by the Egyptian Fund Against 
War and Terrorism Damage*. Nabil Hajjar, marketing 
manager of the fond, attended the conference at the in- 


vitation of Mohamed EFTir, chairman of the board of the 
company and head of the International Union of In- 
surance and Re-Insurance Companies in Developing 
Countries. Also attending were a number of experts from 
Egyptian insurance companies. It is worth mentioning 
that an Arab fund to cover war damages was founded in 
1980 in the wake of the Iran-lraq War, which allowed for 
Arab cooperation in the insurance market 


activities to infrastructure projects, 
establishment of private industrial 
city, tourist and real estate de- 
velopment, technology and com- 
munication projects in addition to 
leasing operations which provide 
the finance deemed necessary at 
a convenient cost. 

NBE has also initiated a special- 
ised body to prepare and evalu- 
ate projects' economic feasibility 
studies, using state-of -trie-art sci- 
entific techniques with a view to 
enhancing its investment and 
credit decisions. 


18 new 

companies 

established 


Al-Ahram offers e-mail services 
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WE CURRENTLY live in the in- 
formation age, where tele- 
communications and technology 
are changing the way we look at 
our world and ourselves. 

Al-Ahram — the largest and old- 
est press organisation in the Mid- 
dle East — has established an Ar- 
abic e-mail network, using AI- 
Ah ram's resources and the most 
modem means to offer com- 
munication services via the Inter- 
net in Arabic. The network oper- 
ates within toe framework of AJ- 
Ahram Press Organisation, which 
offers the following services: 


For ministries, organisations and 
banks, they provide the use of e- 
mail, a fast and private way to 
send messages, 24 hours a day, 
from the organisation's centre to 
its branches domestically and 
abroad. 

Additional services offered to 
businessmen include specialised 
daily bulletins: late morning and 
evening news; economy (banking, 
money, business, investment, tour- 
ism); culture; daily and weekly po~ 
liticai, coverage and -analysis; activ- 
ities of Arabs residing abroad; etc. 

The liiformation Centre extends 


all of its services to academics and 
researchers. 

To organisations and the general 
public it offers information on pol- 
itics, economics, sociology, arts, 
and culture. 

it offers you everything published 
on any topic which you might be 
interested in. information can be 
sent to you daily. You'll definitely 
wish to subscribe! 

For more details, contact Al- 
Ahram Press Agency, Al-Ahram, 
Cairo. 

Tel. 578-6282/394-1829 

Fax. 578-6906/ 578-6126 


THE COMPANIES Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of 
Economy and Inter- 
national Cooperation 
headed by Ahmed Fouad 
Ata, agreed to the es- 
tablishment of 18 new 
companies last week. 9 
of which are share- 
holding companies hav- 
ing authorised capitals of 
LE262mn and paid cap- 
itals of LE24.26mn. Nine 
companies are limited li- 
ability. 

Among these com- 
panies, 8 are involved in 
commercial activities, 3 in 
industry and tourism, 
while the rest are involved 
in contracting and ser- 
vices. Among these com- 
panies, 12 are based in 
Cairo, 4 in Giza, and 1 
each in Alexandria and 
Hurghada. 
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On deadly ground 

Stopping far short of an apology for the slaughter of 98 Leb- 
anese refugees in a UN camp m Qana, Peres rationalised the 
m assa cr e by arguing that “...these things happen in war". This is 
a truly cavalier attitude to embrace at a tune what peace has 
been foe word thrown about as freely as the lives of foe Leb- 
anese are being terminated by Israeli occupation forces in south 
Lebanon. 

In feet, aside from this quotable quote, Peres has given no 
clues about anything else. There has been no indication of 
when Israel to stop the air raids and artillery bombard- 
meats. There are also no indication as to what shape or pace foe 
peace process will take in light of recent developments. 

The only thing that is clear, however, is the duplicitous at- 
titude with which Israel deals with its Arab neighbours. Re- 
manding to the smallest unsubstantiated rumour that countries 
like Libya are developing chemical weapons, Israel launches, 
or rally for, a "pre-emptive” strike. And yet, similar criticism of 
its nuclear programme is entirely taboo. Consequently, military 
offensives undertaken by Israeli forces in sovereign nations are 
blessed under foe guise of national security interests. But. is 
fola c o n ce p t so broad as to allow Israel to occupy the territory 
of a sovereign nation, slaughter its citizens and then in the same 
breath call upon a third party to show its commitment to peace? 

In Peres' mind, foe answer is apparently, yes. It is fair more 
convenient to lay down the conditions for peace with Syria, 
manipulate and umierrnixje the integrity of the Palestinian self- 
rule areas and launch a full scale attack on Lebanon than to 
make the effort to understand that true peace is built on trust 
and com p romise, not graves. As an occupying power, Israel 
should not be surprised by Hezbollah' s response any more than 
it should expect Assad to accede to the demands made by Peres 
or that the Arabs would not unite in protest 

The argument put forth by Peres that “our men were in a le- 
gitimate situation of self-defence, " is unfounded. The need for 
defence would not have arisen had Israel not opted to enter 
south Lebanon instead of negotiations with Syria. 
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Arab powerlessness 

The question is not only that Israel has lived outside the norms of international behaviour in war orjn 
peace since it was established, but that today the Arabs are totally powerless, writes Edward Said 


Whereas Israel can roll its ranks across borders, 
its airfonte can bomb civilians at will, its prop- 
agandists ran fill die Western media with their 
lies about self-defence and the war against ter- 
rorism, foe Arabs for their part can only bleat 
out squeaks of anger. There are groups here and 
there (like Hezbullah) that can offer Israel re- 
sistance with outmoded Katyushas, but they are 
part of no alliance or plan that is largo 1 than 
them. Lebanon has now been bombed merci- 
lessly for almost two weeks, yet no Arab capital 
has brought forth any official response except si- 
lence or polite diplomatic murmuring. 

The problem is Arab powerlessness. This 
bears repeating: foe problem is Arab pow- 
eriessness. This is something for which neither 
the United States — which has behaved as an 
extension of the Israeli government and the la- 
mentable Warren Christopher as its local office 
boy — nor France, nor the European Union has 
a solution. It is an Arab problem, and it concerns 
evety individual who calls him/herself an Arab. 
We are all part of this general incapacity to do 
much except look on, wringing our bands, cry- 
ing. or going on strike. 

The most recent solution to our problems has 
been foe so-called peace process, which any 
mentally competent observer of Israel could 
have figured out as an extension of its long 
standing policy to dominate the Arabs militarily 
and economically. For Israel, Arabs are racially 
inferior people who must be beaten or punished 
until they obey. When they don’t, as in the Hez- 
bullah instance, the Israelis are momentarily 


stopped, though their arrogance continues. Then 
came the sudden illumination on foe part of 
great minds like Mahmo ud Abbas and Yasser 
Arafat that Shimon Peres and Yitzhak Rabin had 
undergone a change. They bad become vi- 
sionary men of peace. So, leading an exhausted 
and disillusioned Pales tinian people, Abu Am- 
mar and AbuMazen leapt into Israel's lap. 

All you have to do to know what then hap- 
pened is to visit the Occupied Territories, which 
I have just done. Then you can see that the peace 
process means Israeli occupation with Pal- 
estinian partners. The Palestinian Authority now 
has 12,000 Palestinian prisoners,' thus proving 
that a Palestinian enforcer of Israeli policies can 
be as clever as an Israeli at catching Palestinian 
“terrorists’’ and “fundamentalists". The only 
trouble is that the military occupation continues, 
the Territories are closed. Area A is only 1 pa- 
cent of foe West Bank, there is 70 per cent un- 
employment, Pales tinian lands are expropriated 
every day, houses are demolished, people go 
hungry and they are tortured, but Mr Arafat goes 
to meet Peres while foe Israeli army is bombing 
Lebanon and killing civilians. The two great 
peacemakers and Nobel prize winners emerge 
from their meetings with smiles on their feces. 
The peace process moves forward, and allows 
Peres to invade Lebanon, thus placing bis desire 
to be re-elected above the lives of half a milli on 
Lebanese refugees and several hundred fatalities. 

Such poweriessness borders on foe comic. Of 
the ten countries who lead the wodd in arms 
purchases seven are Arab. Every Arab citizen 


has sea the armies and foe police forces every- 
where on streets and street comers. None of 
these, no airforce or navy or army is used to de- 
ter Israel, except Syria’s, although it too will not 
fight back in Lebanon where it. has 30,000 
troops. 

The real question is powpiessness. As V.S. 

Naipanl, foe Triniriarjiarv -Rri tigh writer, Fag his 

main character say in his first novel. The Mimic 
Men : 

“We [in the Third World} lack order. Above 
all, we lack power, and we do not understand 
that we lack power. We mistake words and the 
acclamation of words for power; as soon as our 
bluff is called we are lost" 

It is certainly true that alone of the Arab states 
Syria has stude to its principles about complete 
withdrawal, but this does not mitigate the feet 
that like all other Arab states Syria has no real 
civil society, or democracy, or social dynamism; 
its policies in Lebanon do not provoke admira- 
tion or participation on the part of most Leb- 
anese, who rod themselves — rightly so — 
powerless in Syria’s orbit As a society we are 
left with slogans and, as Naipaal’s character 
says, words. And these continue to camouflage 
foe reality from us, which is our own self- 
inflicted powerlessness. We must all of us ask 
why it is chat for foe past five decades we have 
watched Israel violate our sovereignty, massacre 
our civilians, hnwritinn- our soldiers and gener- 
al s, colonise our land, even as we make speech- 1 
es and vow vengeance. Empty words in the air. 

Our last gamble — that Israel wants peace and 


is willing to be generous — has 
tremdy flawed. Israel, like the United Sfetes, 
wants to preserve its interests 
how many times Abu Ammar and 5™“” 
repeat foe words “peace process" , foe 
that foefr people lose more land_ 0““ sov- 
ereignty) every day, and Jerusalem is more lost 
to foe Palestinians every day. When a ensis 
occurs, aQ th e Arab pe acem a k ers act su^ gsed, 
as if they ^ no idea that Israel wou ld b ehave 
this way, although of course it has always be- 
haved this way, and will continue to do so, be- 
cause it has power we do not Power, after 
all, is not- just military strength- It is the social 
power that comes from democracy, foe cult ural 
power font comes from freedom of expression 
and research, foe personal power that entitles 
every Arab citizen to feel font he or she is in feet 
a citizen, and not just a steep in some great 
shepherd's flock. 

I often ffimic font . one- reason for our pow- 
eriessness is that we fed self-batred. Otherwise 
it is impossible to explain bow over 200 mil li on 
people with human and . natural resources of a 
high order can continuously hurt themselves, 
co ntin uou sly prevent themselves from ac- 
cumulating the kinti of power that brings self- 
respect and seriousness of purpose? I have no 
other explanation for our situation, which carakrt 
be extenuated or explained away by a ppeal s to 
the ravages of imperialism, or to Coriupt re- 
gimes, or any - of the Other litanies of self- 
exculpation. 

The problem is Arab poweriessness. 


Heikal & the coming debate 


For all that it is apparently focused on 
foe past, Mohamed Hassanein Heik- 
al’s latest book. Secret Channels — 
the inside story of Arab-Israeli peace 
negotiations has an important bearing 
on foe future in so far as it presages 
debates that are expected to acquire 
car dinal im port a nce in the coming pe- 
riod This is particularly true of foe 
first of die three- volume Arabic- 
language version of the book to be 
published, which deals with foe roots 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict prior to foe 
establishment of Israel in 1948. 

The book’s futuristic dimension lies 
in that the historical angle from which 
it chooses to address the issue of 
Arab-Israeli relations casts light on 
the shape which foe ideological con- 
flict between the two sides is likely to 
assume for a long time to come, de- 
spite foe plethora of peace agree- 
ments, even if they eventually come 
to include all the parties to the dis- 
pute. The resumption of die peace 
process should not be dismissed as a 
real possibility despite the Lebanese 
crisis; indeed, foe acute nature of foe 
crisis could well spur international 
parties to work seriously for its re- 
activation. 

As I have often repeated, foe peace 
process has so far succeeded only in 
freezing a specific contradiction, that 
between the Arab regimes and Israel, 
which, though possibly the main con- 
tradiction in the region, is far from be- 
ing foe only one. Other contradictions, 
which remain active and volatile, have 
not been eliminated but merely dis- 
placed into Israeli society on the one 
side and into the Arab world on the 
other, where they operate between foe 
various Arab states and inside each 
Arab state. 

The most dramatic proof of die dis- 
placement of contradictions inside Is- 
rael was the assassination of its for- 
mer prime minister at foe hands of a 
fellow Jew, in retaliation for what he 
termed the Israeli government's ca- 
pitulation to Arab demands at the ex- 
pense of foe security and integrity of 
the Jewish state. Of course, political 
assassination is not foe most prevalent 
weapon in inter-Israeli strife. The 
main conflict between Labour and Li- 
kud is being played out through foe 
ballot boxes and in foe Knesset, not 
least because keeping its domestic po- 
litical game wi thin a democratic 
framework remains Israel's best guar- 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed discusses one 
particular aspect of Mohamed Heikai’s last 
book, namely, the place it is likely to 
occupy in the future ideological debate 


antee of survival in a hostile environ- 
ment Because they do not feel threat- 
ened in the same way, foe Arab par- 
ties are less circumspect when it 
comes to allowing their differences to 
erupt outside the democratic frame- 
work. In foal sense, the adverse ef- 
fects of foe displacement of contra- 
dictions are more manifest in the Arab 
world. 

What applies to the Arab world in 
general applies more particularly to 
the Palestinian theatre, the essence of 
foe conflict, which is today threatened 
with civil war. In that context, not to 
mention what is happening in Leb- 
anon, ideological struggle is unlikely 
to disappear in any foreseeable future. 
On foe contrary, foe recurrent crises 
accompanying — and hindering — 
the peace process promise to keep foe 
struggle alive for a long time to come. 
Heikal’s book puls forward many of 
the arguments that the protagonists 
are expected to use in the ongoing de- 
bate. 

It also presents eloquent proof of foe 
Jewish problem’s deep and extensive 
links with the mainstream of modem 
histoty, most notably a previously un- 
published document in which Na- 
poleon called on the Jews of the di- 
aspora to return to foe Holy Land and 
reclaim their place among the nations 
of the world: “Oh Israelites, come to 
your holy places", his proclamation 
beckoned. When we add to this foe ef- 
forts of British foreign secretary. Vis- 
count Palmerston, in foe 1840s, to 
create a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
as a means of creating a barrier be- 
tween Egypt and Syria and dipping 
the wings of Mohamed Ali after his 
defeat at Navarin. it becomes clear 
that Israel's implantation in the heart 
of the Arab world was not just a Zion- 
ist project and that foe persecution to 
which the Jews were exposed in Eu- 
rope not the only reason for its es- 
tablishment 

By demonstrating that the idea of 
establishing a Jewish homeland in 
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Palestine precedes the Zionist project, 
which Theodor Herzl only put for- 
ward after the Dreyfuss affair at the 
end of foe nineteenth century, Heikal 
highlights that Israel’s existence is 
linked to foe geostrategic interests of 
foe great powers, past, present and fu- 
ture. 

ft is ironic that, in this regard. Hitler 
and his enemies saw eye to eye, in the 
sense that both wanted to end the Jew- 
ish presence in Emope, Hitler through 
physical extermination, the otter 
Western powers by displacing foe 
bulk of Europe’s Jewish population to 
the East, more precisely, the Middle 
East. This trilateral game, as it were, 
reveals an ambivalent Jewisbt- 
Euxapean relationship winch Hitler’s 
defeat has not resolved. 

In preparation for the coming ideo- 
logical conflict, Israel is using the 
centenary of Herzl’s bode. The Jew- 
ish State, to update Zionism in line 
with the requirements of the post- 
peace situation. At foe same time, it is 
seeking to assert its historical links to 
the region by celebrating the tri- 
millennium of foe “founding" of Je- 
rusalem by David and Solomon, con- 
veniently forgetting that foe city ex- 
isted some 2,000 years before the 
advent of Judaism. 

In chapter 5 of his book, Heikal 
talks of the Jewish community in 
Egypt before the creation of Israel, 
particularly in the immediate after- 
math of World War If, when many 1 
Egyptian Jews were actively involved 
in preparations for the establishment 
of the Jewish state. This chapter also 
deals with the role of Jews in foe 
Egyptian communist movement, 
rightly pointing out Amt all the main 
communist organisations were found- 
ed by Jews. As an eyewitness re- 
cruited into one of these organ- 
isations, I would like to elaborate tins 
point flutter by drawing on my per- 
sonal experience. 

One cannot dismiss as a coincidence 
the zeal with which middle and upper 


By Hassan Fouad 


class Jews set out to create communist 
organisations, an endeavour that 
reached its climax in 1942, the year' 
the Soviet Union enjoyed its finest 
hour at the battle of Stalingrad, and 
Rommel was in Alamem preparing to 
invade Egypt and to move mi from 
there to Palestine. While I am not an 
advocate of foe conspiracy theory of 
history, there is evidence to suggest 
that some Jews believed that by es- 
pousing communism, an ideology 
which by definition opposes racism, 
they would become part of a wider 
constituency capable of providing 
them with protection against the threat 
of Nazi anti-Semitism. This is ammo 
plausible explanation for the strong 
Jewish involvement in' the Egyptian 
communist movement than to assume - 
it was prompted by concern with the 
lot of foe Egyptian working class. It is' 
an explanation that is ftnfoer borne 
out by foe feet that the scions of upper 
class Egyptians were recruited into 
the movement, which would not have 
been foe case if file movement had 
«nin mtad normally from tile working 
class struggle. 

Heikal notes that the use of vol- 
unteers to entertain Alfred troops in 
Egypt during the war was often a cov- 
er for Zionist activities In Egypt 
Marty who experienced Egyptian 
communism in foe ’40s can say that 
ente rtainmen t figured pro minently in 

the activities of the Jewish-Ied com- 
munist organisations at the time. With 
the outbreak of the Palestine war in 
1948, the identity crisis of these or- 
ganisations came to a head, as file in- 
terests of their Jewish leaders in pro- 
tecting themselves against the threat 
of Nazism collided with those of the 
Egyptian members, who saw Israel, 
whose raison d’fltre was foe protection 
of the Jews wherever they were, as 
their main enemy. 

This dilemma tore foe Egyptian 
c ommunis t mo vement apart m 1948 . 
As a way out of the crisis, the Jewish 
leadership proposed a tacit com- 
promise whereby they would com mi t 
themselves not to embrace Zionism in 
exchange for the Egyptians not em- 
bracing pan-Arabism. The possibility 
of an updated version of tins com- . 
promise being proposed by the ardri- 
tects of the post-pone model of Zion* 
ism cannot be discoun t ed. It is a 
possibility Heikal understandably . 
views with a great deal of trepidation. 


Writing in a vacuum; 

By Naguib Mahfouz 



lam fortunate 
that • trans- 
lations of mjr 
work are han- 
dled by AUC 
Press. That, at 
least, is one 
load off my 
shoulders. Yet 
my position 
vis-A-vis translations 
from co mm on. 

Anyone who chooses writing 
as a profession, particularly in 
the developing world, feces 
many problems. There is the 
feet that high . levels of il- 
literacy restrict the potential 
.audience. But there are also 
other structural difficulties. 

. : fo the West writers are repre^ 
seated by agents who handle 
evoyfoing for them, from ne- 
gotiating contracts to public re-' 
latians. The writer is thus free 
to spend most of his rime writ- 
ing, since everything .else is 
taken care of But in Egyp^ipr 
example, writers . fmd.than- 
selves Amglmg in inid-air. In 
the past they would have been 
published by (he state.- Bu- 
reaucrats in tile . official pub- 
lishing houses would have tak- 
en caxe of foreign rights issues 
and so forth. But these state 
apparatuses have disappeared 
and foe agents, who might take 
their place have yet to emerge. 

. We J are in a transitional 
stage, during which, it would 
be useful if literary institutions 
could take over pit of the role 
once filled by die state. The 
Writers’ Union, for example, 
gives some symbolic as- 
sistance to any writer wishing 
to publish Ins work, but it, or 
any other literary society, 
could also help in finding pub- 
lishers fbrnew works. 

- Egypt possesses young liter- 
ary talent a plenty. If it is not 
enc ouraged it will be scattered 
and forgotten, which would be 


Based on an interview by Mo- 
hamed Salmawy. 


Faces of Israel 


THE NATIONAL and party 
press this week were unan- 
imous in expressing outrage 
at the Israeli military assault 
against Lebanon. At the be- 
ginning of the week, Mak- 
ram Mohamed Ahmed, ed- 
itor-in-chief of the weekly 
magazine, Al- Muss a war, 
wrote a three-page article en- 
titled, “What is left of Mid- 
dle East peace?” in which he 
said: “It was the Israelis who 
violated an agreement stip- 
ulating that Hezbullah would 
not strike at Israeli settle- 
ments with Katyusha rockets, 
provided that Is- 


peace, and whose leaders 
have failed to sway from 
such old and fallacious no- 
tions. 

“The Israelis have tried in- 
vading Lebanon. They en- 
tered Beirut and over many 
years attempted to silence foe 
Lebanese resistance in foe 
South. They have shelled 
houses and villages and dev- 
astated the daily life of the 
people. But Israel has had no 
success. On foe contrary, 
HezbuIIah’s influence has in- 
creased in Lebanon to the 
detriment of the more moder- 


in peace, security and pros- 
perity. It speaks of the future 
as a paradise and of Israel as 
a divine gift whose role is to 
reawaken the region and take 
part in its renaissance. The 
other face is grim and hor- 
rible, cruel and threatening.” 

In AJ-Ahram, Sajama Ah- 
med Salama wrote in his 
daily column: “The humilia- 
tion of the Arabs is best 
shown in foe unsuccessful 
Arab League meeting which 
shied away from taking a de- ' 
cision to stop Arab contacts 
with Israel and in the recent 

resolution passed 

by the UN Se- 
Qfi curity Council. 
“The resolu- 
tion sponsored 


rael did not attack < 

villages and ci- it was the Israelis who violated 
SSL.* S r cement stipulating that Hezbollah _ 

agreement was would not strike at settlements , provided by foe us, foe 

yems ed ago with ^ lCLt d * d not attack civilians in Russian Federa- 

us and Syrian south Lebanon. This fact has been sup- 

mediarion. But Is- 


take into consideration that 
Israel is a superpower in the 
Middle East” 

Ibrahim Saeda, editor-in- 
chief of Akhbar EKYom, ex- 
pressed a different opinion in 
his weekly column: “The 
Arab news media, TV cover- 
age in particular, played an 
important role in stirring in- 
dignation arid condemnation 
amongst foe Arabs from foe' 
Atlantic to the Gulf. 

“The horrendous pictures of 
the carnage in Lebanon 
screened daily on TV have 
made it difficult for anyone 
to accept what is 


page column: “The UN Se- 
curity council has become 
foe Israeli Security Council. 
The US has succeeded in 
aborting an Arab draft res- 
olution condemning- Israel 
for its aggression on Leb- 
anon. Behind fife scenes it 
was sufficient for the US to 
threaten its use of the veto 
for foe resolution to become 
weak and vague and not in- 
clude any condemnation of 
foe Israeli aggression. This is 
nothing new. It was ex- 
pected. And it will continue' 
because the strategic US- 


in South 


raeli aggression 
Lebanon. 

As for foe opposition pa- 
pers, Ai-Wafd editor-in-chief 
Gamal Badawi wrote an ar- 
ticle in the weekly edition en- 
titled, “Do not join frgnrk 
with the butcher”, in which 
he said: “The massacre which 
occurred yesterday is not a 
smear against foe Israelis but 
against Arab rulers who 
signed foe surrender docu- 
ments and who have misled 
us with a false peace and pre- 
sented us as an offering to 
the US dragon. 

“What is foe 


Ei Ifebted it P ressed by a powerful media drive 9 

four weeks ago Makram Mohamed Ahmed 

when it killed two 


civilians in South Lebanon. 

“This feet has been sup- 
pressed by a powerful media 
drive which has distorted the 
truth in order to justify ag- 
gression and show Shimon 
Peres before the Israeli elec- 
torate, donning Rabin’s man- 
tle, as foe leader who is ca- 
pable of chastising and 
punishing the Arabs. Re- 
grettably, this picture still ap- 
peals to the [Israeli] people 
who have os yet failed to 
deeply make the choice of 


ate Shi’ite forces.” 

In October magazine, ed- 
itor-in-chief Ragab EI- 
Baana wrote a three-page ar- 
ticle entitled. “Who will now 
believe Israel?" in which he 
said: “Who among the Arabs 
can now believe or trust Is- 
rael? Israel today has two 
feces. One is calm and in- 
nocent, proclaiming the mes- 
sage of peace to the world. It 
speaks of the future of foe 
Middle East region and how 
its nations will live together 


tkm and the Eu- 
ropean Union 
did nor mention 
Israel by name 
when referring 
- — to the need for a 
ceasefire in Lebanon and re- 
frained from condemning Is- 
rael’s brazen aggression 
against foe south and foe 
massacres ft perpetrated 
against Lebanese civilians. 
The Arab draft resolution 
presented by Egypt was 
quickly and decisively abort- 
ed. 

“The gravity of what is 
happening shows that the 
Arab world is being forced to 
live in foe shadow of Israel 
and that future relations must 


*Arab ‘Who among the Arabs can now believe c^ f 
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Stat was*said'at cruel and threatening 9 

this session, con- 
demning Israel ■ ■ ■ 

and its aggression .and wan- 
ing that the whole peace pro- 
cess could be overturned. 

“The Arab stance was 
strong and clear and found 
support - from most of the 
. world's governments. , This 
was to the disadvantage of Is- 
rael and the- US and cost 
them the support of neutral 
forces or these who had pre- 
viously sympathised with 
them.” 

In AI-Gomhnria, Kamel 
Zobeiri wrote in his back- 


Ragab El-Banna 


Israeli alliance, obligates foe 
US to give Israel the nec- 
essary support, including the 
use of the veto, evezr if Israel 
was foe aggressor or the per- 
petrator ofmassacres” 
Mohamed . El-Ezabt, an- 
other columnist in At 
Gomhuria, wrote in his dai- 
ly column on page two that 
foe Israeli ' embassy re- 
ception, on tire occasion of 
foe anniversary of 'foe crea- 
tion of Israel, should .be boy- 
cotted as a protest aguinst Is- 


were they bought 
to defend the 
Arab cou n tries 

against aggres- 

sion from their 
enemies? And is there a 
worse aggression than that 
which is taking place in Leb- 
anon today? 

“Say fiat you wifl not shake 
[he blood-stained hands of the 
“fofoer, nor receive him -in 
our country; we will not 

present him with ceremomal' 
5w °™s; we will not sit at foe 
a war crim- 
mal who has ignored the rules 
°f. w ^ i and trampled underfoot 
|U humane considerations. 

Say ti and do not be afraid.” 
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To paper 
the cracks 


Everybody expected that 
the US Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher’s vis- 
it to Lebanon would re- 
sult in a cessation of hos- 
tilities as part of a larger 
package to resolve the 
on-going crisis the details 
of which would be re- 
leased later. If this was 
not going to be the case, 
what on earth is the point 
of the standing arrange- 
ment between Israel and 
the US? And why has 
Peres upheld the Amer- 
ican plan to the exclusion 
of all other international 
initiatives? 

Jointly the US and Is- 
rael have cooperated to 
block a Security Council 
resolution condemning 
the Israeli aggression, 
and to preclude all other 
international efforts 

aimed at halting the sav- 
age Israeli assault against 
Lebanon as a first step 
towards a political settle- 
ment, such as those made 
by France, die EU and 
the Russian Federation. 
Meanwhile, Israel in- 
tensifies its bombing, 
widens the scale of its 
military operation, kills 
civilians, destroys the in- 
frastructure of Lebanon, 
decimating its roads, hos- 
pitals and civil in- 
stallations, in accordance 
with a pre-set plan to 
sever southern Lebanon 
from the . north of the 
country. Only one con- 
clusion could be drawn 
from all this, which is 
that Israel has received 
frill American, backing for 
its massive military op- 
eration, from start to fin- 
ish. Arabs would do 
well to ponder the im- 
plications of such a con- 
clusion. 

Logically die US 
should have called for an 
immediate cessation of Is- 
rael's military operations, 
if only to protect crviHan 
lives pending the result of 
Warren Christopher’s 
shuttle diplomacy. This is 
precisely what foe French 
foreign minister de- 
manded when he called 
for diplomatic contacts 
between Israel, Syria. 
Hiezbulfadi," foe Lebanese; - ' 1 
authorities and Iranian 
representatives. Peres re- 
fused these demands, pre- 
ferring to continue his 
military operation in or- 
der to pressure Damascus 
into providing written 
guarantees concerning 
Hezbullah. 

Israel, apparently, seeks 
to hold Syria responsible 
for the actions of Hez- 
bullah. Which, of course, 
begs a question. Who can 
act as a guarantor for Is- 
raeli actions? The ques- 
tion gains in urgency 
when we realise that Hez- 
bollah was in fact react- 
ing to a series of Israeli 
provocations. And how 
can Syria be expected to 
accept foe responsibilities 
implied by furnishing Is- 
rael with written guar- 
antees if these are not 
linked to other issues that 
have so far proved an in- 
surmountable hurdle in 
the way of peace between 
Israel, Syria and Leb- 
anon? 

These were problems 
addressed by foe French 
initiative that was re- 
jected by IsraeL- The 
manner of this rejection 
dr ama tised foe scarcely 
veiled clash between 
France and the European 
Union on the one hand 
and America on foe oth- 
er. The result of these 
differences has been the 
visits to Lebanon of a 
□umber of foreign min- 
isters, representatives of 
foe great powers, each 
singing a different dirge 
to accompany foe corpses 
of the dozens of victims 
oflsraeli shelling. 

In foe midst of all this 
turmoil, no one thought 
to ask foe Arabs about 
their position, which per- 
haps was to be expected. 
As for France and foe 
rest of the EU states, they 
have had to pay the price 
of their blind support for 
the US’s biased position 
in foe Security Council, 
in the fonn of American 
and Israeli disregard and 
even disdain for their po- 
litical initiatives. 

Ultimately, the success 
of American efforts will 
be measured by. foeir abil- 
ity to overcome foe ob- 
stacles foal have so far 
blocked Syrian- Israeli ne- 
gotiations. and by foe rec- 
ognition of Lebanese sov- 
ereignty over foe whole 
of its territory- Without 

accomplishing these, no 
agreement can be any- 
thing other than a paper- 
ing over of cracks m an 
illusory peace. 



Soafdaz 


The right to resist 

The Israeli aggression against Lebanon continues for a second 
week. Each new assault on Lebanon is carried out under a dif- 
ferent umbrella. The fact remains, however, that Lebanon has 
become the peace process’s sacrificial lamb. 

Lebanon is being made to pay foe price of domestic Israeli 
electoral considerations. Israel’s pretext in launching its mas- 
sive military campaign against Lebanon, by land, sea and air 
forces, as retaliation against the operations of foe Lebanese re- 
sistance, is absurd. Resistance operations are a result of the 
Israeli occupation, not its cause, and such resistance is le- 
gitimate in accordance with international law. To disarm the 
resistance forces before Israel's unconditional withdrawal 
from Lebanese territories down to hs international borders is 
to consolidate foe Israeli occupation and provide it with foe 
■stamp of legitimacy. 

Israel's savage military operations are nothing short of a full- 
scale war against foe Lebanese state as a whole. The de- 
struction of Lebanon's basic infrastructure, such as water and 
electrical power stations far from the battle front, targets Leb- 
anon as a state and aims at sabotaging its economic founda- 
tions, obstructing its reconstruction efforts and threatening its 
march towards unity and public peace. 

In Qana and Nabatiya the true nature of foe Grapes of Wrath 
operation was revealed, as Israeli terror left 
hundreds of dead and wounded in its wake, 
most of them women, children and elderly 
people. Behind all this lies Israel's overall 
objective: to impose its “Middle Eastern” 
project, which in Israel's book is equal to 
its uncontested regional hegemony. 

The latest Israeli aggression bas exploded 
the whole peace process. Arab outrage may 
well strike back against the perpetrators of 
Grapes of Wrath, and overthrow the Israeli 
peace based on war and savagery. 





This week 's soapbox speaker is the 
ambassador of Lebanon in Cairo. 
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Dimashkleh 


Israel’s impossible peace 

Israel’s brutalities in Lebanon have taught the Arabs a lesson once and for all, writes Gamil 
Mattar: for all the lip-service and hand-shaking, nothing has changed in the Middle East 


Israeli massacres of civilians in South Lebanon and Bei- 
rut (hiring the past two weeks provide a living embodi- 
ment of the concept of terrori s m. They are also a re- 
newed Israeli attempt to affirm that foe peace for which 
foe Shazm El -Sheikh summit called in foe first part of its 
communique is not made or kept in international confer- 
ences, but is imposed by Israel. Israeli peace, lest we for- 
get, is a regional arrangement whereby foe military and 
political leaders of the region — those ‘directly bordering 
Israel as well as those further away — accept that foe 
principal role of foeir armed forces is the protection of Is- 
rael from without. This definition oflsraeli peace is not 
a deduction or a personal interpretation of events: it is 
one which Israel's military leaders have asserted over 
and over again. Most recently, it was affirmed by Israeli 
Foreign Minister Ehud Barak, who warned that Israel 
will continue to launch raids against Lebanon until foe 
Lebanese army itself takes upon itself foe task of pro- 
tecting Israel’s northern borders. 

Events have proven right those who warned that certain 
pernicious intentions had penetrated the Sharm El-Sheikh 
summit, and that foe summit could be misused to dis- 
astrous effect- A state of extreme pessimism pervades 
many Arab capitals. Along with other Arab analysts, I 
have followed' wife interest foe deqp' frustration that a 
number of Arab officials have been expressing as a re- 
action to foe intensity of American pressure and to Wash- 
ington’s total disregard for Arab sensitivity, not to speak 
of Arab rij^ds. 

In discussions with Arab officials and analysts, I have 
felt a tone of disappointment in Washington beneath 
which one could detect a sense of intense anger, strongly 
controlled lest it bofl to the surface. I have beard reports of 
the regret expressed by officials of certain Arab states wbo 
bad imagined pre-emptively that a bright future of Arab- 
Israeli relations was already upon us. A few days ago I 
met with a number of Arab thinkers and writers, known for 
their moderation and realism, in an Arab capital. I was 
astounded by foeir reaction to the savage Israeli bombing 
of Beirut and South Lebanon, which included the forcible 
expulsion of nearly a half a million Arabs from foeir 
homes and the willfbl murder of innocent children. 

Israel’s complete disregard for foe effects of its terror- 
ism on foe peace process, and on the sentiments of foe 
Arab peoples, who have bean proclaimed Israel's peace 
partners, had jolted these moderate intellectuals to fierce 


anger against Israel, the US and even Arab governments. 
One can only conclude, therefore, that Israel and foe US 
have come to foe certain conclusion that there is no hope 
that foe Arab peoples will submit and accept peaceful co- 
- existence with Israeli terrorism and Israeli humiliation. 
So Israel, working with the US, is now resolved to use 
savage coercion against Arab governments to force them 
to submit to unequal peace treaties, which pit them 
against foeir own peoples. 

The motives behind Israel's “Grapes of Wrath” opera- 
tion in Lebanon have been foe subject of various inter- 
pretations. Some, including most Arab foreign ministries, 
have suggested that it is part of foe Israeli Labour Party’s 
electoral campaign Shimon Peres, it is said, is adopting a 
hawkish posture to win votes. But this analysis, it must be 
pointed out, must perforce lead us to a very grave conclu- 
sion regarding foe Israeli electorate — that it is extremist, 
intransigent and has no interest in a genuine peace. 

It has also been suggested that foe Israeli bombing of 
Lebanon and the destruction of its budding infra- 
structure, has two inter-related aims. The first, it is said, 
is a response to Jacques Chirac's reassuring statements 
directed to the people of Lebanon, in which he went so 
far as to predict that Lebanon will resurne its pre-civil 
war status as tire financial centre of the Middle East 

As for foe second objective, it was to disrupt progress 
on the reconstruction of Beirut's new commercial and fi- 
nancial centre. Work on tins project began as soon as 
most of the essential infrastructure was restored to full ca- 
pacity, capable of absorbing the renewed influx of in- 
vestment from the Gulf and Lebanese abroad In other 
words, Israel wanted to bring borne the message that 
France's true weight in foe Middle East does not permit 
Chirac to make predictions without first consulting Israel 
and foe US. Israel is also warning the Lebanese against 
any attempts to go ahead with plans for reconstruction 
without becoming involved in the new Middle East or- 
der's conferences and projects — which will determine for 
Lebanon, as for others in the region, the role it is to play. 

Other analysts contend that Israel — and others — 
have been feeling recently that foe Arabs, at both official 
and unofficial levels, have begun to exert pressure in an 
attempt to have a greater say in the peace process and the 
course it follows. To Israel, this means that some Arab 
countries, Egypt foremost among them, are aiming for a 
peace that is more genuine and comprehensive. laud is 


also becoming aware of foe fact that foe major Arab par- 
ties have begun to reassess foe returns of an Israeli-style 
peace in terms of their economic and security interests 
and internal stability. Israel's actions in Lebanon, there- 
fore, were geared to send foe Arabs foe following mes- 
sage: “We regret to inform you that, if you were ex- 
pecting a better peace or more favourable conditions, this 
will not be posable; our formula and our conditions are 
the only ones on offer.” 

One intended recipient was to be the Egyptian govern- 
ment, which, in addition to trying to improve the condi- 
tions of foe peace settlement, has consistently sought to 
lift hopes in the region by seizing every possible op- 
portunity to advocate the declaration of the Middle East 
as a nuclear-free zone and to promote Arab integration as 
a foundation for broader economic relations in the region. 

The slaughter Israeli forces are carrying out in Lebanon 
was propelled by another motive relating to an issue of 
considerable significance. Arab political analysts per- 
ceive that we are still feeling only foe first tremors of Ra- 
bin’s assassination and its consequences. They bold that, 
within Israel and its political, military and security ap- 
paratuses, there are strong pressure groups that believe 
that the peace process, foe relinquishment of Gaza and 
some Palestinian cities, and the establishment of a Pal- 
estinian state threaten not only the security, but the sur- 
vival of foe Zionist state. These groups fear that foe "for- 
tress state”, dependent since its inception on mobilising 
maximum antagonism towards foe Arabs, risks losing its 
very raison d’itre because anti-Arab hostility in Israel is 
no longer at its peak. Hence foe assassination of Rabin; 
and hence, since then, the massive campaign of violence 
directed against the symbols of Palestinian resistance, foe 
deliberate humitiation of foe Palestinian National Author- 
ity, foe blockade against the Palestinian people and, now, 
the slaughter of the Lebanese. The purpose of all these 
acts, according to the analysts, is to shake foe Israeli peo- 
ple from their complacency, to rekindle Israeli racism 
against the Arabs, and to stir Arab hatred against Israel. 

Analysts have suggested other reasons for which Israel 
has resorted to this massive level of brutality against 
Lebanese and Palestinian civilians. Some say that Israel 
warned to weaken the Lebanese-Syrian bond so that both 
parties come to the negotiating table at a disadvantage. 
The bombing weakened Hariri's government, disrupted 
its reconstruction programme and compounded foe al- 


ready severe problems of unemployment and mass mi- 
gration. Simultaneously, it put foe Syrian government, 
whose forces are stationed in Lebanon, on foe defensive. 
Others suggest that one purpose was to provoke Iran into 
some form of intervention in Lebanon, bringing upon it- 
self international sanctions or American-Israeli reprisal 
strikes. According to others, it was to expose die extent 
of deterioration in joint Arab political endeavour, so as to 
instil in foe Arabs, a general sense of defeat before Is- 
rael's military and technological prowess. 

These diverse conjectures over foe objectives behind 
Israel's insane war against Lebanese and Palestinian ci- 
vilians may have a certain validity, when viewed as pri- 
mary or subsidiary aims. I believe, however, that foe di- 
rect impetus has been present ever since foe beginning of 
the invasion of Palestine: to convince the Arab states 
that according to foe Israeli concept of peace, they are no 
more than extensions of Israel's sphere of vital interests, 
not full partners in a regional peace process. 

Thus, when foe Arab governments, at the Sharm El- 
Sheikh summit, expressed their hopes of a better formula 
for peace. Israel's reaction was simply to reaffirm its cus- 
tomary conception of peace. Arab countries, they are tell- 
ing us. should come to realise that foeir international po- 
litical weight is a function of foeir position within Israel's 
vital space and American strategic interests. The Arabs 
have the right to complain to foe UN Security Council, 
but all they will obtain, at best is a resolution devoid of 
any true content Similarly, they can appeal to foe Eu- 
ropean Union, but they will not fare better than Bosnia. 

The inevitable result of all this wifi be foe spread of 
popular discontent that will vent itself in armed re- 
sistance, even with full awareness of Israel's racist policy 
of revenge: not “an eye for an eye”, in this case, but ten 
for one. When resistance persists, in foe face of foe atro- 
cious brutality with which Israel is known to respond, it 
can only mean that all patience has come to an end and 
that anger has reached foe boiling point. It also means 
that there is no relation whatsoever between the super- 
ficial peace we have at present and foe potential for 
reaching a true peace in foe Middle East The lesson we 
team from Israel's aggression in Lebanon is that nothing 
has changed in the Middle EasL 

The writer is director of the Arab Center for Develop- 
ment and Futuristic Research. 
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Monumental harm 

Sir- Being a student of Islamic ar- 
chitecture, I was asked by some 
French friends of mine to ac- 
company them on a visit to some 
Cairo monuments. I chose to take 
them to foe Mosque of Sultan Has- 
san. Unfortunately, our visit was in- 
terrupted by a policeman who de- 
manded to know why 1 was 
accompanying foreigners if 1 was 
not an official guide. 

After explaining that I was a 
friend of theirs, 1 was repeatedly 
told that 1 needed to apply for per- 
mission to accompany my friends 
and that I would be taken to foe 
nearest police station and charged 
for giririmg without a licence. 

Whilst protecting tourists' inter- 
ests is .unquestionably a noble en- 
deavour, segregation has never 
been, nor will it be a solution. Iron- 
ically, foe behaviour of this police- 
man, whose duty it is to protect for- 
eigners in Egypt, did more harm 
than good. The experience .was. in- 
deed unpleasant for my friends and 
only served to show them foe ar- 
chaic mode of drinking that is hin- 
dering Egypt's development. 

A greater sense of trust among 
Egyptians is necessary. When foe 
sharing of knowledge among youth 
of different cultures is considered a 
crime rather than a fundamental 
step in promoting cross-cultural un- 
derstanding, one begins to com- 
prehend why so many falcated 
Egyptian intellectuals have emigrat- 
ed; they are seeking environments 
that promote foe' spreading of 
knowledge and where basic respect 
exists for every individual. . 
SdfEMfeSttidl 
Cairo 

Foul play 

Sir- This week I visited the Am- 
bros House at El-Maamoun Street, .. 
Moharram Bey. This is foe house 
that generated some interest earlier 
on this year, due to the feet that 


Lawrence Durrei once lived in its 
tower rooms. Also, there are some 
indications that it is the place where 
the Alexandria Quartet were either 
written or inspired. 

Both my grandparents lived on 
this same street when it was frill of 
beautiful houses. They always fold 
stories about the Ambros House's 
beautiful interior, lovely gardens 
and fantastic parties. 

But my recent visit to the bouse 
left me feeling extremely appalled 
and upset 1 was guided through the 
once splendid gardens, only to find 
them in shambles. However what 
really upset me was die inside of 
the house. Someone had sprayed 
plaster on the walls of the entrance, 
covering up foe most beautifully 
coloured drawings on marble. 

As usual, they did a very bad job, 
and some of the plaster was peel- 
ing, which explains how I saw un- 
derneath ft. Also the fireplaces, the 
doors and the window seats were 
all ripped out The caretaker who 
allovred us in claims that the De- 
partment of Antiquities took these 
relics to some sacred place. 

However when I saw the plaster 
and what was underneath it, I sus- 
pected foul play. In my opinion, it 
seems that whoever has bought this 
house wants to hide its value so that 
foe Department of Antiquities and 
any decent Egyptian authority re- 
sponsible for preserving our her- 
itage would find it worthless. 

Through your newspaper, J am 
calling upon the authorities to in- 
vestigate the matter and take some 
serious steps towards foe preserva- 
tion of what could be a great cul- 
tural attraction. 

Those who plastered this mag- 
nificent wall are attempting to rob 
us of onr heritage. It seems they are 
too stupid and ignorant to fathom 
foe depth of this crime. 

Dr H*ma Ismail 
Professor of Food Analyst 
High Institute of Public Health 
Alexandria University 


By Hani Shukrallah — Kinds of Arabs 


Under “the peace process” there are basically 
two kinds of Arabs: the terrorists and the hos- 
tages. Israel and foe US hold foe exclusive li- 
cence to define foe first and punish foe latter. 
The “head-over-heels" type of Arabs — to use 
Amr Moussa’s now axiomatic expression, ut- 
tered in Amman — is for all practical purposes a 
sub-category of the hostages. This is not due to 
a lack of power or wealth, nor of fervent loyalty 
to “the peace process”, but to their inability to 
generate any kind of viable consensus among 
foeir peoples. 

The dovish labour leader, Shimon Peres, the 
man with foe vision of a new Middle East, 
whose re-election as Israel's prime minister was 
proclaimed a national Arab duty, was a fas- 
cinating sight to see on world TV networks last 
Thursday. Having just massacred over a hun- 
dred Lebanese civilians, mostly women and chil- 
dren, and mutilated some 200 others, a stem- 
faced Peres — “You are looking very angry” a 
PR-minded Israeli journalist observed to foe 
prime minister, underscoring foe farce — told a 
news conference that “there had been no mis- 
take” in bombing foe Lebanese villagers. 

Driven from their homes by Peres's armed 
forces,^ which Western TV anchors and com- 
mentators never tire of describing as being 
among the best and strongest fighting machines 
in the world, this particular group of villagers 
were just too impoverished and destitute to make 
it further north. Like several thousand others in 
similar circumstances, they sought shelter and 
sanctuary in a UN base. 

But, for Peres and his staff of Prussian of- 
ficers, it is foe Lebanese villagers who are to 
blame. Why didn't they listen to Israeli orders 
driving them out, not just away from foeir homes 
and villages but from a whole part of their coun- 
try? More importantly, they share the same na- 
tionality as “Khizbullah”; they may even include 
some who sym pathis e with it Besides, what 
guarantees does Israel have that some of foe ba- 
bies huddled on their mothers’ breasts in the 
UNIFIL c amp will, not turn out to be Hezbullah 
supporters in 1 5 or 20 years? 

“Khizbullah is to blame,'' the stern-faced 
Peres, his military foreign minister and his chief 
of staff, chorused firmly. The twisted — Nazi 
— logic of such statements made no impression, 
however, on the CNN anchors and com- 
mentators, who seemed mainly concerned with 


the appropriate fecial expression to adopt: bland 
smiles, learned objectivity, or muted concern. 

It seems that where Arabs and Muslims are con- 
cerned, it is fairly easy for so-called liberals to 
goose-step under the old Nazi banner. That most 
liberal of American presidents. Bill Clinton, has 
been asserting this same kind of logic over and over 
again. Was it not Clinton, while on his tearful sol- 
idarity visit to Israel after Sharm El-Sheikh, who 
openly backed Israel’s war of starvation against a 
milli on and a half Palestinians, blaming the Israeli 
closures and brutal repression on Hamas and Jihad 
terrorism? 

Terrorism, one must assume — being such a pop- 
ular concept — has some kind of legal and moral 
value that exists separately from foe peculiar work- 
ings of foe minds of such people as Peres, Clinton 
and John Major. Britain's The Guardian , one of 
foe few Western media organs that still puts some 
store by such things as common decency and pro- 
fessional ethics, has listed the chronology of vi- 
olence in South Lebanon as follows: 

“March 4: Hezbullah guerrillas kill four Israeli 
soldiers in foe zone in south Lebanon occupied by 
Israel. _ . 

March 10: One Israeli soldier is killed in’ a Hez- 
bullah bomb attack in foe zone. 

March 14: Five Israeli soldiers are wounded in a 
Hezbullah raid. 

March 20: A Hezbullah suicide bomber kills one 
Israeli soldier near the border. 

March 30: Israeli forces shell villages in south 
Lebanon, killing two civilians. Hezbullah fires Kat- 
yusha rockets into northern Israel. 

April 8: A bomb kills a Lebanese boy in a guer- 
rilla-held south Lebanese village. 

April 9: Hezbullah fires Katyusha rockets into 
northern Israel, wounding 36. 

April 10: Hezbullah shells the occupied zone, 
killing a soldier. 

April 11 onwards: Israel launches multiple at- 
tacks.” 

Israel occupies “a zone” in South Lebanon and. 
when its occupation forces are attacked, tills is 
called terrorism. Israel flaunts the 1993 agreement 
with Hezbullah prohibiting foe targeting of ci- 
vilians, and this is called “retaliation” against Hez- 
bullah terrorism. Hezbullah retaliates by firing Kat- 
yusha rockets — largely ineffective — into northern 
Israel and. of course, in honor-struck tones, this is 
called terrorism. Israel massacres civilians by the 
hundreds, and this remains “retaliation". The mur- 


dered and mutilated and foeir families have only 
“Khizbollah” to blame. The Western media rev- 
els in the fact that a Katyusha rock et was fired 
2-300 metres away from the UNIFIL camp. 

Lebanese non-governmental organisations di- 
rected an appeal this week to foeir Arab coun- 
terparts. The following extract gives some in- 
dication of what “April 11 onwards" has 
meant: 

“Since the 11th of this month of April Leb- 
anon has been exposed to wide-scale Israeli ag- 
gression... resulting in massive destruction... an 
almost complete stoppage of vital services, in- 
cluding water and electricity as a result of the 
destruction of basic infrastructural and civil es- 
tablishments, foe siege of sea ports and the 
cutting of communications and foe transport 
lines and supplies between foe different regions. 
Add to this the forcible migration of 450.000 
people towards the capital and other areas and 
the horrifying massacres committed against ci- 
vilians. forcing them to escape their homes and 
villages, leaving 200 dead and 500 wounded, 
mostly women, children and elderly people. 
More dead lie under foe rubble, and wounded 
lie besieged in more than 200 villages and 
towns.” 

The appeal cites two massacres, both com- 
mitted on Thursday. 18 April. A whole family 
of 11 people, including six children, was an- 
nihilated under the rubble of foeir bombed home. 
As for foe Fijian UNIFIL camp, in which several 
hundred people from foe villages of Qana and 
Sidiqin had sought shelter, foe Lebanese NGO 
appeal recounts foe following: “Israeli planes 
and war boats shelled foe camp with 25 bombs, 
of 155 and 175 mm calibre. One hundred and 
eleven people were killed at once and 200 are 
very seriously injured. But Israeli terror did not 
stop at this. The international road connecting 
the south to Sidon and Beirut was bombed every 
half hour to prevent foe transport of the injured 
to hospitals as well as to prevent foe dispatching 
of medical aid to the injured, with foe aim of en- 
suring the killing of foe largest possible number. 
Hospitals in Tyre and foe south overflowed with 
the injured, many of whom were placed in the 
corridors, and a single cover was available for 
every three injured persons.” 

Under the American-Israeli peace, code- 
named foe peace process, there are two kinds of 
Arabs: the terrorists and the hostages. 
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spinners 


David Blake negotiates the near perfect 
geometry of Stravinsky’s fractured hopes 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra; Masters of 
the 20th Century (3): Brahms ' double 
concerto in A minor for violin and cel- 
lo: Abdel-Hamid El-Shoueikh ( violin ) 
and Francois Gave (cello): Jgor Stra- 
vinsky Le Sacre du Printemps: Ahmed 
El-Saedi. conductor; Opera House. 
Main Hall; 19 April 


On 29 May, 1913, it broke. The storm, 
the scandal, the biggest mug-up that 
musical Europe has ever witnessed and 
enjoyed. It was in the Theatre de 
Champs Elysees, Paris, and the cause 
was die premiere of Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps by the Ballet Russe de Di- 
aghilev, who had co mmis sioned it. 
The prime cause of die scandal was 
Igor Stravinsky's music for the score of 
the ballet 

It is a fortunate era that can make of 
music a scandal. Things today have 
changed. No one cares enough; they 
just walk out or don’t come at alL El- 
Saedi and the Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra beat around no bushes. They 
went straight into iL 

Before the Sacre burst into flam e at 
this concert we had a rather drowsy 
performance of Brahms' double con- 
certo. Brahms writes “allegro" at the 
beginning of foe score, but it is a very 
elastic allegro — troubled, vacillating, 
withdrawing, with the violin echoing 
foe cello. Echo and Narcissus. The 
two soloists were active. El-Sbouiekh 
(violin) and Guye (cello) were forward- 
toned and foil of care for their colloquy 
over the watercolour tones of foe 
Brahms orchestra. Their playing fitted 
the intimate chamber music scale. 

This is very “classic Brahms": no 
baring of hearts or emotion. A dryness 
arose as we went down memory lane. 
Mnemonic andante carefully veiled, 
with no declamation and no urgency 
audible. This is Brahms being official 
and it had nothing to do with the so- 
loists. Maybe El-Saedi might have giv- 
en more urgency. Brahms sounded, a 
bit thin, but it is difficult music, very 
devious, distraught and foil of equiv- 
ocation. The soloists are given tunes of 
beauty and depth and they were played 
with emotion, ft was not emotion that 
was Lacking. It was foe difficulty of 
dealing with the sheer honesty of this 
composer. His approach is not to make 
one at alL There is much of Henry 
lames about Brahms. So it is long and 
long-winded, yet somehow as short and 
direct as Bach. So it is lovely yet its 
center is steely-eyed and hurtful. Ail 
the sweep of the music was missed in 
this performance. Maybe it is Brahms, 


suddenly old without all that 
facial hair. This is what is 
underneath. This concert 
took him to his barber, and 
we were left to cope with a 
new face. 

So back to the Rite of 
Spring. It was not a shock. 

A simple statement, so vivid, 
powerful, direct and without 
much of the unnecessary 
noise which usually goes 
with maestro performances 
of this music. You've heard 
them before, they are on 
compact discs and yet none 
of than have caught the spir- 
it of the printemps, let alone 
the sacre, nor foe fact that it 
was written for the ballet. 

This showing was a ballet 
A dance, a true rite. The 
Bolshoi has gone, but this 
had what they gave, gimlet- 
eyed intensity and power to 
toil out the climaxes. The 
entire performance amazed. 

As well as amazement, El- 
Saedi delivered a very per- 
sonal point of view. Whizz 
kids of the symphonic scene 
go for thunder. We had 
founder. Sudden silences — 
we bad those. Blood — we 
had blood. It is a rite of hu- 
man sacrifice, of a young 
girt chosen as offering to the 
coining Spring. It is always a girl. 
The men go to war as a balance in the 
blood bath of history. Pagan they call 
it All this was delivered to the audi- 
ence. 

In 1913, 



Nijinsky, choreographer of Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps , as depicted by the 
Bailee Russe designer Leon Bakst 


with foe Diaghilev com- 
pany, it was performed only five times. 
In foe end Stravinsky entered a hospital 
to recover from the chaos of the pre- 
miere. He should not have worried. 
The score is still very much with us 
and time has passed a generous judg- 
ment — a very lovable score. Will 
this piece Stravinsky bad found his 
voice at last However foe voice was 
so unique it needed future ages and oth- 
er composers to use it Stravinsky left 
it and went on to chase after other 
sounds. 

They say foe eerie pipe music which 
opens the Rite is in E fiat major. Nijin- 
sky composed the choreography for foe 
first five performances. There were no 
others until 1920. Again scandal. Ten 
years later Philadelphia saw it as a suc- 
cess and, from then on, it more or less 
became choreographers' battle meat 
In foe concert hall it is easily repre- 


sented for what it is — a theatrical, vis- 
ual experience. And so once again it is 
back on the symphonic concert circuit 
and that is probably where it will re- 
main. 

But there is more to it than wrestlers 
thumping around through the jungle. 
Pierre Boulez makes much of the mu- 
sic floating off pianissimo into sheer 
s himm er. This, too, is foe way of El- 
Saedi. He knows about noise and in 
foe big bangs of Tchaikovsky he can 
deliver foe decibels with the best of 
them. For this performance particular- 
ly he does what is his great strength as 
a conductor. He undresses the music, 
the myth, and leaves it naked to ruth- 
less view, then calmly sets about re- 
dressing it in his own way. 

We had therefore foe entire Rite of 
Spring?, foe light from other constella- 
tions. their huge shadows falling across 
foe music like black boles, foe shudders 
which space gives to small human crea- 
tures balanced on the edge of a trou- 
bled, pathetic little planet The 
screams in an undying night of fear and 
then large lozenge-like wafers of fight 


not from our sun and finally spume and 
sweat from the struggle of far galactic 
horizons. All this comes, as do foe ti- 
niest of things: water dripping into 
nothing, foe sound of endlessly whir- 
ring spindles, the harvest arising from 
foe seed and the dance — bow it began 
unsteady, stealthy and carpeted by un- 
certainty. This is the earth, ours, and 
what we have done to iL Everything 
topples down the illimitable chute of 
cosmic garbage. 

It is up to each listener to wring from 
out of himself the courage to face it and 
goon. El-Saedi gave the Rite with clar- 
ity. This is what maestros are for. 
They spring upon us truths and visions 
not experienced before. 

To think that this was Cairo. The 
Cairo Symphony Orchestra and its 
resident conductor delivered this 
strange, abrasive score, one of the ab- 
solutes of 20fo century music, in a 
manner worthy of Pierre Monteux. 
The result is overwhelming gratitude 
and love for a performance which 
wrought out of the chaos of now a ge- 
ometry of fractured hope. 


Art 


At the 

cutting edge 


Scissors and nails form the subject of an art- 
ists’ book by Anna Boguiguian. Nigel Ryan 
examines the transformation of the everyday 


Artists' books may well seem a 
blast from foe past They ap- 
pear suddenly to bave gone out 
of fashion. Certainly in the last 
force decades few artists have 
been willing to engage in their 
production. This reluctance, 
though, probably has less to do 
with foe actual form than with 
basic economics. 

A simple calculation — 
twenty bound leaves makes 
forty pages, each of which has 
to be filled. Anything up to for- 
ty individual images then must 
be produced. Whether foe re- 
sult of this labour is a slender 
volume, or something more 
substantial — the reference 
here is purely material — de- 
pends, ultimately, on foe thick- 
ness of foe paper used. Thick 
or thin, though, the work in- 
volved is phenomenal. ■ And 
does it realty make any sense? 
The art market is as hard-nosed 
as any other in these wheeler- 
dealing days of free enterprise. 
It always was. What is left is a 
bit of mental arithmetic. Im- 
agine you paint, and you sell 
small paintings for 500 pounds. 
Forty small paintings should 
bring in 20,000 pounds. But 
when these images are bound 
between covers, when they are 
no longer discrete objects, to 
be framed and hung, when they 
are, in short, a book, who is go- 
ing to buy them? 

Whatever price you com- 
mand in the market place for 
an individual painting is not 
going to be reflected in the 
price of a book of your paint- 
ings. Four centuries from 
hence, your notebooks may 
well come up at auction, and 
prove a nice little earner for the 


lucky seller, but that is the kind 
of long term planning in which 
few bread and butter artists are 
able to engage. The punters re- 
main resistant To paint a book, 
in many ways, is an act of altru- 
ism. 

Anna Boguiguian. who has 
produced twenty copies of the 
No Name Book, is then, in some 
ways, bucking a trend. 

This, though, is not the first 
time she has explored the po- 
tential of the form. Her exhibi- 
tion Memoires d un voyagew. 
held last year at Espace. in- 
cluded a large and very beauti- 
ful book of nude studies. Her 
experiences of New York re- 
sulted in a s imilar volume. But 
in some ways the No Name 
Book does re pr ese n t a de- 
parture, for the twenty copies so 

far produced contain re- 

workings of foe same images. 
Scissors and nails — the kind 
of intermediate technology on 
which we ail depend — crowd 
the pages. The original images, 
printed, have been cut out and 
reordered on recycled paper 
bound into volumes of 44 pag- 
es. The sequence changes, but 
then so does foe image, for the 
printed pictures are then re- 
worked, overpainted, coloured, 
turned into collage. It is a la- 
borious process, but one which 
has its dividends. The form al- 
lows for a thematic develop- 
ment, both within individual 
books and across the series. No 
two books can ever be the 



A selection of original images from Anna Boguigsian's 
No Name Book 


same. 

The actual subjects of the 
books, made banal through fa- 
miliarity, are allowed to re- 
capture meanings that have 
been lost Nails are nails, but 


they have pierced famous 
hands. Scissors are scissors, and 
can be used to cut up wrapping 
paper. But their use here has 
other points. They are part and 
parcel of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Throughout the urban cen- 
tres of foe world they count 
among the tools of exploitation, 
wielded in sweatshops in every 
country on every continent 
These scissors are noi em- 
ployed in the genteel art of nee- 
dle work. 

Scissors, too. allow for a sur- 
prising multiplicity of repre- 
sentations. For an inanim ate ob- 
ject a pair of scissors makes a 
remarkably good stab at posing 
as a person. They can walk, 
gesticulate, point — they can 
do almost anything but talk. On 
foe pages of foe No Name Book 
they swoon on tables, confer in 
groups, or sit back to become 
part of a decorative formula. 


They might also be foe in- 
struments of a very messy cas- 
tration. 

Anna Boguiguian lends such 
household objects an iconic di- 
mension. She excavates mean- 
ings that are all but forgotten, 
and in foe process allows foe 
seemingly banal to act as a 
commentary on foe everyday. 

There was a time when it was 
really believed that small was 
automatically beautiful. That 
small is beautiful remains an 
axiom of ‘ sustainable develop- 
ment', that self-advertising pan- 
acea for great tracks of the 
globe. Intermediate tech- 
nologies are the way ahead. 
Yet small can be sinister. Nails 
pierce, scissors cut Metal is re- 
sistant, and harder than flesh- 
Exploitation becomes no less 
an evil when practiced in small 
workshops, even if the end re- 
sult is ethnically accurate em- 


broidery rather than factory 
made carpets. 

Across the twenty volumes 
of the No Name Book Anna 
Boguiguian reassembles a 
limited number of images into 
endless configurations. The 
pages are small, about five 
inched square. She supple- 
ments paint with cellophane 
and plastics, constructing im- 
ages that are sometimes sim- 
ple, sometimes complex. In 
some books the tissue separ- 
ating foe pages also becomes 
one more surface on which to 
paint, allowing a mirroring 
and inversion of the image be- 
neath. 

Their is a degree of tran- 
scendence intended in the 
reading of this book. The rep- 
etition of one image, however 
transformed, does, after all, 
allow for a degree of med- 
itative contemplation. Bui No 
Name Book is a pictorial, not 
literary text Rumination can 
be avoided, in favour of a 
more direct response. It is just 
that you might feel a little 
queasy the next tune you take 
a pair of scissors out of foe 
drawer, or hammer a nail into 
foe wall. 

Perhaps Aims Boguiguian ’s 
project, in foe end, will prove 
impractical, given that it is the 
artist's intention to produce 
another eighty books. Yet 
practicality has reared its head 
in the production of the ex- 
isting volume. Each comes 
supplied with a glass fronted 
wooden box. The punter 
makes the book a picture. 
And what’s more there are 
forty pages from which to 
choose. 



Listings 


EXHIBITIONS 


Saw) Zaghlool stands near Qasr El- 
Nil 


April 8pm. 


Maja Seric (Pnmtiiias) 

ELfTanager Arts Centre. Opera 
House Grounds. Getira. Td 340 
6861. Deify lOam-lOpm. Until 29 
April 


FILMS 


Hussein Sharilfe 

Ewart GaOeTy, Main Campus. 
AUC. El-Skdkh When St. Td 357 
343d Daily etc Fri. 0am-9pta- Un- 
til 30 ApriL 

Paintings by the Sudanese artist 


Sal* tore Gafiuo . 

ItttSeu Cultural I nstitute . 3 EL . 
Sheikh EI-Marsaft St, Zamalek. Td 
340 8791- 28 AprB. 7pm. 

Directed fay Francesco Hon (1961). 


La Behtee . , , 

Main BaB, Opera House. Gsfra 
Td 342 0603. 23 Apri l 8pm. 

The Cano Opera' Compaq?; CO*- 
dneted by Youssef perfbrins. 


Arabic Mask EhmxbUc 
Small HaU. Open House, as above. 

CtoSjLJby Salah GbefcasliL 


Images of Egyptian Life Through 
TmeDcn Eyes 

Rare Books and Special Cetiec- 
Aw Library. AUC. El-Sheikh HI- 
han St Td 357 5436. Daily etc Fri 
<£ Sat. 830am-5pm. Until 30 April 


Hate. 

Indian Cultural Centre. -23 Taktat 
Hath St Downtown. Td 393 3396, 
25 April. 4pm. L 

Sutfnqg Amitab Bscbcban. 


SmmB BaB. Opera House, as above. 
26 April 9pm. 

YcMa xWia performs. 


Madame Bovary 

French Cultural Centre, J Ma- 
drasset El-Hoqouq ELFeresafya St, 
iAounira. Tel 354 7679. 30 April 


Eases C acrid (Graphic*) 

Zondek Centre of Arts, 1 El- 
btaahad ELSvdssrt St Zamalek Td 
340 9211. Daily esc Fri, 10am- 
1.30pm A 530pm-930pm. Until 30 
.April 


by HihhV Chabrol, based 

oo the novel by Gustave Flanbert 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra 
Mam Batt. Opera House. OS above. 
26 April 8pm. 

.Hassm Shame* 00 l he violin, with 

Ahmed El-Saedi. perfi 
Beethoven's Concerto for Viatic. „ 
Orchestra and Tcha&owsky’a Sym- 
pfantynoS. 


Cinemas change their programmes 
every Monday. The umimation pro- 
vided is valid through to Sunday af- 
ter which it is wise to check with the 
cinemas. 


, Group ExUbWau 

Zamalek Centre of Aits, as above. 
Until 2 May. 

Reds Abdcl-Snlam (Akbnaton 1\ 
Abdd-Wahab Abdrf-Mohsen (Aid* 
naion 3). Rolf Winnewisser (Aldma- 
ton 4/a), Ahmed Rcfaar (AMmalon 
4/b) and Adel Sami (Akbnaton 5 
Sl garage). 


Aba Khalil Latiy & Wagiba H- 
Cbiati (Paintings) 

Extra GaBerj. 3 El-Ne&sim St. Zzm- 
alek. Td 340 6293. Daily esc Sot. 
1 0.30am. 2pm 4k SptnSpm, Until 3 
May. 


B-Nwb FB-Awal (Sound Asleep) 
Radio. 24 Talaat Harb Si Down- 
town. Td 575 6562. Daily 10am,- 
1pm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Roxy. Boxy 
Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 0344. Daily 
10am. 3pm, 6pm & 9pm. Cosmos I. 
12 Emadeddin Si Downtown. Td 
779 537. Daily 10am, I pm, 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. Diana Palace, 17 EL 
Alfi & Emadeddin. Downtown. Td 
924 727. Daily 1 0am, 1pm. 3pm. 


i FoOdora 

1 Union Theatre, in front <f ; 

Balloon Theatre; 193, 26th Jufy St, 
Agoaeo. 26 April 8pnL 
Shaker i«w*il Hafez (bMv), 

Saddeq (poensstan), Ihntmm 
Mn (nlamiya), Tafissa 
(vocals) nod Mohamed 
(sagat) pcrfctm. 


Ptaaa Beefed 

SmaBHaB. Opera House: Gatin. 
Td 342 0603. 27 April 8pm. 
Fgy jrfiiin unwtenfo of .the Con- 
servatoire perform- 


6pm A 9pm. Tifta /, Nasr Oty. Tel 


Bahia Shonkry (Pointings) 

Opera Art Gentry. Opera House. 
Gerinu Td 342 0398. Daily 10am- 
1.30pm A 4.30pn-830pm. Until 3 
May. 


262 9407. Daily 10.30am, 

6.30pm A 9J(fsm. Sphinx, 

Sq, Mohandessin Td 346 4017. 
Daily 3pm. 


DosUtBaH A Hora Sidtal 
SmaBHaU. Opera House, as drove. 
28 April 8/nn. 

Bestir Emu and Amr Abtjl-Nag* 


Istaknai (Lobsters) 

Tlba U. Nasr City. Td 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am, 330pm, 6.30pm A 
9.3tfym. 


DANCE 


Esnrat P amst as fay (Pamtmga) 
Solemn Gallery, 361 A Ahmed Oratri 
St. Mohandessin. Td 346 3242. 
Daily esc Fri. 10em-2pm A 5pm- 
8pm. Until 8 May. 


Et-Heroab Da Et-Qeninu (Escape 
To The Too) 

Miami 38 Talaat Harb Si Down- 
town. Tel 574 5656. Daify noon 
330pm. 530pm A 830pm. 


The Last 

ELGc 


iBterlew (Trilogy 3) 
wriya Theatre. Abthn. Td 
342 0601. 1-6 Mpy, 8pm. 

Inspired by die life of contempor a ry 


painter Tatijya Hofim, die CnroOp- 


era Itaacc Tbcstre; directed by ' 
id Aooni, perform. 


and 


Margo Vcflhm (Paintings 
Drawings) 

Catio-BerEn Gallery. 17 Toussef 
ELGtandi Si Bab El-lout Td 393 
1764. Daify esc Sun , 10.30am-2pm 
A 5pm-830pm. Until i5 May. 
Representations of women of differ- 
ent periods under the title Lea 
Femmes. 


El-KhatTn EKSatPa (The Seventh 
Sin) 

Lido. 23 Emadedttin Si Downtown. 
Td 934 284. DaOy 10am. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


THEATRE 


ELGbagar (Gypsies) 

BhoB l 26 July Si Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Daily lpm. 3.30pm 
630pm A 9.30pm. 


Yon JS-Qfyana (Do om sda y ) 
Et-Hanager Arts Centre, Opera 
House Grounds. Geztia. 1 V 340 

mi. Daify Soul Until 30 ApdL 
The operetta . B scripted by Mntaft- 
Fahnnr, with lyric? by Bayram AF 
Tbra and music by Zakaria. Ahmed. 


Mashrabfya Gallery. 8 
poOion Si Downtown. Td 578 
4494. Daily etc Fri. llam-8pm. Un- 
til 16 May. 


Anrityvflk (in 3-D) 
Bivati U. as above. 


Rnnda Shaath (Photographs) 

Sony Gallery. AUC, 

Main Campus. EL 
Sheikh Khan Si Td 
357 5436. Dally esc 
Fri A Sal 9am -I 2pm 
A 6pm-9pm. Until 18 
May. 

Black and while por- 
traits of outstanding in- 
dividuals captured 
through 

the photographer’s lens 
over the yean. 


D. 15 Emadeddin Sc Down- 
Td 924 830. . Daily 10am. 


Ard La Tenbct Et-Zofaoar (A Land 
That Yields No Fkjwers) 

National ELAtaba. Td 591 7783.' 
Daily $pm. Fri 730pm. ’ 


Traditional Arte Fair 
A C in ra l EsMMUIo n 
ELGhouri Pataca. El- 
Hussdn. Dally acc Fri, 
I0am-8pm. Until 20 
Mdy. 


SffiSSSt*® Egyptian Folklore 



O-Cmafr (The Chain) 
BLSatam. Qasr ELAnd SL 
Td 355 2484. Daify esc 
Toes. 9pm. 


Mesa' EWKhdr_.Ya Masr 


Mahomed Farid, ' Em- 
adeddin. Td 770 603. Dady 
9pm Fri 730pm. “. - .. 


(The Inter- 


Finding neutm ; Td 364 
9516. Daify 9pm. 


ELZnnm (The Lender* 
EJLHeram, Pyramids Road. 
Goa. Td 386 3952. Dady 
830pm, Wed A Thtr 10pm. 


The Museum of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
framed MahmoHd Khalfl 

1 Kafour EI-AHisHd Si DokkL Td 
336 2376. Daily esc Mon. 10am- 
Ipm A 73Qpm-l0pm 
Egypt's largest collection of nine- 
teenth century European art, 
amassed by the late Mahmond Kha- 
lil. including woxfcs by Combet, 
Van Gogh, (kmgirin. Manet and Ro- 
din. 


lpm 3pm 6pm A 9pm. 


Mama America 
Qasr FLNB, Qasr BUjB, 
Si Tahrir. Td 575 0761 . DaBy 

10pm. ' 


First Knight 

ELHorreya /. El-Horreya Midi, 
Rasy, HeOapola. DaBy lpm. 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. Odra Sheraton, El- 
Gaba Si Geo. Td 360 6087. Daify 
10.30am. lpm, 3pm, 6pm 9pm <5 
midnight. 


Awtad Ef^Amm Kara? (The C tit-' 
drm of Which .Unde?) 

Salah Abdd-Sabow HaU. ELTaEe. 
AtabtrSq.' Tel 937 948. Daily esc 
7 'ues.Spm. 


Egyptian Museum ' 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 573 
4319. Daify esc Fri, 8am-5pm ; Fri 
9am-! 1.15am A i pm- 3pm. 

An outstanding collection of Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic treasures and 
the controversial mommies' room. ' 


The Shawshahk Redemption 

Tahrir, .112 Ttikrir St, DokkL T& 
335 5726. Daify 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


El-Douia ‘Ala An Khartit (Life 
On A Rhino Horn) 

ZakL Talaymat HaU. ELTdB’a, as 
above. Dmy esc toes. 10pm. 


Coptic Mi 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Td 362 
8766. Daily esc Fri. 9am-4pm; Fri 
9am-l lam A l pm- 3pm. 

Founded in 1910, the museum hous- 
es the finest and largest collection 
of Coptic art and artefacts in the 
world. 


Golden Eye • 

Metro. 35 Talaat Harb Si- Down- 
town Td 393 3897. DaBy 10am. 
lpm, 3pm 6pm A Hjpm. Bounds HB- 
ttm L Candche El-Nil SI Td 574 
7436. . Daily 1030am. UOpm. 
330pm. 6.30pm 930pm A mid- 


Dastsor Ya State* (With Your Per- 
naarion. Masters) 

ELFarm, Nadi ALMusiqa Si E2 - 
Gtdaa. Td.378 2444. Dally 830pm 


(The 


The Usual Suspects 
Ramsa HBtan B, as above. 


Ef-GamHa WaJ-WcfasUa 

Beautiful and The Ujgfy) 

ELZamaUk, 13 Skagarct ELDarr 
Si Zamalek Td 341 0660 Daify 
10pm, Fri 8pm. 


tetanic Mi 

Part Said Si Ahmed Maher Si Bab 
B-Khtdq. Td 390 9930/390 1520. 
Daily esc Fri. 9am-4pm Fri 9am- 
11.30am A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts and 
crafts Including mashrabfya, lustre- 
wan: ceramics, textiles, woodwork 
and coins, drawn from Egypt's Fa- 
timid,' Avynbid and Mameluke pe- 
riods and other countries in tbe Is- 
lamic world. 


The Chase 

ELHorreya U. ELHorreya MaB, 
Roxy, Heliopolis. Daily lpm, 3pm 
6pm A 9pm 


Bafekwl Fi bomba) (BaUool in I ; 
tambaf) 

HBteu Rounds, Candche ELNU St. 
Td 574 7435. DaBy 10pm. Sun 8pm 


* 


The Getaway. • 

MGM. KoUeyat ELNasr Sq, MaadL 
Td 352 3066. Daily 10am, lpm. 
3pm 6pm A 9pm. 


Na tio na l Gran 

Next to the Balloon Theatre. ELNB 
SI Condche. ELNU, ELAgotaa. Td 
347 0611 Daify 9pm 


Museum of Modern Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gesira. Td 
340 6861. Daily ate Mon. 10am- 
1pm A 5pm-9pm. 

A permanent display of paintings 
and sculpture charting the modem 
art movement in Egypt, from its 
earliest pioneers to latest practi- 
tioners. 


Under Siege U 

Karim J. 15 Em ade d d in St. Down- 
town Td 924 830. Daily 10am, 
lpm, 3pm 6pm A 9pm. Normandy, . 
31 El-Ahrom Si HdMpoIis. Td 258 
0254. Daily 1230pm. 330pm. 
■630pm A 930pm. ■ 


LECTURES 


Mortal Kombaz 

Cosmos II. 12 Emadeddin St 
Downtown Td 779 


537. 


10am, lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 
Hamm. El-Haram Si Giza. Td 385 


Arable Calfigraphy hi 
Medieval Art 
N e t her la n ds Institute for Ar- 
chaeology and Arabic Studies. I Or 
Mahmoud Azmi Si Zamalek. Td 340 
0076 25 April, S30pm 
Lecture by Fred Leembma, Uni- 
versity of 


8358. Daily 1 0am. lpm. 3pm, 6pm 
A 9pm. 


Mohamed NagnI Museum 

Chdteau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud AL 
GunuBSl Goa. 

A tmignim devoted to tbe pgtnritwnt 
of Mohamed Nagui (1888-1956). 


The Bridges of Madbon * 

ELSaJam, 65 Abdd-Handd 
Si Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. DaBy 
3.30pm, 630pm A 9.30pm. 


All information correct at time of 
going to press. However, it remains 
wise to check with venues first; 
since programmes, 'dates amt tim-a 
are subject to change at very short 
notice. 


Mahmoud Mokbtar Museum 

Tahrir Si Gcrira. Daily esc Sun 
and Mon. 9am- / .30pm. 

A permanent collection of works fry 
(be sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d. 
1934), whose granite monument to 


MUSIC 


Please telephone or send jn fiu'iimft pn. 
to listings, Al-Ahrdm Weekly, Gala* 
St Cairo. Td 5786064. Fax 
5786089/833. 


Bode Motiror 

French Cultural Centre, 27 Sabri 
Abu A/am Si . Td .417 4824. 25 


Compiled by 

injy Ei-Kashmf 


f> 


Around the galleries 



SCHOOL students exhibit works in a variety of 
media — including wood sculpture, drawing 
on glass and leather, painting and textile prints 
-—at foe Ahmed Maher Preparatory Sehoit 
white 21 faculty members and students exhibit 
Islamic style glassworks in foe gallery attached 

W^fo noting 

m me latter exhibition are foe pieces bv Mo- 
hamed Ztinhom which mairfa balSxbZ 
tween tradition and innovation. 

Gallery space at foe Alexandria AteBer is 
P? ov F 3? Ptoto grapk and photocoiiages 
by Ismail SbvnftL Taking major Egyptian ^ 
m o nu me nts and smeg as their subject, tbepho- V 
reconfigure touristic im- 


Mnbamed Zemhom 


Egyptian Centre for International 

^SSi Co0pe *S Son watercolmirs 
Nagph Fairag. Harmonious tones and i 
brushstrokes work together to create 1 
landscapes, cityscapes and still lifts. 

RsvteWBd by Mxgmm B-Anhri 
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Proust, past and present: to mark the Cairo publication of Elias Bedeiwi’s translation of Du cote de 
chez Swann, Al-Ahram Weekly assesses the influence of Proust on contemporary Egyptian writing 

Adrift in the Proustian flux 


Many writers in Egypt know many things about Marcel 
Proust They know that Proust along with two other 
writers — Virginia Woolf and James Joyce — was 
among the pioneers of the stream of consciousness nar- 
rative. They know too that Proust was mainly concerned 
with the remembrance of time past But this is really 
about as far as it goes. Things are known about Proust, 
though Proust himself remains for many inaccessible. 
Arabic translations of his work are scarce, generally 
abridged, and in the main have become available only re- 
cently. 

Of course tbere are some writers, and critics, and here I 
include Ed war El-Kharrat and Amina Rashid, who by 
virtue of knowing French know Proust Others, as 
Naguib Mahfbuz and Youssef El-Sharouni, know Proust 
through the English translation of Scott MoncriefE Yet 
for by far the great majority of Egyptian writers and crit- 
ics Proust has been mediated through secondary sources. 
He is a writer known chiefly through critical studies or 
notes in text bodes. 

Among such secondary so ur ce s providing imp o rt a n t 
insights into the world of Proust are the many books 
written on the French philosopher Henri Bergson. Berg- 
son, unlike Proust, was translated into Arabic at an earfy 
stage. His work has been the subject of a great deal of 
commentary, co mmentar y dial almost invariably in- 
cludes an acknowledgment of the influence of Berg- 
sonian distinctions between the concepts of time and 
place on the writing of Ala Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

It is perfectly natural, of course, for the titeraty arena 
of any given country to absorb foreign literary influen ces 
and trends according to an internal and specific logic de- 
termined by the needs of particular writers in a specific 
period. In Egypt, for instance, Guy de Maupassant and 
Chekhov have exerted a massive influence on the Egyp- 
tian short story precisely because their techniques, for 
the longest period, responded to tbe developing heeds of 
Egyptian short story writers as they sought to depict as- 
pects of the individual self against a tradition of popular 
stories drat concentrated mainly on the collective. The 
particularities of the process of absorption allowed Mau- 
passant and Chekhov to be lire mentors of both the ro- 
mantic and realist Egyptian- schools while ensuring also 
that the Egyptian short story, especially in tire writings 
of its more accomplished practitioners, never became an 
imitation of imported models. . 

In short, tire practice of Egyptian writers has been con- 
sistently distinguished by tire interaction between an 
Egyptian reality, and the writers' own consciousness of 
this reality on tire one hand, and available Western forms 
on the other. 

Let us take Naguib Mahfbuz as an example. Early in 
his career Mahfouz was familiar with the writings of. 
both Proust and Virginia Woolf yet it is not until what 
might conveniently be termed bis second, rather mare 
philosophical phase — a response to a changing reality 
in which human characters could no longer be ascertain 
as before — that he began to explore the possibilities af- 
forded by die formal innovations of these two. writers. 
For the great bulk of his early career be continued pro- 
ducing critical realist works, adapting mid evolving the 
techniques of Balzac and Galsworthy. By the late fifties, 
however, we find the introduction of Proustian elements 
in his fiction, a process drat would result in Al-Shahadh 
(The Beggar), of 1965, where memories of the past are 
linked with present feedings, resulting in a concretisation 
of time. „ . 

The protagonist of “The Beggar” is d egu^j fariig^ 
significant instants of Bis history .'‘Yet ' m tincturing ' his 
conventional chronology Mahfouz’s intention is to ex- 
pose a parallel, psychological constancy, intimating to 
the reader those elements that remain consistent within 
the character of the protagonist and which span a history 


Ibrahim Fathl follows the scent of Marcel Proust through recent Egyptian fiction 


of suffering that bring hinr to the brink of dissolution. 

In Soura (Picture/Image), a short story from the same 
period, Mahfouz further adapts Proustian narrative gam- 
bits. The murdered woman at the centre of the story is 
presented prisrnaticaUy, from tire fluctuating per- 
spectives of those who knew her. The external world is 
consistently contrasted with internal landscapes, fore- 
grounding the relative nature of truth and its dependency 
upon die angle of vision, die position and die psycho- 
logical state of die various narrators. 

Though Mahfbuz utilised Proustian narrative structures 
for Ms own ends Youssef El-Sharouni and Edwaf El- 
Kharrat count among the first Arab 
writers to parallel stream of conscious- uhhh 
ness techniques in their own works. 

Yet any technical parallelism between 
El-Kharrat and Proust becomes evident 
only in El-Kharrafs late works, Tou- 
rabha Za'farrun (City of Saffron) and 
Ya Banal Iskandariya (Girls of Alex- k' 
andria). Narration, in these works, is a 
complex structure. There is an interplay 
of multiple themes. EJ-Kimnat attempts 
to resurrect his narrator’s life in a liter- 
ary text beginning, in Proustian vein, H, ,fp? 
with childhood, and imposing rarity l” 

only through the agency of the nar- os’ 
raror-protagonist By constantly re- 1 

turnin g to the immediate data of con- Pit Jr tit' '* 
sciousness, El-Kharrat retains the 
wholeness of his narrator’s experience. 

The essence of consciousness for El- 
Kbarrai is duration — Mikhail, a coun- 
teipart for El-Kharrat, is set adrift in 1 

the flux of time, in a heterogeneous 
continuum, where tire incongruous be- 
comes a continuous quality and not a 
disrupted quantity. The moment re- V 
mams the focus of an accumulated ; •' vy -\ ‘1 

past, and a future about to happen. Eve- ? e ‘ - i ; ' v v- J 

ty act, as Bergson insists, is merely an- ‘ * - ■ 

other, new projection of the self. . /. •’ : -.r 

El-Kharrat ’s real quest, though is <fi- :!<V: 
rected towards permanency and iden- 
tity within continuous flux. It is a infra??'* 

search for fixed points, and in Ms 
search El-Kharrat draws closer to 
Proust than to Bergson. 

The symphonic composition of nar- 
rative themes, a significant component 
of Proust's innovative technical ap- 
paratus is used by Abdou Goubeir, in 1 

Ms two novels Inkisar AI-Qalb (The JBfiSlp 
Breaking of the Heart) and Utlat Rad- 
wan (Radwan’s Vacation). Both of 
these novels constitute an attempt to re- PpWHiii^ 
capture times past, to describe an old 
worid collapsing in the fece of a ram- fe; \ii -i J 
pant commercialism. Both novels com- f-M ‘ 
prise a narrative of exodus, articulated 
in a geometrical, structure that as- ra’-. ’Y 
smrilates and ascribes meanings to de- 
tails. More precisely, duration and the 
. s tre am of consciousness become the 
“she or experimentation in these two 
novels. In the first Abdou Goubeir at- 
tempts to drive internal monologue to .j 

the edge of dialogue, pushing the rel- W . ^2 

ativism of the narrator’s vision to the - . - ’ ' ..J 


brink of isolation and non-communication. In the second 
novel there is a Proustian recapturing of the past sell re- 
sistant to loss, continuing in dreams and reveries as 
things fell apart. 

Rad wan, in “Rad wan ’s Vacation”, hopes to discover 
the new free zone city, Pott Said, and in the process re- 
vivifies a past through the act of remembrance. The pro- 
cess operates simultaneously on both the internal and ex- 
ternal worlds, and through foe multiple Layers of memory. 
The past continues in foe touch of things, their smell and 
taste, and in the annals of memory. It is a continuity that 
comes to constitute a spiritual straggle against time. 
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searching out an anchor in its unending folds. 

Abdel-Halrim Qassem's Ayam Al-Insan Al-Sab’a 
(The Seven Days of Man) is yet another Egyptian novel 
that makes nods in the direction of Proust Once again 
we notice a very Proustian parallelism. The novel fo- 
cuses on the disintegration of a village Sufi group which 
represented, in the consciousness of foe child-narrator 
Abdel -Aziz, a source of security, an alternative to a 
cruel, peasant existence. 

The disintegration of the group is a function of the cor- 
rosiveness of time. Yet in plotting this disintegration, 
and the changing consciousness of foe child narrator, 
Qassetn refuses corapamn catalisation. The character of 
the child narrator is not fixed around a solid kernel but, 
as in Proust, is submerged in a time that destroys every- 
thing in its path, that makes the solidity of architecture 
as fugitive as the years, but 
which allows for the re- 
construction of individual 
consciousness. True, the 
continuity of the character 
is consistently disrupted, 
but there exist too those 
moments of spiritual sub- 
limity or physical ecstasy, 
during which foe narrator’s 
intuition of the continuity 
of self is formed 

^ All this — developing 
consciousness, foe attrition 
of the passing of time — 
happens against a backdrop 
of coarseness and ugliness 
in front of wMch nothing is 
possible except the attempt 

without ever becoming^ 

- ’ - t " 50036 c " t ^ cs COD " 

Pw Jit’ stitutes Proust’s oeuvre, for 

in Qass«n’s novel the sub- 

H access to complete knowl- 

M comprises^T^^hnical ap- 
t 'V’H ttiB B paratus the components of 

Bpjjg which have been used se- 

HBjjHL lectively. He casts a shad- 

IffiS; [n _ ow. a shadow carried in 

pjiH p- • the many critical writings 

l|p|18 . 'j- i % . * >laH on him that have been 

r * translated into Arabic and 

* :• enjoyed wide circulation. 
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Points 
of departure 

What influence does Proust exert on contemporary Egyptian 
fiction? Al-Ahram Weekly conducts a straw poll of writers 










Mobamed EJ-Ksatie: 

“I have never read Proust. Few Egyptian novelists have, 
because most do not read English or French, and for 
many years the only available translations comprised 
smaU segments of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. The 
work was not really accessible and for many years those 
who bad read Proust comprised a small minority.” 

Gamal El-GMtmh 

“There is a strange thing about Proust, and that is foe 
insidiousness of his influence. Because I do not read 
French, my acquaintance with his work started only in 
the early ’60s, when I read foe Arabic translation of 
Leon Edel’s AJ-Qissa Al-Sqykologia (The Psychological 
Novel). Yet I think I was influenced by Proust before I 
came across Edel’s lengthy chapter cm Proust and 
Joyce, which included quotations from A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu. Later I read a lot about hi m but st ill 
did not read his major oeuvre. There is, admittedly, 
some resemblance between my work and his, certainly 
in the quest for time past 


It was only in foe late ’70s that I began to read A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu. By that time Elias Bedeiwi had 
embarked on the huge project of translating Proust I read 
foe first three parts of foe novel and my reading con- 
firmed my earlier impressions about Proust I deeply ad- 
mire his work. Undoubtedly bis work is among the most 
important of foe century. Indeed, I read foe first sections 
of A la Recherche more than four times and constantly 
return to than. They were half a century late in coming.” 

So naflah Ibrahim: 

“I have not read Proust in French, Arabic or English. 
This, though, has happened through coincidence rather 
rtum design. Everything one reads about him tempts one 
to read hfirij bat there are so many other things one wants 
to read.” 

Ed war El-Kharrat: 

“Though my relationship with Proust could be described as 
in timate jt i$ not as close a s my relationship with another 
novelist I am often asked about, namely James Joyce. 


I read Marcel Proust relatively late. When 1 was a polit- 
ical prisoner, between 1948 and 1950, I unproved my 
French to foe extent that it became possible for me to 
read both classical and modem French literature. It was 
then that I became acquainted with Proust 
On several occasions I have been asked about the in- 
fluence of Proust and Joyce. My usual reply is that foe 
difficulty of foe response is a function of its impossibil- 
ity. I have lived and devoured my readings: at 14, 1 ex- 
perienced foe British Romantics with an ecstasy later 
known only in my deepest moments of love. Then 1 hit 
upon the Russian greats — from Gogol, passing 
through, indeed falling under foe spell, of foe great 
Dostoyevsky, to foe awe-inspiring world of Tolstoy. As 
for Joyce, 1 loved Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man then I began to delve into Ulysses, but it was so 
overwhelming that 1 put it aside and only later read it 
in its entirety. And this is exactly what happened with 
Proust. Who can begin to unravel those intricate 
threads, threads which I found so deeply entwined with 
foe very rudiments of my existence? 


Doris Lessing has written that I am more akin to Proust 
than to Durrell — ‘comparable', as she put it The com- 
parison was also made by foe well-known Arabist and 
translator. Denys Johnson-Davies who said that my sim- 
ilarly complex style made foe translation of my work 
very difficult Given that I wrote ffitan Altya (High 
Walls), with its complex style, before I became ac- 
quainted with Proust I think about the possibility of a 
spiritual kinship, a shared devotion to foe inner workings 
of foe soul and foe subdeties of language. 

After having read Proust.. I was somewhat taken 
aback — though ultimately I was not really surprised at 
ai! after I gave it some thought — that the past for him 
is not a period of time that has coded. Rather, h is ever- 
present aDd timeless. This is precisely how 1 view the 
past To me foe past is ever-present 1 have no 'mem- 
ories’. but experiences that continue to live with me un- 
til now. And the key-word here is ‘now’, which tran- 
scends foe bounds of the present The present is 
ephemeral, whereas the ‘now’ for me is an interrupted 
continuum.” 


PUuh 0 7cU& 

] was very happy when I was 
chosen, with foe visiting 
English poet Lawrence Sail, 
to be one of foe judges for 
the finals of the Engl ish Poet- 
ry Festival organised by 
Anne El-Bo Ikaiy, Pamela 
Ramadan and Carole Addas. 

I was happy because, as a 
lover of poetry, and a past 
winner of four prizes for 
English sonnet composition, 

I have always welcomed any 
effort to encourage both the 
writing and reading of poet- 
ry- 

Underlying foe Festival, 
designed for schools pre- 
paring for foe Cambridge 
IGCSE, was foe desire to 
give foe pupils foe op- 
portunity to compete “on a 
cultural level” in both the 
writing and reciting poetry. 
The aim of poetry in schools, 
explains foe introduction to 
foe programme, “is not only 
to encourage children to be 
creative, but to improve and 
increase their knowledge of 
English from an early age”. 
Interestingly enough, though 
foe competition was aimed at 
boys and girls between foe 
ages of 8 and 15, foe com- 
mittee received written 
poems from children as 
young as seven. 

Over a dozen language 
schools participated in foe re- 
cital competition. In two 
events, individual and choral, 
set pieces were chosen for 
each of foe three age groups 
along with a poem selected 
from the competition. It was 
a pleasure watching and lis- 
tening to foe pupils in their 
school uniform* reciting sim- 
ple. humorous poems by 
such famous poets as Ogden 
Nash, Wordsworth and oth- 
ers. It was clear that foe pu- 
pils were enjoying foe event. 

The Festival confirms the 
continued interest in poetry. 
Statements to foe contrary 
are mainly due to the short- 
age of poetry magayin«! and 
publishers ready to publish 
poetry. The old days wit- 
nessed a proliferation of 
magazines and series of poet- 
ry collections. Going 
through my rather modest li- 
brary I came upon Poetry 
London, Poetry Quarterly, 
Poetry from Oxford, Poetry 
from Cambridge . 1 also dis- 
covered a beautiful edition of 
A. E. H oustnan's A Shrop- 
shire Lad, published by foe 
Richards Press in London in 
foe 1940s. 

Certainly that decade ap- 
pears to have been a golden 
age for foe publication of 
poetry. 1 well remember, dur- 
ing that decade, going to 
poetry recitals at such places 
as Music for All, foe Victory 
Club, the British Institute and 
at private houses. It seems 
that poetry pours forth at 
rimes of hardship jwid during 
youth. I think it was Scho- 
penhauer who said that 
young people write poetry 
while the older generations 
write prose. J 

The importance of poetry 
in our lives can be gleaned 
from our reserves of poetic 
lines, committed to memory 
and invoked at certain times. 
Sitting by myself I remember 
such poems as Rupert 
Brookes' “The Great Lover”, 
James Flecker’s “The Old 
Ships”, Walt Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass" and W. B. 
Yeats's “When You Are 
Old". 

Egypt enjoys a host of poet- 
ry recitals organised on na- 
tional and cultural occasions. 
The composition of poems 
and verses to mark special oc- 
casions proves that poetry is a 
living not dead art 

There is no doubt that foe 
Arab contribution to world 
culture consists of poetry. 
The famous pre- Islamic mu- 
allaqat , translated into Eng- 
lish by Professor Gibb, il- 
lustrates that poetry was a 
common and widely-used 
language. May it continue to 
be so. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Sentence for life 


To translate Proust is a monumental task. May El-Telmissani examines the result of Elias Bedeiwi's life-long project 


Several Arabic translations of the first parts of 
Proust's A la Recherche du Temps Perdu have ap- 
peared in recent years. Among foe most out- 
standing are Sarnia Assaad's Manazil Swam ( Du 
cote dc chez Swann) and Nazmi Louka’s Gharam 
Swann (Un amour de Swann), neither of which, 
however, received foe kind of media coverage ac- 
corded Elias Bedeiwi’s translation of Du coti de 
chez Swarm, (translated as Gamb Manazil Swann), 
re-printed in Cairo by Dar Sbarqiyat in association 
with foe Centre Fran$ais de Recherche et Co- 

0 *Be<feiwi's translation, which first appeared in 
Damascus in foe seventies, is the fruit ofa life- 
long project to translate foe seven parts ofProust s 
wo?L (Four parts have already 
moscus. and there are plans re F*bsh fooa joqn 
in Cairo > The ambition of Bedeiwi s project is 
Snilarfo scale to Sami a-Deroubi’s tramlatioii of 
to works of Dostoyevsky. Both arctobe lauded 
as valuable additions to foe Arabic Ubraiy. 

That one translator should pd a^amst 

such a monumental work is mdeed .a formidable 
Proust's A la Recherche du Temps Per- 
just enormously long -mb than 500 

part * ** &Umad c<Baon -n is a 

? “ Saichtforwaid text It is a work de- 
fFj™ d tK *id contrasting worlds, each 
,h h n^ticul^^lmral and social codes. Even if 

" *“!£ 

a .w ih!e to communicate them to foe Arab 

work will 

nenchant for lengthy, complex 
The proustiaa sentence Is complex mils 
of vooabatay. Flowing 


over tens of lines at times, it attenuates the pos- 
sibilities of syntactical grammar, as when the main 
verb in the sentence comes several lines after foe 
subject Tbere is also foe merging of several levels 
of narrative and narrative voices within a single 
sentence. 

Relevant in this context are the views of Leo 
Spitzer, foe German critic who wrote one of foe 
most interesting stylistic studies of Proust For 
Spitzer the complexity of the Proustian sentence 
attests to foe complexity of foe world itself and of 
our perception of it- Proust formulates his world 
view almost geometrically, levels succeed one an- 
other and are interwoven in the sentence without 
ever upsetting its general structure. In organising 
Ms sentences, Proust uses all manner of punctua- 
tion marks, as well as brackets for lengthening foe 
sentences and isolating certain phrases. He may 
also repeal a word within foe same sentence, em- 
ploying it in a different context, also for foe pur- 
pose oftengtbening foe sentence. To reach foe end 
"of a sentence becomes a form of deliverance; re- 
lieving foe reader and revealing foe hidden mean- 
ing. According to Spitzer a good memory is a pre- 
requisite for reading Proust, for without this 
faculty h would be impossible to follow foe seg- 
ments of the sentence to the end, separating and 
analysing each element while reading. 

Through its very complexity, foe Proustian sen- 
tence gives us an impression of reality rather than 
reality itself. It reveals on apparent complexity 
while refraining from giving any direct hint as to 
the strategies that might be involved in unravelling 
hidden depths. 

Proust also makes much use of phrases of com- 
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parison, distinguishing be- ~ ® 

tween two objects or situa- eTrrpi 

tions, repetitive formulations . 

such as "it is either this or ■ ^ 

foal”, and repeatedly uses vZjMwT 

conjunctive sentences. Thus 

we have the 50-line sentence t3pS 

in foe 1988 Gailimard edition ,^'^1' 

of Du cote de chez Swann — ■ 

a page-length sentence in a ■ -d/ ' 

medium-sized book. It is a • ■ 

sentence that starts, as usual, 

with a capital letter and ends $L Jr. 

with a full-stop. In the extract LJ 

below the narrator describes 

the different rooms in which. • ■ ' :f . 

over the years he has awoken, . _ 1 v. 

and which he recollects sue- 

cessively as in a kinetoscope. 

He begins foe sentence with 

•the word “mais” (but), though / ■ 

this is a false start as foe sen- A dewing by Proi 

fence is a thematic extension ^ ^ m 

of foe previous sentence. In 

the original foe narrator says: 

“Mars j’avais revu tantol I'une. rantot 1 ’autre, dcs 
chsmbres que j’avais habitees dans ma vie, et je fi- 
nissais par me les rappeler routes dans les longues 
reveries qtri suivaient mon reveil; chambres d'hiv- 
er ou quoad on est couche, on sc blottit la rete dans 
un nid qu'on se tresse avec les cfaoses les plus dis- 
parates; un coin de l’oreiller, le baut des cou- 
vertures, un bout de chale, le bord du lit, el un nu- 
ntero des ‘Debats roses', qu’on finit par cim enter 
ensemble seion la technique des oiseaux en s’y ap- 


mm* 

A drawing by Proust 


puyant indefiniment: ou par un 
^ temps glacial le plaisir qu’on gotile 

est de se sentir separe du dehors 
(comme 1’hirondelle de mer qui a 
son nid au fond d’un soutetram 
Y. •' dans la chaleur de la terre), et ou, 

• • le feu...” 

\, ue We note foe frequent use of foe 

comma and foe semi-colon to 
[jjp' ' break the sentence, as well as the 

enumeration of tangible and con- 
I crete elements -after the colon and 

• >e foe presence of many clauses that 

• start with connectors like “ou” — a 
structure that recurs throughout foe 

R rest of foe sentence in foe de- 
scription of summer rooms. In 
keeping with the logic of foe sen- 
tence — a comparison between foe 
winter rooms and summer rooms 
the narrator has occupied at differ- 
ent moments in his life — each is 
accorded a generous number of ad- 
jectives and verbs. 

A comparison between foe work in foe original 
and in Arabic translation shows that Bedeiwi has 
preserved foe structure of the lengthy sentence and 
its typography. One departure from foe original, 
however, is that the comma is often replaced by 
wa (and) in foe Arabic translation. A number of 
punctuation marks have likewise been deleted in 
favour of the flowing Arabic sentence. It is also 
noticeable that foe translator sometimes resorts to 
inserting a wozd to clarify an ambiguity in the 
original or to render foe Arabic text more poetic. 


Thus, for example, “je vois” (I see) is rendered as 
^•atassema li an ara" (it is possible for me to see). 

Such minor alterations aside, Bedeiwi's remains 
an accurate translation, faithful to the structure and 
verbal assonance of foe Proustian sentence. It is 
also interesting to note that some of foe Arabic 
structures bear the imprint of foe translator’s 
grounding in Syrio- Lebanese literary Arabic. The 
Arabic text is thus closer to the writings of Gibran 
Khalil Gibran in linguistic texture than to, say, foe 
novels of Naguib Mahfouz. An example of Syrio- 
Lebanese usage is in the opening sentence of foe 
work where we read ~aynaya... taghumidan" (my 
eyes close} instead of foe more familiar usage 
“taghmidan". Names, too, have been transliterated 
according to Syrio-Lebanese phonetics (as opposed 
to Egyptian pronunciation); “Golo H is rendered as 
“Gholo” “Germaines” as “Ghermames”. 

Such usage, unfamiliar as it is to foe Egyptian 
reader, in no way detracts from foe merit of foe 
translation; rather it renders foe ted more poetic. 
Bedeiwi is to be feuded for preserving and ren- 
dering the spirit of foe original — a feat which 
many Arabic translations from foreign literature 
have been unable to accomplish. Indeed, a number 
of Syrio-Lebanese translations have favoured the 
literalness of foe text over its literariness, devoting 
a great deal of effort to finding foe equivalent of 
words while overlooking sentence structure, foe 
vehicle of foe writer’s intellectual edifice. Bedeiwi 
has admirably succeeded in rendering foe rhy thm 
of the Proustian sentence — a significant feature 
of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Thus, he has 
managed to recuperate a major part of foe lost text: 
signs that are often forfeited in translation. 
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to-date travel details - 
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Where ancient meets modern 


Not so many years ago — until tbe 1960s in fact — one could 
stand on tbe Giza Plateau, look westwards towards tbe Moqattam 
Hills on tbe western bank of the Nile, and see little else bin 
fertile farmland. This land was annually inundated by tbe Nile 
which, when tbe waters withdrew, left a layer of rich alluvial soil. 
When planted, this fertile soil gave way to green field after green 
field, following each other with almost monotonous regularity. 

Today, this agricultural land has been largely lost, with only a 
few pockets remaining. This photograph shows bow buildings 
have crept to the very edge of the Giza Plateau, site of the 
pyramids. , r 

It was die completion of the High Dam at Aswan in 1971 which 


brought an end to the annua] inundation. The river was harnessed, 
what had been a floodplain dried out, and permanent buildings 
could be erected there for the first time. 

Construction was slow at first One piece of land was bought 
from the farmers, then another, and gradually die momentum 
increased. It was hard to estimate bow much of the enriched 
“black land" was being lost to development every year, not only in 
Giza, but all over Egypt. Some said mat the amount of land under 
development equalled all of that reclaimed by the dam_ 

In Giza, construction continued untrammelled until new 
buildings covered tbe floodplain as completely as tbe flood waters 
had done in earlier times. By the time a law was tabled to protect 


the land, it was too late. 

The unexcavated ruins of the Valley Temple of the “Great 
Pyramid" of Khufii lay in the path of construction, and was built 
over. It was only excavated in the 90s during the laying of sewage 
pipes. The village of Neziet El-Siman at the foot of the plateau 
crept insidiously towards the sacred plateau until the residents 
could all but shake bands with tire Sphinx. 

Cairo has now become the pulsating “Greater Cairo'’, a concrete 
jungle and home to some 14 million people. From toe Giza 
Plateau, domes, minarets and modem steel and plate glass 
buildings can be seen .vying for space against an . ever-more 
polluted skyline. 


Treasures as ambassadors 


An exhibition of Pharaonic artefacts opened in Ohio and a photography ex- 
hibition of Egyptian landscapes in Hong Kong, repois Sherine Nasr 


Until mid-May, Nefertiti’s famous 
Beilin bust will be proudly posing for 
cameras in the Cleveland Museum in 
Ohio, USA, and is causing quite a stir. 
Visitors have been queuing up to peer 
at the queen's beautiful face — one of 
the most perfectly preserved and 
magnificent relics of Ancient Egypt. 

The bust was the creation of toe chief 
sculptor of the Pharaoh Akhenaton, 
Nefertiti’s husband. Apart from its 
unquestionable artistic merit, it has 
noteworthy features: the face and neck 


of tbe 48cra high bust is mode of 
limestone while its blue-coloured crown 
is made of gypsum. This is an 
unprecedented attempt to combine both 
materials into one work of art. 

Although this was a “trial" bust, 
believed to have been fashioned as a 
standard for sculpture, toe colours are 
natural and bright The queen's 
complexion is . pink, her lips are 
crimson, her eyes lined in black and tbe 
decorations on the crown are yellow, 
green and blue. Unlike most female 


statues, toe bead lacks even a single 
lock of hair: Nefertiti is entirely bald. 

Sixty other items are also on display 
at the museum. These include some of 
the most noteworthy examples of 
Ancient Egyptian art a granite head of 
a sphinx; toe head of Amenhotep HI, 
toe famous 18th Dynasty pharaoh who 
built die Temple of Luxor; a broad 
granite relief of Ramses VI; ami a dyad 
(twin statues) of Amenhotep ill and 
Nefertiti. The items form a part of toe 
Louvre collection and were sent to the 
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Cleveland Museum under tight 
security. The exhibition will be open 
until mid-May and several thousands of 
visitors are expected daily. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of tbe 
world, a photography exhibition 
opened at toe Hong Kong Museum of 
Art The theme, once again, was Egypt 

The land of the Nile cast a spell on 
38-year-old Chinese photographer 
Dodo Jing Ming who, while travelling 
to Giza, Luxor, Aswan and the 
Fayoum, saw beyond ancient 




monuments. She was fascinated by the 
geological formations of toe petrified 
forest on toe Qattamiya-Ain Sokhna 
Road, east of the Cairo suburb of 
Maadi. Although a large part of the 
fossil trunks have been swept asunder 
by the paved road and cement factories, 
enough remained to be : dramatically 
captmed by her lens. The exhibition 
was inaugurated by Ail Maher El-Dali, 
Hie Egyptian consol to Hong Kong, and 
the photographs wfll be compiled in a 








Part of what was once a rambling city 
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Ages of wine 

An ancient winery has been discovered at the Christian settlement of Abu Mina, reports Samir Naoum 
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German archaeologists working in collabora- 
tion with the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
(SCA) have disravered one of toe world's 
largest ancient wineries, at the monastic centre 
of Abu Mina in Maryut, east of Alexandria. 

“Excavations bad already revealed a com- 
plex of churches, streets, shops, store rooms, 
baths and wells. Now we can add a winery." 
commented Mohamed Abdel-Aziz, head of 
East Delta Coptic and Islamic monuments at 
the SCA. “The site was a huge settlement in its 
heyday, and this discovery adds to its im- 
portance." 

Abu Mina lies at the northern edge of tbe 
Western Desert, and was one of the largest 
pilgrimage sites in the early Christian era. 
Tbe grave of Saint Mina, from whom toe 
area takes its name, became associated with 
miraculous cures, and pilgrims from all over 
Christendom travelled there. 

But toe whole city was lost some time in 
antiquity. It lived on mainly through the 
Christian oral tradition; toe only written ev- 
idence that it had ever existed was contained 
in toe works of Medieval scholars, them- 
selves fascinated by toe legendary Abu Mina. 
The mystery of toe vanished city attracted 
many scholars to tbe area, but it was not until 
1907 that toe German, Carl Kaufinann, dis- 
covered the tomb of Saint Mina. Around toe 
tomb were scattered large numbers of pottery 
phials, added evidence that he had found 
what be was looking for. These phials would 


have been filled with sacred water and sold 
to the thousands of pilgrims making the jour- 
ney to tbe tomb. 

Wine production equipment, discovered near 
the main basilica of Saint Mina, includes 
weights for weighing toe grapes, and vais and 
basins for different stages of wine production, 
“The work was carried oat in stages,” ex- 
plained Abdel-Aziz. “First the grapes, which 
were brought in baskets from nearby farms, 
were placed in a huge vat and trampled by 
foot. Tbe resulting mush was then transferred 
10 other containers, which were connected by 
channels through which toe liquid passed dur- 
ing the successive stages where tbe grapes 
were further compressed. The last basin is dec- 
orated with toe head of a lion, and the wine 
would have emerged from its open mouth.” 
Fermentation occurred naturally during the 
process, he- added, and toe liquid was then 
poured into containers and stored Some of toe 
vessels found at the site are inscribed with the 
winery’s own trademark. 

A num ber o f elegant marble columns were 
also unearthed at the site of the winery. These, 
Abdel-Aziz suggested, are from a palace, prob- 
ably belonging to toe owner of toe winery. 

Viticulture was a highly developed industry 
from ancient times m Egypt. Ezzat Mansour, 
documentation director of toe SCA, Cited 
scenes on Graeco-Roman reliefs dating from 
around 21 OBC in the tomb of Petosiris at Tuna 
EI-Gabal, south-west of Minya. These reliefs 


show how grapes were collected, squeezed by 
foot, and poured into special pottery contain- 
ers. 

But in fret viticulture goes back even fur- 
ther, to tbe First Dynasty, around 3,000BC. 
There is evidence of a wine-press hiero- 
glyphic, and numerous Old Kingdom tombs 
have scenes of workers collecting, grapes, 
treading them and squeezing oat toe juice, with 
toe aid of a cloth twisted between two sticks. 
Grapes also feature prominently in Coptic art 

Friezes, and the capitals of columns often 
feature grapes as a symbol of holy commun- . 
too, since Jesus Christ used wine to symbol- 
ise his blood at the Last Supper with his dis- 
ciples. It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that there is evidence that the wine produced 
at Abu Mina was intended not only for do- 
mestic consumption, bnt for export abroad 
to other eastern Mediterranean countries. ; . 

Excavations at Abu Mina continue. Since its 
1907 discovery, work on toe she has been spo- 
radic, with different parts of toe city being un- 
covered only slowly. However, in 1979 
UNESCO recognised tbe unique importance of 
the ancient city and placed it on its Worid Her- 
itage List of protected sites. 

And, as toe historical' significance of Abn 
Mina is painstakingly, uncovered, toe . xmr.' 
parlance of toe area as a. religious centre has 
been restored by the large and inqrfeasive 
Monastery of St Mina, founded in 1959, and 
lying a mere 200 metres from toe ancient city. 


Super Jest 


Super Jet stations are located in Almost (He- 
Hopotis) , Tahir, Giza, Ramsts Street and Cairo 
Airport. Buses travel, to Alexandria, Port . Said, . 
Hurghadaamlt&iaL 


Services almost /tray half hour from 5.30am 
tel 6pm, from Tahrir, then Giza, Almaza, airport. 
Tickets fr om city T.F.19 until 9jHn; I-E21 there- 
after; from airport LE24 until 5pm; LE36 there- 
after. 

A VIP bus with pbane access leaves Almaza at 
7.15am Tickets from Almaza LE28; from airport 
LE32 each. way. 


Services eveay half hour from 6am to 8am; tool 
9am, 10am,' 3 jm, and 430pm, from. Almaza, then 
Ramsis Street 72cters LE15 eachway. 




Service 645am, from Ramleh Sqpare, Alexandria. 
Departs. Bort Said- 330pm~ Tickets IE22 each 
way. 

Cairfrflnrghada 

iSemcer8atn and-2pm, from Tahrir; then Giza, 
Almaza. Departs Hurghada noon and 5pm. 72rit- 
ets LE40 until 5pm, LE45 thereafter, both each 
way. • 


Service 

Departs 

way. 


from Ramleh Square, Alexandria. 
biada 236pm. Tickets 1£6& each 


Photographer Sheriff Sonbol captures the expansion of urban development in Giza, while Jill Kamil traces the events that led to the disappearance of green fields I I south 


Service l lpm, from. Tahrir, than Ahnsrm Departs 
Sharm El-Sheikh Hpm. Tickets LE56 cadi way. 

East Delta Bus Company 

Buses travel to north Sinai, south . Sincd, Suez and 
IsmaUia.Jiuses to Ismailia and Suez depart from 
Qulali (near Ramsis Square), Almaza and Tag- 
need Square hear Heliopolis). Buses to north and 


Square (near Heliopolis). Buses to north and 
1 Sinai depart Jwm-ihe Steal b us station at 


AbbasiyaSfptare. 


Sendees every .45 minutes from &30anr to 6pm, 
from Qulali; torn Almaza, Tagneed Square. Tick- 
ets deluxe bus U&.75; afr-contoaoned "• bus 
LE535, bath each way. : - V- 

Cairo-Snez • • •' ■ . 

Services every half an hour from 6am to 7pm, 
from Qulali, then Almaza and Tagneed. Square. 
Tickets deluxe bus 13E5.75; tto-contotioried bus 
LE5, botheach way. 

Cafro-Arish 




luxe bos LE21; afrHModttioaoed bus U513; both 
each way. 

CakxhSha n Et-Sfacffch ' 

Sendees Ism, from Abbasiya, then AinumL' Tick- 
ets morning LE27; evening LE40, both each way. 
C,«nHTinTtifra / * 

Service 8am,'fium Abbasiya, then Almaza. Tickets 
deluxe bus.LESjL 

West Delta Bus 
(SahmZahabf) 

Stations dt Tahrir and Almaza. • 


Services9*m, noon, 3pm, 1036pm, 1045pm 
andllpm. Tickets hE3% each way. . . . _ 
Qira-Sihf 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LE35 each way. 
Cairo-Oasseir 

Service W w? Tickets LE38 each way. 

CitafcLnaE 

Service item. Tickets LE35 each way. ' 


Service 5pm. 7icte&L£50 each way. 


Trains 


■Ttednsridt to Alexandria.' Port Said, Luxor and As- 
wan, firm Ramste Station. 


•) •: ! 1 V 1 Wm v v;>. 


Hun g a ri an trains Services 7J5pm, 745pm, arri 
9pm. Tickets Cairo-Luxon first class (single cab- 
in) LE89, - second class (double cabin) 
LESl.Cafro-Aswan; first class LE91; a-fippd rj agq 
LE56, all each way. 

French train* 

Services 7.40pm, 9pm (reaching Aswan 8.40am 
IOam):72afe& LE3O0 for foreigners; LE141 for 
Egyptians. 

Sendees to Luxor 745pm. Tickets LEZ94 for for- 


Services - to Aswan 6.45pm and 18pm. Tickets 
first class LE63; second class LE37. Services to 
Luxor 645pm, 845pm and 945pm. Tickets first 
class LE51; second class LE3L 

TorbfcaA trains VIP tiara; Service 8am. Tickets 
first class LE32 with a meal; LF77 without a meaL 

Normal trains: Services 9am, 11am noon, 5pm 
and^pm. Tickets first class LE22; second 

EtgnditraiM 

^rrices hourly from 6am to lOJOpm. Ticket? 

first class LE20; second class LE 12 

Cairo-Port Said 

S^dces6J^m and ^&45an>. tickets first Class 
LE45; second class LE26. 

EgyptAir 

Cato-Aamm 

1930am, and 5pm. Tickets 
XH00 for Egyptians, LE991 for foiSKn, both 
return . • 

foirfr-IiBior 

730am, 1030am andWISd^ 
Egyptians, LE780 for fore ig ners, 

C«iro-Huryhg«te 


■I'FUgfc t 645am. Tickets UE246 
LE82I fig “ E *W ttam ’ 
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Next Sunday children will enjoy fireworks while henna-painted brides anticipate blessings for marrying during Eist f El- Ad t. a 



blues 


Searching for 
a quaint 
feast fable, 
Tarek Atia 
finds himself 
kicked out of 
town by the 
frustrated 
fireworks 
makers of 
Fayoum 


s 

a 

i 


“It’s made by Irids, played by kids,” sav El-Nazla's elders, who would much rather be involved in any other business but bomb. The tiny gunpowder fireworks, say police, are a public nuisance 


Tracing the origins of most of the noise in 
your neighbourhood this weekend might 
lead to El-Nazla, a village about 100km 
from Cairo. There, for the past month, 
home-made assembly lines have been 
working full speed to transform piles of 
pebbles and scrap paper, spools of coil, 
and barrels of gunpowder into handy 
packages of eid fireworks, lovingly called 
bomb, and currently exploding righi out- 
side your window. 

But being blamed for noise pollution, 
would almost be a breath of fresh air for 
El-Nazla's bomb-makers. Fireworks is the 
only business they know. 3nd difficult cir- 
cumstances. including increased police 
surveillance after a freak hijacking and 
fierce competition from sparklers made in 
China, have driven the normally friendly 
population into a far more tense frame of 
mind. 

"Bomb?" said the first lady we met 
manning a tiny soda pop stand. "There's 
no bomb here. I don’t make bomb. I’ve 
never made bomb. I don't know anything 
about bomb. God curse such things. I 
would nev er consider making bomb..." 

Her tirade was in response to the simple 
question: "Do you know anyone in town 
who makes bomb?" 

“No one here makes bomb." vol- 
unteered an old man standing nearby. 


“that’s somewhere else...” 

But then a young man who had been 
following us down the road for a while 
pulled ray sleeve and said. “Listen. 1*11 
show you someone who makes bomb." 
He led us to a house two doors down. “In 
there.” he pointed, “they’re making 
bomb." 

What we walked into turned out to be 
the typical scene in nearly every single 
house in the vicinity: three men sining 
.around a gigantic laundry nshr filled with 
a mountain of the gunpowder bombs, 
busily packing the goods into pre- 
prepared bags. Gdhibivas tucked between 
tisht and knees, their eyes drifted in tan- 
dem from the scooping they were doing 
to the TV screen in the corner, where 
Zamalek were beating El-Mchalla 2-0. 

The atmosphere was immediately tense. 
We had interrupted a very casual after- 
noon of work. Introducing ourselves as 
journalists made things worse. Hospital- 
ity was the only barrier. I soon realised, 
to a swift kick in the rear. 

The illusion that had driven us here, the 
quaint feast fable about a village on the 
outskirts of Fayoum. a picture-perfect 
valley of palm trees and pasture where 
everyone makes fireworks, was just as 
quickly shattered. “It's been written 
about so many rimes before, how's it go- 


ing to help the country or anyone to write 
it again?” asked first one. two then all 
three of the men packing the bomb. 

We sat in silence for a while. “Why 
don’t you write about why we don’t ha\e 
a post office yet?" asked an older man 
who was supervising the others. This was 
too ironic: in the '50s El-Nazla saw screen 
time in Al-Busrugui , a Tewfik El-Hakim 
screenplay about a bored village postman 
who reads everybody's mail, filmed here 
on locarion. 

But mail was just the rip of their iceberg 
of woes. Foremost was the feeling that 
their work meant nothing to them. “It's 
kids stuff. Bomb is for kids." they said, 
nearly in unison, and all with extreme dis- 
taste. “It's made by kids, played by kids.” 

Against my better judgment. 1 said: 
“You wouldn’t be referring to yourself, 
would you? I mean £ see you making 
bomb right now...” : 

The question was belligerent, and it an- 
gered one of the vourig men enough to 
launch him into a spiel about the all- 
important distinctions 'between making 
and packing bomb. “Wg ju.st pack it...” 
His. compatriots nodded in agreement. 
Actually, the village children arc the ones 
who make the fireworks, spending ihcir 
days wrapping two or three tiny pebbles 
and 1 some gunpowder in two pieces of 


paper, then tying it together with coil. 
The piles get larger and larger, until laun- 
dry ri sins up and down the street are full 
enough for the men to do the real work, 
the counting and packing, the quality 
control (virtually none), the delivery of 
goods to the distributor and finalising of 
the sale. 

“Anyway.” asked the young man, “if 
there was any other business, do you think 
we'd be doing this?” 

It is unclear how many of El-Nazla’s ap- 
proximately 25.000 residents make bomb. 
but many hav e been doing so for about 60 
years, these days, however, everyone 
seems at the edge of despair. Officially, 
what they do is illegal, and lately, the po- 
lice's attitude ha> not been as permissive. 

Last month's extremely strange hi- 
jacking of an EgyptAir flight, with the as- 
sailants threatening the pilot with a lethal 
combination of gunpowder and duty free 
brandy, has put authorities on more of an 
alert. Eight barrels of gunpowder were re- 
cently confiscated from El-Nazla. and res- 
idents have become more suspicious of 
everyone and more careful about what 
they say and do. 

Their livelihood depends on both the 
continued popularity of their locally- 
manufactured fireworks, and the fragile 
network of lorries and middle men who 


get the bomb to kiosks across the country , 
the People's Assembly seems intent on 
passing laws against the fireworks, but 
police soften up every eid. Nobody wants 
to dampen the holiday spirit any more 
than “modern rimes" already have, so 
bomb enjoys whai is often refereed to as a 
"semi-illegal" status. In other words, for 
the most pan. it is tolerated. 

Almost exerybody has gone through 
several stages of bomb love-hate. As a 
kid. it’s awesome. Boy or girl, there's 
nothing you look forward to more than 
spending eid morning on the balcony ter- 
rorising passers-by. Boom, crash, pow. 
the louder the sound, the sweeter the vic- 
tory. Everyone has a story about hiding 
under the bed after a mega-J-small- 
6 -.vii fo-uken- apart -to- make -a- super- 
slam me r-6o/n/i hit the wrong passer-by. 
that is. the one guy who's had enough of 
it all. and decides to stalk up the building 
stairs and shout up a storm about “don't 
you know how to bring your kids up prop- 
erly?" 

Giggle, giggle, giggle. That is. until, 
suddenly, bomb isn’t that important any- 
more. And suddenly, you’re the irate guy 
who, struggling for some morning shut- 
eye. curses the neighborhood kids trans- 
forming the street into a war-zone. And 
one day. it's you bounding up the stairs in 


outrage after a "harmless" little bomb ex- 
plodes an inch from your head. 

For a month before eid. El-Nazla tenses 
up. Will police crack down this year? 
Have the gunpowder bombs, like a good 
kid gone bad. developed enough of a rep- 
utation to warrant stronger disciplinary 
action? 

“It's because of what boys do to 
girls...," says one of the young men stuff- 
ing bombs. A young woman in Cairo 
agrees, saying. “Yes. 1 hate i: when those 
things explode all around me... the little 
boys think it’ll impress us..." 

A couple of days after the feast, most of 
El-Nazla's males have gone to Cairo to 
look for work. They’ve left their garden 
of Eden, to work as itinerant construction 
hands, anything to make ends meet. 

“1 sell clocks in front of Galal El- 
Sharqawi theam?. ” says one. “ Bomb is 
only big for a month or so before the eid. 
How else am I going to feed my wife and 
kids for the rest of the year?” 

We left town with our heads down. And 
as we passed through stepped fields of 
ever more greener growing. I caught sight 
of a sign: Join the National Youth Pro- 
jects. it said, a chance for out of work 
youth to grow olives w ith the help of the 
government. It sounded like a dud. One of 
those defective gunpowder bombs. 



She presses down gently onto Nihal's skin with a small cone- 
shaped plastic bag. The mixture oozing out of the tiny hole at 
•he end of the cone is cold and tickles as it moves delicately in 
patterns of a rich brown colour. It is the night before Nihal's 
wed dine and she is having henna drawn on her ankles. Her fami- 
lv and "close friends have joined her for this special event — 
El- Henna thenna night), which has evolved into the 
equivalent of a bndai shower' for Egypt's elite. 

Nihil is not alone. Today, in Cairo, hundreds of prospective 
bndes plan their henna nights almost as carefully as they do 
their weddincs. Usually held at the bride’s house, food and drink 
jrc crowded? special people are brought in to draw the designs 
and' some families even hire entertainers. The bride is painted 
ti^t beinc the star of the moment, and her girlfriends and rel- 
jti v'e< waft anxious! v for their turn ro apply designs to various 
n ir t- of aictr bodies' "The henna night is really fiin and lively." 
Uid Amina, tthu held one before she was married. “It is a nice 
,'niospheri* and verv comfoning to have your friends around 
: * lU ’vocuijiiv W ith all the stress of the wedding building up." 

* henna Rights are. however, a far cry from those held in 
.i K . jVf f:a ..iijjgc* arid in upper Egypt for centuries. Traditionally, 
. h . u ; :dv jn J ber -"jests liiitii candles and place them in a dish 
'iVifr-ns j mixture of henna and water Once the henna has 
f-A'-r-cd the brick clenches some henna from the plate in her 
nuts it onto her hands and feet creating somewhat un- 
; .jL, Notches of colour on her skin. The henna is thought to 


bring horaka (blessings) and kheir (abundance) to the couple. 
This is why in some pans of Egypt the bridegroom participates 
in the event and marks his skin with the hernia as well. 

Henna has been part of wedding celebrations lor decades. But 
ii only became the rage for Egypt's elite in the lust few years 
and the practice has caught on rapidly. According to Setouna. 
who specialises in henna for the rich, several brides a week hold 
the henna nights. “I myself attend two or three henna nights a 
week, when times are good." she says. Frequent exhibits of hen- 
na being drawn at five-star hotels and cultural gatherings have 
helped spread the trend. 

Henna was known to the Arabs as a cosmetic centuries ago. 
As one old Arab saying goes: “Henna is the dvc for women: 
blood is die dye for men." This implied that shedding one’s 
blood for a cause is a decoration. According to some, the idea of 
henna nights originated in Sudan, where it is part of the heritage. 
“In Sudan, in addition to the eve of their wedding, married wom- 
en are expected to paint their hands and feet with henna regu- 
larly." says Setouna. “This is what distinguishes ihose who care 


for their appearance from those who don't. However, ir seems 
that neither popular traditions of the Delta villages and Upper 
Egypt nor Sudanese heritage are what prompt Egyptian brides 
nowadays id hold henna nights. 

“Everyone is doing the Iiema nights because they are fash- 
ionable: it has nothing to do with tradition. One person did it 
and then everyone started to follow suit." says Maha. 2A who 
has attended several henna nights and plans to hold one herself. 
"I want to hold one because it's something new. fashionable and 
3 lot of fun.” 

The henna itself, however, is more often than noi imported 
from Sudan. “We use Sudanese henna because ii is pure and of 
good quality." explains Hanem Daoud, who also paints henna as 
a bobby. The henna is brought from Sudan and mixed with a 
number of spices and chemicals, including dvc. to give it a 
pleasant scent, modify its colour and help it to be absorbed bv 
the skin. 

The alternative to adding chemicals to the henna ts somewhat 
messy. After the design is drawn and left to set for 10-15 min- 


utes it is exposed to smoke. “I bum wood in a metal tin and 
have the person place their arm or leg (whichever has the design 
on it) over the tin and then cover it completely with a big cloth.” 
explains Hanem Daoud. This, she claims, is the most natural 
way to make the henna set well. "However, it is quite in- 
convenient for brides, especially if they have many friends 
present who are also going to have designs drawn.” 

In general, the henna remains for two to three weeks before 
fading away. When it does start to lade, it can become quite 
unattractive, which is also why many people have ir done in ar- 
eas which an: easily covered. The wrists, bands and ankles are 
most commonly painted. However, other less \ isible parts of 
the body are also fashionable, especially among the brides. Se- 
louna says. 

“I had the henna night because all my friends who got married 
had one and I did it all over my body because my husband and 1 
both like the wav the henna looks.” says Dalia. 26. But I did it so 
that it wouldn't show while 1 was in my wedding dress, which is 
what most people do.” 


Henna 

nights 

go 

upmarket 

Henna nights, originally a tradition associat- 
ed with fellahin and the urban poor, are now 
tickling the fancies of the rich. Jasmine 
Maklad looks at this growing trend 
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Mohamed 

Karima: 


A star 


is bom 


The show must go on, 
says the last of the real- 
life pied-pipers; but who 
will get the last laugh? 


Mobamed Karima lives m a down-zone, a 
steady plane where anything can happen 
but nothing usually does. Every morning he 
leaves the dark cool of his building, deep 
within the maze of alleyways around the 
Mosque of Fatima El-Nabawiya in El-Darb 
F.l- Ahmar . With a stage on his back, this 
salt-of-tbe-earth puppeteer roams the streets 
performing for bis pay. He’s learned not to 
expect much, and rut to bite the hand that 
feeds him. Most of all, this daily grind has 
tattooed him with the patience of rocks. 

The sun has managed to find its way into 
the alley, and in its sudden harsh Light Mo- 
hamed 's smile goes lopsided. -I've been 
waiting here my entire life. Finally, now, 
I’m going to be a star." 

He doesn’t really believe this, of course; 
he’s just being optimistic. 

His entire life has been a gypsy’s blind 
roaming, and there's nothing in particular 
be seems to be searching for. His days are 
spent getting cm die bus then off the bus, do- 
ing a show in front of someone's balcony, 
by the statue ofRamsis on Salah Salem near 
the airport, at a birthday party, or on the 
streets nf Zamnt ek and Fatma El-Nabawiya 
as the schools let out He is constantly being 
chased by bawabs, security guards, the po- 
lice, stray dogs and kids with toy guns. 

Hundreds of years ago, Mohamed Karima 
would have been just another Aragoz, pup- 
peteer. It was a bigger business then, and 
competition was cut-throat To find work or 
feme, you had to have either the best voice, 
the most bitter satire or truly brillian t fin- 
gers. Today, Mohamed Karima enjoys a 
unique status — perhaps not as romantic as 
being a star, but, in the intricate flux of the 
endlessly raging debate between traditional 
and modem, Mohamed Karima is an icon, 
some thing to grab onto and play, like a 
pawn or a bishop. 

The case of the fast food restaurant vereus 
the Aragoz makes things more clear. The 
hamburger giant has a policy banning any 
outside entertainers from performing at 
birthday parties being held at the restaurant 
When Mohamed was not allowed to put on 
his act at a five-year-old’s recent bash, in- 
tense negotiations began winch eventually 
reached the upper echelons of the corporate 
hierarchy. Fearing a print war pitting West- 
ern hegemony against traditional Egyptian 
culture, a compromise was reached, and 
Mohamed was allowed to perform in front 
of the restaurant on Pyramids Road. Not in- 
side, mind you, since feat would disturb fee 
customers, but in fee courtyard — which 
actually made fee show appear sponsored 
by fee hamburger restaurant chain. 

Perhaps fee puppets are part of a nostalgia 
revival — something for bored rich kids to 
laugh and look at for a while from the com- 
fort of their Lazy Boy iediners — pay a 
hundred pounds and you get to feel like 
you’re put of fee general population for a 
while, re-connected to your heritage via 
l 'Aragoz. 

Nearly forgotten now are all fee old-time 
enterta in ers who used to walk the street and 
perform for a piastre. For centuries, puppet 
shows were the prune source of entertain- 
ment, p ol iti c a l satire couched in bright colours 
and comedy. Then came radio and TV, which 
provided brighter, more colourful outlets. 

These days kids want what they see on fee 
small screen. So it’s fee Ninja Turtles feat 
get all fee birthday party work. “The man is 
the puppet,” as Mohamed Karima says, so 
the Unties are bound to have more immedi- 
ate attraction. 

Mohamed 's comment about the Ninjas 
also applies to himself. The man makes few 
distinctions between humar ; and hand-held 
dolls. The characters in his how are all reaL 
Perttaps he himself is the stir of the show, 
the puppet called Napoleon, who spends his 
days singing and joking, c r e atin g a ruckus 
and getting into fights with the rest of the 
crew; the guard, fee bride-to-be, the dancers 
and fee village headman. Depending on the 
audience, fee show can last ten mhnifty, or 
hours on end: Napoleon interacts with each 
character in turn in a Punch-and- J udy-sty le 
melee of jokes, blows and, ultimately, Na- 
poleon is victorious. 

But all of feat is oa-stage; Mohamed is 
tucked away beneath the curtain, within the 
comfort of the box, away from fee audi- 
ence's eyes. In real life, be lives with his sis- 
ters and a scattering of relatives, distant and 
near. He’s a loner, and his home is a cave. 
The perfect place to retreat is into the belly 
of the family, where you don’t have to say 
much. Just a toothless smile and a few 
choice cliches every once in a while. 

Inexplicable illnesses seem to come and 
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go. Sometimes there’s an excuse, which ap- 
pears made up tin the spot Like when Mo- 
hamed refused to perform for eight days af- 
ter his neighbour. Gad El~Haq AH Gad El- 
Haq passed away. Al-Azhar is just down fee 
street, and it would be a sacrilege, said Mo- 
hamed, to make people laugh while we 
mourned the Grand Sheikh of Al-Azhar. 

These blue funks can last for up to six 
months. They involve not leaving the house, 
not walking the streets. Once, during just 
such a down spell, his wife upped and left 
him. That was decades ago, but Mohamed 
still seems sad, beaten. Just like fear, she 
went and married someone else. 

They woe both part of a bohemian, 
down-and-out crowd of artisans and per- 
formers. He speaks of the olden days when 
Bouiaq was just a bunch of thatched huts 
and when the area behind JEJ-Mugamma 
teemed with street performers, making it 
sound like a fairy tale Indian street He met 
bis wife, and they eloped, anxious to con- 
summate their marriage. They went to a 
small village called Biba for their hon- 
eymoon and within three days he had set up 
Ins stage from their vacation window and 


put on a show for the locals. Three days later 
her mother showed up and dragged diem 


her mother showed up and (Lagged them 
back to Cairo. Mohamed wanted to live in 
El-Darb Ft- Ahmar , but his wife got sick of 
it after a while. 

“What could I do..." says Mohamed wist- 
fully. “The ‘isma [fee right to divorce] was 
in bier hand, so I couldn’t refuse.” 

They had a daughter who, now married 
and with grown kids of her own, lives in 
Banha. She and her mother go from village 
to village wife a roving amusement park — 
a clan of travelling swings and rides. It's lei- 
surely work and they’re doing well. They 
never come to Cairo, and last time Mo- 
hamed visited them was six months ago. 

He's kept to himself his entire life. Plenty 
of acquaintances, but not one person he can 
name as a truly close friend. Someone wife 
whom he'd share his deepest secrets, his tri- 
umphs and tragedies. He’s hidden himself 
behind a wall of good cheer, bur not many 
are fooled. The puppet master who has 
spent his life making thousands — maybe 
millions — of people happy, is actually a 
very sad man. 

“He's wonderful, be makes me want to 
cry. Yes, he really does,** says fee cabaret 


dancer to Marcello and his father in Fellini’s 
La Dolce Vita about the trumpet player 
whose solo is about to begin. Mohamed Kar- 
ima inspires that same fine line, a strange, di- 
vine state between tears of sadness and joy. - 

Perhaps it’s his face, the deep creases and 
lines a testament to hard times taken in 
stride. He looks like a dispossessed baron, 
or peihaps a nuclear physicist having bit 
hard times (at least while he was wearing 
the eyeglasses that later turned out to be 
merely glass, sans prescription. To protect 
his eyes, Mohamed said.) 

Once or twice he’s been an extra in mo- 
vies and TV shows he's never even seen. 
But Mohamed doesn't allow bis thwarted 
ambition to get the best of him. He knocks 
cat wood, thanks fee Land and keeps a smile 
on his face. In any other state of mind he 
probably would never be able to do the only 
job he knows. 

At the country estate where he performed 
last month, one of the “princesses" being en- 
tertained inquired as to whether puppe- 
teermg was merely a hobby. It didn’t occur 
to her that it might have been ins sole source 
of income. 

All his life, he’s been Mister Entertain- 
ment. “Til do all tint for you," Mohamed 
says when asked about ail the other per- 
formers who traditionally acc o mpa ni ed the 
puppeteer on rounds through fee streets and 
mouUds of times long gone; the fire-eater, 
the magician, the man who can make you 
levitate. He’s never tried any of these tricks 
for real but remains fully confident be could 
do any one of them, because he's always 
been there, he knows all the secrets, he’s 
part of fee inside crowd. 

He carries his experiences like war 
wounds. You can see this in Mobamed ’s 
eyes as he performs the second part of his 
act, making a larger free-form puppet 
dressed as a bride belly dance to fee sounds 
of Warda and Amr Drab. Without fee stage 
to protect him, both his pain and his versatil- 
ity really come out The slightest deft 
movements of fingers and wrist and she 
swings her hips more seductively than Fifi 
Abdu. After lunch, Mohamed cradles the 
doll, petting her, talking to her just as 
though she really was his da ughter 


This is how life should be! 


Urgent appeal 


This is Grand 
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Sheikh 


Because of its enchanting setting by the sea.. 


- Because of the beauty of its beaches enjoyed year-round.. 
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- Because of its guaranteed investment and perfect setting. 


..Grand Sharm Village 
is the future 
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